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PKEFACE. 



It may be necessary to mention that this History, 
' in a slightly different form, has abready appeared in 
a series of artides published in iihe Ctdeutta Review. 

The work was undertaken, and the study of 
Oriental authorities first entered upon, at the in- 
stance of the Bey. G. G. PI'AKDBb, D.D., so weQ 
known as a Christian apologist in the confroYersy 
witt the Mahometans,* — who urged that a bio- 
graphy of the Prophet of Islam, suitable for the 
perusal of his followers, should be compiled in 
the Iliudoostancc language, from the early sources 
acknowleciged by themselves to be authentic and 
authoritative. 

I had at first hoped that some one of the esdsting 
biographies, -mth certain modifications and adapta- 
tions, would, when translated, answer tor this pur* 



• The Arclibisliop of Cantcrlmi-y luis lately ackuuvvleclged tho 
obligations of the English Ghui'cli to this distingnishcd foreigner, 
for his labours in this department, by conferring on him the 
degree ol JJuctor of Divinity. 
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pose, but as my study of die originfll sources 

advanced, and the field of enquiry ex|):ni(l( d, 1 
found that there was no treatise, either in English 
or in any of the continental languages, entirely 
adapted for the end in yiew. The auihmties to 
which I had access, were more complete and au- 
thentic than any available in Europe; while the 
work of Dr. Sfbs/ssoxbl^ which came out as I was 
pursuing my studies, appeared to me (as I have 
shown in some passages of this treatise) to proceed 
upon enoneoos assomptions, both as to the state 
of Arabia prior to Malicmet, and the character of 
the Prophet himself. Thus the want of a complete 
and suitable biography insensibly led me on to the 
compilation of the mateiials which I now veuture 
to lay, in a digested form, before ihe puUic 

The original works fix)m which I have drawn, 
— ^their character and authority, — are discussed in 
an introductory chapter. 

A second chapter of the Introduction has been 
devoted to a consideration of the bearing of the 
remote and patriarchal history of the Peninsula 
on tiie subsequent narrative. A third reviews the 
pre-islamite state of Arabia, as gathered from Mus- 
sulman tradition. The fourth enters into a detailed 
account of Mecca during the century preceding the 
birth of Mahomet 

The first and second chapters of the main work 
bring down the life of the Prophet to his fortieth 
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year. In the third, I have ventured to discuss that 
which forms the grand difficulty of mj sabject^ — 
the claim advanced by Mahomet to inspiration. I 
have done this, I trust, with the combined caution 
and freedom which the obeoim^ and the import* 
a&ce of the qaestkm demand. The finirlli, fiftJi, 
and sixth chapters carry ou tlie Biograpliy, logetlicr 
with the progress of Islam, to the era of the Hegira. 
in each chapter, I have longht to illnstrftte the 
statements of tradition hy the contemporaneoos kb* 
velations* of the Coran. A concluding chapter is 
devoted to the relation borne by Islam to Chtisti- 
anity. 

In commending my work to fitvourable conridera- 
tion, I will only add that it has been written amid 
the engroflsmg avocations of official business; and 
that the reader must not, therelbire, look for that 
elaborate research and completeness of disquisition 
which, under other circumstances, he might have 
been justified in especting. It should be recollected, 
too, that &e facilities for consultinff works of oocn* 
dental learning are, in these remote paxts of India, ' 
rare and imperfect. 

Jik regard to the orthography of names, it has 
been my principle to preserve unchanged, words 

in our language. Thus I write 

* It may be proper to eTplain, once for all, that, for the sake 
nf brevity, I use the word revelatioii," for "pretended," or 
ipfiaginq^ revelation.** 
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Mecca, not Makka; Gaiiph, not Khalifa; Mahomet, 
not MtUummad* There is in this ooune, the 
additional advantage as regards the latter word, 
that Mahomet is thus distinguished from other men 
of the name of Muhammad. 

In other respects, I have endeavoured to adopt 
an uniform system of orthography, without press- 
ing it to an awkward or inconvenient extreme. 
The following is the ordinaiy lendeiing of certain 
letters: — 



ifl KpNsmted bj th 



« 
ft 

j 



n 



n 3 



by a sliarp accent, (but 
notiuulbrmljr,)tbuBa,6 

^ n If ^ 

•s n n Cat€k 



I have not thought it necessary to descend to 
&rther disciiniination, which would have confiised 
and disfigured my pages. 

I niu^i record the deep obligations under which 
I lie to Dr. Sprenger, not only for the valuable 
materials presented in his Biography of the Prophet, 
but for his ready assistance in directing me to the 
manuscripts of Wackidi, Hishami, and Tabari. 

The original MSS. of the Efttib al Wlkskidi and 
Tabari are now in my hands. I had hoped to place 
the maiiubcripi of the Katib al Wackidi (as well as 
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copies of Tabari and Ilishfimi, written so as to cor- 
respond with the originals, and with the references 
throughout this book^) in one of the Public Libra- 
ries in England. But I find that the owner is 
unwilling to part with the original MS. on any 
terms. He says it is Woj^f^ or property devoted 
to sacred purposes. I entertain a hope that the 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, or soiiie other association 
devoted to Oriental learning, may be able to under- 
take the publication of this most interesting manu* 
script A fac simile of the clear and ancient 
writing would be the meet accurate and usefiil 
form of publication. 



AOfiA, 

2fMf Jmmiy^ 1857* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



Sourott far ih/t Bi^graph^ o/Makom$t, — ^ Conm, €tnd JVadHion. 

Tte oonfidenoe lepoaed in the stories of former times variss Ancient ilanr 
villi lihe mediom lihioiigli wUoih tiiej have bem haikded down, tamkmi, 
Tb» e^loits of HearanleB oany less oonviotkai than the &ats of ihe tanponvr. 
heroes of Troj; whiloi again, fhe wanderings of Wynes, and &e 
adyentmes of the eaify foanden of Borne, are regsided with 
inoompaxably less trnst &aa the hiskny of the Peloponessian 
war, or the fertones of Julius Gssar. Tlnu there are three great 
dirisioDs of ancient nairaliTe. Legendary tales are based i^»on 
eranesoent materials, and it is <rften doabtfol whether they 
shadow Ibrth abstract principles or real ftcts. Tradition, and 
the rhapsodies of bards, hare for their objeet actual or supposed 
events; but the impression of these events is liable to become 
distorted, from the imperfection of the vehide which conTeys 
them to posterity. It is to the contempofaiy historian alone, or 
to history deriving its feats feom oontemporary records, that the 
mind accords a reliance which, proportioned to the means and 
the fidelity of the writer, may rise to absohite certainly. 

The narratiTe which we now possess of the origin of Islam The evidence 

/»i T -r. ofcarly Islam 

does not belong exdnsiveiy to any one of these classes. It is belongs to nii 
legendary y for it contains multitudes of wild myths, much as the 
" TJglit of Mahomet," and the Cleansing of his Heart. It is <ra- 
dUioncUf sinoe the main material of the story is oral recitation, not 
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nootdedimtillelam had attained to a itaB grow Batit 
alao Bome of the elementa of Hi^oryj beoante are contem- 
poraij records of nndtnibted autbeiiticitj, to vliich we can still 
refer. Moreover, Moslem Tradition is of a peculiar and systematic 
character, and in some respects cairies an anihoritj not claimable 
hj oommon tradituniL 

From these beterogeneous and incoha:«nt matoials it might be 
supposed difficult) and oilen impossible, to extract a -anifixrm and 
coDsistent account of the Arabian Preset, the Tariotif points of 
^^llIch shall be supported by sufficient eridence or probability. 
It will be my attempt, in ilie present chapter, to elucidate tiids 
topic ; to enquire into the available sources for such a narrative; 
and the degree of credit to which they are severally entitled. 

SmKM ipe- . Yfe have two main treasnries from which may be draWB 
materials for tracing the life of Mahomrt and the first rise 
of Islam. These are the Corav, and the THADinoim of Uie two 
first oentnries. Two minor classes may be added, namely, eon- 
temporary docum^ts, and Arab poetry: but these hare been, 
for the most part, transmitted by Tradition, and may with fan 
priety be treated as coming under the same head, 

flaiU^«f . What dependence, then, can be placed on these sources ? What 



• Am- is their individual merit as furnishing historical evidence? and 
paratiTe wh.it their comporatiTe value, m relation to each other? To the 

solution of these questions, yre shall now address oonelves. 
The couak. Thc CoHAN consistfi exclusively of the reyelati<»s or oonmiands 
nvinner pre- 'which Mahomot profes^, ixom time to time, to receive throng 
^tinB?"iu- Gabriel, as a message direct from God; and which, under an 
^ef-BUAT alleged divine direction,hedeiiTerQd to thoseabouthim.* At the 

time. 



* According to the strict Maliometan doctrine every syllable of the Goran 
is ofii directly divine orip:iii. The wild rhapsodic^ Saras first composed bj 
Mabumet (us the xci, c, cii, ciii) do uot at ail bear marks of soch an as- 
Bnmptkm, aad were not probab^ intended to be docbed in the drees of a 
message from the Most H^jli, which cbaractflrizee the rest of tiie Goran. 
But when Moliomet's die was cast (the turning point in his career) of 
assuming that great jiauie as the Speaker of his revelations, then iJbese 
earlier Suras also came to be regarded as emanating directly from the 
Deitj. Hence it aiises that Hahometaas rigidly include tvery vtord of tiie 
Oonw, at wfaaterer stage dditered, in the catagoiy of (M alUOm, or "Thns 
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time of pnteoded lOfpintioii, or diogrtly after, eaok passage was 
iwited by Mihonet befeve the OompaaioiM or ftUomt wlw 
liftppaned to be pmeat, and iras genenlly oommitlQd to wihtng 
by some one amonget tlMm,«TqKm peliii-]esrei,katlier, slasies, or 
rach otiker rode maiarial aa ooiiTMiientlj came to hand. Them 
diviae uMaaagei oontimud tiuoog^ut the three-axid-'tvieQtj jean 
€ildB prophetical life, ao tfaatlihe laat porlkHi did not appear tiU 
^ 7^ of hit dea^ The canon waa then dooed; but the con- 
tents were nerer, during llie Ftophefa lift^e, sjstematieally 
enanged) ot even collected together. We have no certain know- 
ledge how the origiiuda were ptSBerred. That theie did not exiat 
anyspeoialdepositafly forfiieoL,lae«ldeBtftemiheiaode in wUch^ 
after HahometiB death, ihe Tariotu firagmenCa bad to be sought 
tar. Much of the Goran possessed only a temporary intereet, 
eriaiag out of dreumstances whidi aoon oeased to be important; 
and it aeema to bedoubtM wbete the Prophet intoided passages 
of this nature for pabKo worship, or eren for eventoal coirency .f 
Sucb portions it ia litl^ likdy be would take any pains to 



Bflitt the LqkL" And it is one of tfulr arguments against onr Seriptares, 
that thej are not entirely cast in the same mould ;«^iot taaSluMty ecadks 
from the month, and $poken in the person, of God. 

* In the latter part of hifl career, the Prophet had many Ara!jic amanu- 
enseij; some of them occasional, as Aii and Othman; others official m Zcid 
ibn TliAl»t, wlu> learned Helnew cxpfeaily to condnet such bosiness at 
Medina as Mahomet bad, In tint lugaage. In the KItib at WlcUcH's eol. 
lection of despatches, the writers of the original documents are mentioned, 
and they amount to fourteen. Some say there were fonr-and-twenty of his 
followers whom Mahomet used more or less as scribes; others, as many as 
fortj-two. fFs^s Mi^ammed, p. 350. In Wb eariy Ueoean lift, he eoold 
not have had time &cilities; but even then his wift Khadija, Wanoa, All, 
or Abu Bacr, who could all read, might have recorded his revelations. At 
Medina, Obey ibn Kab is mentioned one who used to record the inspired 
recitations of Mahomet. Kntib ui \y'dckidi, p. 27 7^. Another, Abdall^ ibn 
Sad, was excepted iVom tiie Meccaa amnesty, becatue he had ftlsMedtbe 
levektion dictated to him by the Prophet. WeiP$ Mohammed, p. 348. 

It is also e%'ident that the revelations were recorded, bceausc they are 
called frequently throughout the Coran itself, Kitab, U. "the Writing," 
"Scriptures.'* 

fWdl hdlds tiie o|Hiiion that MehooMt either destrojed or gave away 
these pens oflus melatioas (J£eAaaMi«i; p. 349, note 549); and that great 
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p fw cgye i 'WMuar hb reUaned niidegr own «jt vd oiwfeodf 
lihe xnoie important parts, we hxre no i ndi c rtion; pciliapa be 
fegaided tiuem oa aoflidentij aafe In tbe cuncnt oopiaa, goaided 
bj tlie almoat miiaoalaiu tauMitf of ^ Ax«b inemoty , Tha 
later, and the nuwa important, refdatkma were pidbablj left with 
ihe seiibea wHo reoofded them, oar laid op in tbe babttation of 
some one of the Ffeophet'a wives.* Howerer this may lunre been, 



portions have thu.^ }yem k)ft ( p. 351). He fartber hdds, that tbe Prophet 
did not intend that the ahn^nted passages should continue to Tie inserted in 
the Coraa. EmUitungt p. 46. Bat this, (except possibly in a few isolated 
cam) eaaoot be adn&edi ftr MdKnastlMtno optMrttrnK^ of fanpreaaing 
OB bis petals dMt vnatf paawge of hit Bercliaioii, iriMdiw ■npeneded or 
not, was a direct message from God, to be rercrontially pre»ervc<l uiul re- 
peated. The cancelled pa?j«a{?es are so frequent, and so inwrought into the 
substance and context ot the Curau, that we cannot doubt that it wa^i the 
imetiee of Ifahomck sad of Us fblknren Anring bb life«liine to repeat tbe 
^fbole, including the shtogafted poMigcs, as at present. Had ke excluded 
tbcm in his recitation, we may be sure that hi.s followers also would have 
done so. It is to be remembertid that Mahomet, who always, when present, 
led the public devotion^ repeated a portion of the Coran at each celebration 
of pfoblic wotabip. 

*The later revelations are macb move anUbntt, ttaa tbe eeilier, and thdr 

conncrtiou less broken and fra^^mentary. This may h.ive resulted in part 
from the greater care taken of them jv? supposed in the text, thonj:h no 
doubt in part al^o from the style of composition being more regular and \a66 
rii^wodiceL 

There is a tradition that AMjJW' ibu !^^a.su(I wrote down a versa from 
Mahomet's month, and next morning found it erit«eii from the paper; 
which the prophet explained by saying, that it had been recalled to heaven. 
Aforooci ii. 48 ; Weitt Mohammed, p. 383. The jaresum{4ion from this is 
diat the kavaf remained with Mahomet, bi later traditioBa, tiie IneideBt to 
told with the miraculous addition that tbe erastire occurred simultaneously 
in the copies of a number of Mahomet's followers, Ceschichte der Chali/en, 
i. 168. This, of course, is a fabrication; and we must beheve that (if 
tbefo be anjr troth in the tradition at aU) the ensnie occiiRied in the 
original icltilsi i» Makomet's own keeping. 

If the originals were retained by Mahomet, they must needs have been in 
the curtody of one of his wive«: *-!nce at Medina the proplict had no sp^f^^^l 
house of liis own, but dwelt by tuius in the abode of each of Im wives. As 
Omar oommitted bia exemplar to tbe keefdng of bis daughter Haphsa, eoe 
of the widows of Mahomet, may it not have been in imitation of the pro- 
phet's own practice? The statement made by Sale (Prelim. Disc. p. 77,) 
that the fragmentary revelations were cast promiscuonsly into a chest, does 
not seem to be borne out by any good authority. 
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i% is Teiy oertun tiiai, iihtm MalMMM* dkd, Aaro waf nowlwre 
mnj deposit «f tbe oomplelie seiias of onginal tnnueiiptS) and 
itseeiasdoabtliil wli«&«r ihie origiiMl tnauanjp^ thonsdvss wese 
tfi fPt gcncvsllj i& exlslsiios. 

Bnft the p ss cg y a t ion of ihe Conn during tlM liii^-tims of committed 
Ifahomefe iras not dependeot on snj sooh uaoertaiti ndtiv«s. mTry''\T'iiy» 
ThediviiwrevicIalwiiifaslilieoonMr-slOBecirii^^ ThewMSmi^ 
of a psssi^ fimned aa sflsentiidpftrt of ereiy Qclebiation of 
wozdup; and its pmvte penunl and npefeitioii ma enfinoed as » 
dnljr and a priTilege, ftwafjtkt ivith ilis risheat zcligpoas merit 
Tliis is the imiTeml wioe of eaily tradition, and majbe gathsEsd 
firamihersvielaliion itadi^ The Conn ipas aocovdinglj onmmiftiwid 
toinaiiioityniozeorkssljjaMryadheEent of Idam,ai^ extant 
to whidi it ooiild be xeoited was leokoied one of 1^ chief dialm 
tions of nolaiaty in Ihe earij Moslnni empire.* The oostom of 
Arabia iaTored the task. PasBianatelj fimdo^ poefay,7etpoaaeaa e d 
of but limited means and AiU in oomniittiiig to wntiag the effiiaioos 
of thdr bards, lihe Axabs had long been habitaatad to imprint iLcm 
on the living tablets of their hearts. The leooUectiTe &oal^ was 
ihjtB cnltiTated to the highest pitch; and it- was applied, with all 
the ardour of an aewakened Arab apirit, to the Ooian. Sncfa was 
ihetenao^ of their memoxy, and so great tlieir power of appfica" 
tion, that aereral of Mahomet's followers, accordiDg to early tradi- 
tion, could, dnring his ]i&-tiine, repeat witb scrupukms acoiuac7 
the entire reTdatian.f 



* Thus among a heap of warrior martyrs, he who had been the most n^ersed 
in the Coran was honored with the first burial. The person who iti any com- 
panj could most ffuthl'ulljr repeat the Curau, was of right entitled to be the 
Imam, or condnctor of the public prayers (a post ckmlj connected wfili Aat 
of govemmenti) and to peconiaiy levarda. Thiia» after the usual distflba- 
tion of the spoils taken on the field of Cadcsia, A. H. 14, tlie residue was 
diyidcd among those who knew most of the Coran. Caussin dt Perc Mist, 
de$ Arabes iii. p. 4SG. 

t The Katib al Wackidi mentions four or five such persoae, Several 
odienaie apectfled who were very neerly able to repeat the -whotei befon 
. MahometTe deetL pp. 172, 270. 

In speaking according to Mahometan idiom of "the entire rcrelation," I 
meau of course that which was preserved and current in M^omet's later 
days, exclusive of what may possibly have been loit, deetcoyed, or beeome 
obeolele. 
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flSf Of. We «re not, hovrerw, to mmam lhat tha anttre Gmaa wm U 
nertfpwti. tiijfl period npealed in a fixed ttder. The protcnt <ximplali€iif 
indoo d , ii lidd by lite Moafeoig to £ilknr die ammgeittent pre- 
aciibed by Mahomet; and early tiaditbn nnglit appear to imply 
some kiMmn ■e^acnoe.* Bm diia eamiot be admhtod; ftv had* 
any Bzsd order been obaerTad or eanetioned by fbe Prophet, H 
would unqiieBtioDafaly have been pceeerred m the nbieqiient 
collection. Now the Goran, as handed down to our time, follow 
in it» diipontkni of iti eereral parte no intalhgible anangement 
whatever, either ot mbject or tiine; aaod h is ineonoeiTahJe Ihat 
Ifahnmet dioold haye enjoined ite ledtal invariably in Ihk eon* 
catenation. We mnat even donbt whether the munber of the 
Suras, or chi^»ten, wai detemined by liahcnnet as we now haw 
ihem.'t' The internal aeqaence at any rate of the contente cf the 
eereral Saras cannot, in most cases, hare been that whioh was en* 



* Thas, tlie secretary of Wickidi mentions a few of the ' 
cotild repeat the whole Coran in a given time, which Trntild seem to imply 
some usual connection of the j'.irts ; but t!ie ori;,anal tradition may have 
referred to tlie purtiuui) only wliich were commuul/ luied by Mahomet in 
public wcnhip, and dieie nuqr have Iblkmed, both hi copying and repedtioii 
from memory« some understood order i or moro likely the tradition refers 
to a later period when the order had been fixed by Omar's compilation, and 
by a common error has been referred to an earlier date. There was no fixed 
order obsenred (as in the regular course of ''X^essons" in Ciiri^tuiu churches) 
in the portioiM of the Oorao recited at the pttlittc prayers. The selection «f 
a passage was dependent on the will and choice of the Imain. Thus Aba 
Ifii-e'ra one day took cixjJit to himself for rerncmbcriug which Sura the 
Prophet had r€^ the day before. KatiO al H dckidi, p. 173^ On urgent 
occasions (as on that of Omar's aMaarinatkm), a short Suva used to be read. 
It is only in privaie recitals that the whcle^ or large portloiis of the Coraa, 
are said to have been recited consecutively. 

The cottnnon idea of tlie lyfahometan? that the Coran was fixed by Ma- 
homet a6 we have it now, originates in the tradition that Gabriel had an 
aa«ialredts>ion of the whole CScraa wiA Mi Prophet, us well as hi the 
desire to aogmeat the anthontT- of ttieir praseiit edition. 

tBatthtve is reason to believe that the chief of the Swas, iadading all 

the passages in most common use, were so fixed and known by some name 
or distinctive mark. Some of them are spoken o^ in early and well authenti- 
cated traditions as lefsrrod to hj Mahomet himself. Tiius he recalled his 
ibUowen fawnMedinai at the disoomiitareof Honeia, by shoating to them 
as **thenienof the^atfttBssr" (**thecow.*^ 
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Itiroed byli&e Ifvsg^ Thediaolie mmgling of sobjeels, ensr and 
anoa dkgoined w well bj ehtonologj ai b/ die iense; — pertkn 
produoed «fe Medina aometimeB immediatdy pteoediog a passage 
z«v«aled Jong befijte at ICeooa; aoonunaiidpIaeeddiTeetljafter a 
later one wbkh eanoels or modifiee it; or an aigmnent aoddenlj 
disturbed by tbe intajjeotkm of a ienfcenoe utterly Ibfeign to ita 
purport; all due ftrbldB na to belkfe dial 4e pnaent, or indeed 
any complete, arrangement was in nse daring ]fahoinet*s ]iib-lane. 

On tbe odier band, tbere does not appear reason to doabt that 
•several at least of tbe Saras are jMrsoiselj tbeaaaM,bodi In matter g M^h the 
and oiderras Maboniet left ihem and dial ibe renatnder, ihoni^ ' 
flAea rOBombling a moeaio of Taiioos material, mdelj dovetailed 
together, is yet oomposed of genuine ftagments, generally of 
considerable sise, and eaob fbir die most part, ftUowing the conneO' 
tion in wbidh it was recited at die pabUc prayers, and committed 
to memoiy or to paper from the month of the Propbet by tbe 



Seyeral persons are stated iu the traditions to have learnt br heart a 
certain number of Swtat iu Mahomet's lifeotime. Tbos Abdalkh ibn Masud 
learned leraity Saras Dkmii tbs Ftaphei'B mm BumO, XWH of IfidUdi; 
p. 169^; and Mahomet on. fail death badiepeatad amitf SwMp "among 

which were the seven long; ones." Id. p. 124.^. Tliesc appear to be good 
traditions, nnrl signify a recognized division of at least a part of th<» rewdatiom 
into Sufu£, II not a osual order in repeating tbe Suras themselTes. 

Wdlhat alenned note {iMtmmnit p. 861) od the meninf oftheirard 
"Sara," as nsed by met. It was probably at first employed to dei%> 
nate any portion of his revelation, or a string of verses; bat it so^ r; aftcnvards^ 
eren daring Mahomet's life-time, acquired its present technical meaning. 

* Where whole Snras were revealed at once, this wonM naturally bo the 
case; but short passages in driblets, and often sin^e verses, were given forth 
it a time^ as ooosiion required.^ IVHb rsgard to thaw, it is anated in 
some traditkms that Mahomet nsed to diroet his amasmensia to enter 
•acb aadMich a Sura, or rather ^in the Sam nbteh treated of soeh and 

swshasabjeot," \^ ^iXr Ij^ ^ yi itftttetn i ^ 5Mt 

cas aim He jRnmtfMt Cbw w Mw a ir y . TUs, if an aatitontie tradition (and it is 
probablf founded on fact), would indicate that Mahomet wished tiM Com 

"to be arrfin«!:ed accordin}; to its matter, and not chronolofncally. 

The traditions cited above as to the mmhtr of Saras which some of the 
Compaaioas oonM repeat, and which Mahomet hims^ repealed en hie desdi* 
bad, in^[)ty the eziflteDoe of sodi Saras in aeompieteaBd fimahedfoim. , 
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fivBeifc Moilflina.* The iirqgukr Interpotitioq and orderlflae 
dupoial of theamanflT fragmente htcwB indeed fieqiieDtly dotnyed 
ihe seqiiaioe, and pnidaoed a perplexini^ oonftiaioii. Still, tlie 
Act xemainsi tihat the fragmmtB 1ihiini^«a were Mahomat^a oim 
compodtiony aad m» leaniad or recorded voder his instametiflna; 
and Ihia fact atampa the Cotan, not mevelj aa ibnned out of the 
Prophet's wordf and aaalmoM, bat to a laige ezteait aa hia in 
relation to the eoMeaa likewiae. 
Abuityto However retentive the Anh'moDarjf we ahonld etiU haTe 
^^i^^ng regarded with difltrnit a transcript niade entirely from that aooroe.' 
Moslems^ Bat ihera ia good reason Ibr believing that many fngmenlaiy 
M^'and oopiea, embraoang amongst them the whole Corao, or nearly l3m 
MediDs. ^]|ole, were made by Mahomet's followers during his life. Even 
if we admit ihat writing had been but lately introduoed into 
Mecca,! without doubt generally known there long before 



* Anecdotes ore foT-l of some, who in recitinjr the Coran used, cspcolally 
when tired, to pass over passages from the simiLar termination of the verses ; 
and of others, who having been guilty of tfia omwrion, co«ld gpoalaaeooaly 
oowect tiwniBelTM. Boeh AosMibta/Mtfa aieof wy fteqaan^ fetiuieoflt^ ftm 
the rhythm of the verses being formed by the repetition of common plaee 
phniscs at tlieir close, such ns the nttrihntcs of Cod, &c. The anecdotes 
cotainly suj>pofie a settled order of the parts repeated; and though the period 
nfenred to issolMeqaeiit to Ibbonietff deaUwyet die habit of sneh co aaacted 
repetitioQwaf moat probablj formed dnxing his life-time, and before the ool^ 
kction into one Tolomei 

f Do Bacy nnd Caussin de Perceval concur in fixing the date of the intro- 
diicti'in <^>f Arabic writing into Mecca at A.D. 560. Mi'ni. de TAcnd. 
vol. 1. p. ao6; C dt Fere, i. p. 294. The chief authority is contained in a 
tradition given by Ibn KhalBfin, that the Arabic syvtem was invested by 
Moramir at Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was thence, ^hurtIy after 
its invention, intro^liuM-d into Mecca by Ilurh, fiither of AbA 8ofi&n the 
great opponent of Mahomet. Ibn Khatikan^ by Siane^ voL ii. p. 284 [480]. 
Other traditions giye a later date; but M. C. de Perceval reconciles the dis* 
crepaaqr 1)7 refcimg them rather to the aahMqiient anival of aome aeakiia 
and suooenftil teadi«r» thaa to the fixat introdnctkiii of the azk YcL L 

]'. 295. 

I would observe that either the above traditions are enroneouB, or that 
aome sort of writing other than Arabb must have been known lo^ before 
the date specified, i «. A.D. 560. Abd al Muttalib is described aa writmg 
fccm Mecce to hia maternal relatiyea at Medina to helft in Ma 
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IfahaoMt ammied Ui propbetieal dBoe. Many of Ida fbUowen 
are ezprawly mentionad as employed by the Propliet at MecUku in 
^tibg Ilia letfcen or despatches. And, thonc^ himadf delighting 
in llie tilde of the " Sfiterate Frophety" and abstuning hj 
n<j or design from the xm of penmanship, he byno means looked 
wiih a jealons eje upon the art. Some of the poorest Ifeceaa 
captitres taken atBadr weire oflfered their release on condition that 
they would teach a certain number of the ignorant citizens of 
Medina to write.* And although the people of Medina were not 
so genendly educated as the Meocans, yet many of them also 
are distinotly noticed as having been aUe to write hefore 
Ialam.f Hie ability bemg thus possessed, it may be safely 
inferred tliat what was so inde&tigably committed to memoiy, 
would be likewise committed carefully to writing. 

We also know that when a tribe first joined Islam, Miahomet 
was in the habit of deputing one or more of his £>Uowers to teach 

common 

— — among the 

U. about A.T). 5?0. And still fartlicr bacl;, in tlic miJdlt? of the fifth century, J^t**" 
Cuasei addreiiied a tert'tten demand of a similar tenor to bif brofeher ia 
Arabia Petrtea. Katib ai H ackidi, II4 ; Tabari 18 & 2S. 

The Himyar or Mumad writing is said by Urn Khaltifla to have been 
confined to Yemen; but the verses qaoted by C de Perceral (toL i. p. 299X 
would seem to imply t!)at it had at one period Ticcn known and n«ed by the 
Meccans, and wa^ in fact supplanted by tlic Arabic. The Syriae and 
Hebrew were aLao known, and probably extcasiveiy aaed in Medina and 
tbs Bohham parts of iUaMalhtt a ffHnota period. 

In fine, whalWflr flw Ijjltllii enfloyed may hme been, it is evident that 
writing of some sort was known and practised at Mecca long before A.D. 
560. At all events, the frequent notices of written papm leave no room to 
doidit dist Azabie writing was wSll knomif and noS aucuunaoiily praolisod» 
tten in UaboaMlIt eariy di^ I eainiol thlttk with Wdl, dutt M17 giMt 
"want of writing materials" could haTC been felt, cren "by the })norer 
^fosloms in the early days uf iBhini." MoUammtdt p* 350. Boeda and 
puim-leavets would never be wanting. 

*Tlm the JUMal ITddUdi; p. 101). TCfatest-^Fowthepe^ 
wera Mi 10 write, but thoM of Modtna were maecustomed to the art. 

Wherefore, when thf f^nptives could not pay any ran?om, the Pro|)hct made 
over to each of them ten uf the lads of Medina, and when these lads became 
expert in writing, that stood for the ransom of the capti?ei»*' 

fThwt to ette ODO of a Move of fairtanceB, *Abn Abbas naed to write 
Arabic before the rise of Islam, while as yet wiitiBg was lave among tiia 
Anibe." EMI nf WdckkH,^ M». 
c 
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X Sottrenjbr Biography of MeAmtL 

ihem the Coran and the requirements of bis religioiL We 
frequently informed that they carried toritUn instructions vrith 
tiiem on the latter point, and it is natural to conclude that tlMj 
would proride themselves also with irmnscripts of the more 
important parts of the Bevelatioik, especially tlioM upoik wiuch the 
ceremonies of Islam were founded, and suoh as wore Tisnally 
recited at the public prayers.* Besides the rcfereiu^ in the Ckma 
itself to its own existence in a written form, we have express mention 
made, in the authentic traditions of Omar's conversion, of a copy of 
the twentieth Sura being used by his sister's family for social and 
private devotional rcading.f This refers to a period preceding, by 
tliree or four years, tlic emigration to Medina, If transcripts of the 
revelation were made, and in common use, at that early time, wlicn 
the followers of Islam were few and oppressed, it seems a sure de- 
duction that they multiplied exceeilingly when the Prophet c;une 
to power, and his Book formed the law of the greater part of 
Arabia. 

pie\e"uT' perhaps hardly necessary to add that the limitations 

fntgmentao'- alrca^ly applied to the Coran as committed to memory, must be 
equally understood here. The trauscripts were mere fragmentary 
copies compiled, if compiled at all, vrith little or no reference to 
concatenation of subject and date. The Suras chiefly used in 



* A curious illustration of this is givcu in tho case of the despatch and 
tmhtmf to the mnnyMlteit—tbe lYcfihet^t ambMMdor, Hwith fbn AH 
Rfllr't^ wfii fl" g ttfhw tfifagff WW ^^jpwt then to **tfiiiHlatn,** (padMpa 

"explain") ^j^y tlw Ooibd, when flMj recited it in a ftHtcqgn toogae 
ordialeet. £^ at ITidbMB, p. 
Abdiilliili ibn Abbas is mentioned as a good "lianriator" CparfM^o 

"explainer") of the C'>rf\u. lb. p. 174. 

f I have before alluUed to the eridencc couveyeU hj the name ^KitatK.** 
Otiter pawgQg ieiolTe ti ie e iiiteiieoof copies in comnioa Ma> **neConui, 
. . . none shall tooch the tame, ezceptifag saeh as are ekaa." 8mm M, 

80. This is an carlt^ Meccmi Sura, and the passage was referred to by 
the sister of Omar v.licn it conversion he desired to take her copy 
of Sura XX. into hit iuuid^. Such parages are not only evidence oi the 
extreme care, if not awe, wfA which aUtranicripte of the CkNraa were tra^ 
hut tiMj tbem^yes tenred ae an important safeguard against corruption. 
The account of this tyMMOCtioninay lie nSmnd to bolowtin the 5(h dMptor 
of thia worlt. 
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public worship, or the most favourite and meritorious for prirate 
perusal and recitation, would be those of which the greatest 
number of copies existed. Transcripte of the earlier Suras, and 
of those of evanescent interest, even il extuit, would be iew in 
number.* 

Suqh was the condition of the text of the Coran during S'ato of the 
Mahomet's life, and such it remained for about a year after liis a ymt after 
death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and fragmentary death, 
copies of it increasing daily. These sources would correspond 
closely with each other; for the Corau, even in the Prophet*8 life- 
time, was r^arded with a suj)erstitious awe as containing the 
very words of God himself; so that an} variations would be recon- 
ciled by a direct reference to Mahomet, | and after his death to 
the originals where they existed, or to the transcripts and the 
memory of the Prophet's confidential friends and aiuanuenses. 

It was not till the overthrow of Moseilaraa, when a preat The Coran 

collected. 

carnage took place anionp-st the Moslems at Yemama.i and larcre ii, by 

. T >_ Zeldiwhwe 

numbers of the best reciters of the Coran were slain, that a mis- text waa aa. 

giving first arose in Omar^ mind as to the uncertainty and dadnK the 

embarrassment which would be experienced regarding the text, Aba Baiv 

when all those who had received it from the original source, and 



* Those revelations, however, must be excepteii which related to itidividimls. 
Such passages as praised or excolpated specified persons, would be luont 
euntaBj treasvnd up hj the pei«oii0 to wbom thegr refemd iad "bf tii«fr 
Amilies, huAvuver little interest they might possess for any one dliet— «^ the 

verses in Sura xxiv. rcj^ardinjj Aycslia; nnd Snra ix. 120, respecting Kah 
ibn Mi'ilik aad otherSi who were pardoned for not accompanjiug the Tabuk 

expedition. 

t See in^anoes of ewstk r efe renee e made to Unhomei by Omar, AbdaUah 
iln MM,«iid Obey On Ed^at pp. SSI ft sas, v«iL i of tlw Jfi^ 
TYoHslatioH, 

X The exact date of the battle of Ycmdma is unc^rtalii. "WfVTiirli innlv''s 
it to fall in Rabi I. A.H. 12, or one year after Mahomefs death, and Abu 
Mashar follows him. Tabari mentions the Uth jmt of the Hegira, and 
oHun give Oib md ot linit year. Tbe latter o|iiiik» is tbe Hkduit, at 

Ehalid set out for Irak after the battle, and in the l>e';inii;ng of A.H. 12. 
We^ would place it in Shahiln of A.H. 11, or only about five montlis after 
Kahomet's death, which apparently leaves too little time for the intervening 
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ihence rtored it in their memorial, shoul d htm paie o d >way. **\ 
fbur," nid h», addresnng the Caliph Atm B«er» ''that ihff 
•taqghter may again wax hoi amongst the repaaten of the GoraOf 
in other fieldi of battle; and that much m»7 be loit therefram.* 
Kow, therefore, mj advice is, that thoa ahonldeat give tpeedj 
Olden for the eoUeetioii of the Coran." Abu Bacr agreed, and 
thua made known bia wiahea to Zdd ibn XhftUt, an A^tOot er 
oonrert of Medlkm, andone of the P!rophet*a amanmeii8ea,«*< Them 
art a jQwag man, and wiae; against whom no one amongirt na eaa 
eaat an impntatien; and thoa west wont to write down the in^ired 
mehitioiu of the Prophet of the Lord. Wherefore now aeaieb 
out the CoiiBD« and braog it all together.** Sonewand nnexpected 
waa the enteqniae, that Zeid at firat ahnnk from i^ and doubted 
the propriety, or even lawiidnese, of attemptmg dial which 
Mahomet had neither himaelf done nor eommanded to be done* 
At last he yidded to the joint entreaties of Abn Bacx and Omar, 
and seeking out the fragments of the Ciuan from every quarter, 
** gathered it together, from dale-leayee, and tablets of white 
atone, and from the breasts of men.**t Bj the bbonis of Zeid, 



Islfom Bk: yUL ch. ilk pt. a. 

%J\^J\' pnpeHy slgniiM teaaehes of the d ate tw s^ m 

whidi th«K« are no leaves; it ^ppeM% however, htn to mesa date-fauMS* 
uJl^ signifies Am wMte Oomm, His conunsataij on tUs psswgs sdtfs 
«caditiaas to the sflbst that ZeidgBthsred the Ooianalio from **frscmmltof 

atid tbo skoulder and rib bones of camels and goats," ^X^^i j tmm9\^^\ 
Mithedtf 08 above. 

leelharwasfteqiisa^andfbrwritiag; Many of lisboiMlfstpealiMsiid 

letters are mentioned at rectw^d as ik gometiines red leather, is ipeaiieili 

Katih al Wucli'Ji, p. 59. Tlierc is a curiou> tradition regarding a man who 
used a leather letter refeired from MalKjniet, for the pnrjiose ol' mending his 
bucket, and whobe tkiuiiy were tiienoe called the Bani liacki—*' children of 
tiie SMNdbr," or •*«oWArr IM, p. M. 
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these scattered and oon^sed materials were rednced to the order 

and sequence in which we now find them, and in which it is pre- 
tended tliat Zeid used to repeat the Coran in tlie presence of 
Mahomet. The original copy prepared hy Zeid a])pears to liave 
been kept by Abu Bacr during tlie short remainder of his reign. 
It then came into the possession of Omar, who committed it to the 
custody of his daughter Haphsa, one of the Froi)het's widows. 
The compilation of Zeid, as copied out in this exemplar, continued 
dujing the ten years' cali|>hatfi of Omar to be the standard and 
authoritative text.* 

But variety of expression either ori^iinally prevailed in the pre- Roccnuion lu 
vious transcripts and modes ol recitation, or soon crept into the of othmjm, 

copies which were made from Zeid's edition. Mussulmans were «Jtw A^flf 

•it) 

scandalized. The Coran sent down by the Lord was one, but if 
there were several varying texts, ^vhere was its unity? Hotlzeifa, 
who had warred both in Armenia and Adzerblijau, and had 
observed the different readings of the Syrians and of the men of 
Irac, was alarmed at the number and extent of the variations, and 
w^^i^uod Othman to interpose, and stop the people, before they 
sliould differ regarding their scriptures, as did the Jews and 
Christians.""!" The CalipL w;is jtors-uaded, and to remedy the evil 
had lecourse again to Zeid, witli ^vhom he associated a jury of 
tiiree Corei^hitres.^ iiie original copy of the iirst edition was 



* This ooDsistent account is derived from the traditions in the Mishcnt. 
The aiithoritiesin the£ah6 ai Wackidi mry. Ahu Bacr is said to have been 
** the iixst who collected the Coran into (me book," p. 216. He died before 
kakid eeOMIed the GtM** (jpioteMj ikhwmak*^Jkimkai1ib» enttietioii,'^ 
p. Sift). 

Again, in regard to Omar it is said : — ** Omar was the first to collect tbo 
Cornn into one volume." Tins must refer to Abtt Bacr's cnllc< ti in, hero 
ascribed to Omaur, because made at his saggestion, p. 234^. Aguui, at page 
M7.iie Mid, tlMft'^kB died iMfiMteheAeaiketed the OoMB.'' TMmaj 



t Zttdi it will b« nmoalwra^ was a oi^Te of Modina. 
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ziT Saurcetfcr Biogng^ of MahomeL [irmmwimv. 

obtained from Haphsa's depository, and a careful recension of the 
whole set on foot. In case uf difference between Zeid and his 
coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as demonstrative of the 
CJoreishite idiom, was to preponderate ; and the new collation was 
thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in ifliich the Proph^ had 
giren utterance to his iiupliiatBon.* Transcripts ireve multiplied 
and forwarded to ihe oHef eitiei in tiie empire, and all the pre- 
Tiomdj existing copies were, bjthe Caliph's oommand, committed 
to tlie flames.! ^ original was retomed to Hi^iihsa^s 
custody. 

vUdif*. The recension of Othmin has been handed down tons unaltered. 

Snfto am So oaxefblly, indeed, has it been preserred, thai there are nOTsriar 
tions of importance,— we might almost say no Tariations at all^ 
amongst the innumerable copies of the Coran scattered lihronghout 
the vast bounds of the empire cf Ulam. Contending and embit- 
tered ftetions, taldng ibeir rise in the murder of Othm&a himself 
within a quarter of a century fiom the death of Mahomet, hanre 
era since rent the Mahometan world. Tet but On Cobam has 
always been cniient amongst them; and the consentaneous use by 
all to the present day of the same scripture, is an inefrsgable 
proof lhat we have now before us the Tery text prepared by ^ 
commands of the unfortunate G&liph.t ISiere is probably in ibe 

* It is one of the maxims of the Moslem world, snpported perhaps by the 
revelation itself (see Suiii xi. 2), that the Corau is incorruptible, ami pre- 
served from error aud variety of reudiug, by the miraculous interpiwitiou of 
GodhknseUl I]iord6r,fli6nlbnftoeiet|»ethesesndalandineoii8i^^ 
tbe trsasaction here detdled, it is held that the Cofao, as to its cxtsnial 
dress, was revealed in seven dialects of the Ar;i!)ic tongue. Si o tr iflid'ons 
at p. ^20f voL i. of the Misftcat; and Weil's Mohammed, p. 349, nolo 551. It 
ii not imprailMible that Mahom^ hunaelf may have originated or countcnaaoed 
some idea of diii kind, to avoid the emTMHrnuanent of dttMng'venioiis of the 
tame passages of revelation. See also Wtfft EkMlMMg^ p. 48. 

f MiihcAt,yo\. i. p. 525. W&cktdi, however, mentions that twdvf persons 
were employed by Othman in this work, among whom were Ohey ibn Kab 
and Zeid* The three Oordsh noCieed ia the text were probably umpiru 
ftomanong the tvdm K&tib at FT^c^ufi, p. 378). 

X Tlie Moslems would liavc us believe that some of the self-same copies, 
penned by Otlmian or by bis order, are still in existence. M. Quatremere 
has collected a number of facts bearing on tliui head. Journal A^iatique, 
Jnttett 1838, pp. 41, §t 9tq, The very copy wUeh tiie Caliph held fa hit 
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I.] r/te Coran* xv 

woxldno odiier woik ivliioh liaa lenudned tirolTecentarieB ivith so 
pure a text* The Tunont leadings are wonderfbUj &v in nmn- 
hex, and are <dueflj confined to difoenoee in the Towel poinli and 
diacritical off^ But these marks were invented at a Jater date. 
They did not exist at aU in tBe early oopks, and can liaidly be 
said to afibet the teact of Othmln.* 



?iriT)'l when he was murdci"ed is said to liave been preserved in the village of 
Auturtus. Others hold Uiat leaves uf it were trea&ured up iu the graud 
moeqveof Oordofmt and Bdrid deacribea hi detail tiie eenaiogiiet wiAwUeh 
they were treated: they were finally tramferred to F«t or Telemsan. Ibn 
Batilta, when in the fourtceoth century he visited Basra, declares that this 
Goran was then in its mosque, and that the marks of the Caliph'ti blood were 
«t3l VlciUe at the woa^ds (Sura iL t. 1S8), '*God diaU arenge thee agaiort 
tbem.'* Xm*« framfaefiiN, i». 8& [The EA^ at Wiekidi, p, 198, states that 
the unfortunate Cali})h'a blood ran down to these words.] Other of Otli- 
mun's originals arc said to be preserved in Egypt, Morocco, and Damai>cus; 
SkH well 8US at Mecca and Media«^ The Mediua copy, it ib said, iiait a note at 
the end, rebting that it was oompiled hy the injunctions of OUnnla; and the 
compilers* names are also given: Cnf. Gayamjoii Sfxiin, vol. i. pp. 222 — 224, 
and 497, 498j and WeiPs Einldf, p. .'51. In Qnatrcintrc'^^ roi^rlusion that 
though the preservation of such copies is not unpos^ible, yet tlie accounts on 
the subject are of douhtixil authority, I ain disposed to coucur. It appears 
Teiy vnBkely that anjof Othmla'a copies can have escaped the innwnerabls 
changes of dynasty and party to whldi everj port U the Jfoden world has 
been subjected. Any very ancient coifj would conu^ however nnfoonded 
the claim, to be called that of Othm&a, 
* Then tn, however, fajstiices ofTaiiatioii in the hstten tlienuclvee, and 

tih«eeamnofteoiifiiiedtodlfiSBreneeiathedote, as (Sunt viL 

58, and xxv. 49), ol^*? fori^ ol^^ (iv.83). They extend sometimes to the 

/omof thelettenalflcas ^ju^ ft, ^jJds QxxsL s»)» §n cJL^ 
(jEzii37.) WW J ^ 

XUaaloioet incredible purity uf text, ni a book so widely scattered over 
flie world, sad comthmiJIy copied by people of difibient tongues and laads^ 
is without doubt owing mainly to Othmln's leoenaiOD, and the oflleial 
enforcement of his one edition. To countenance a yarious reading was an 
offence against the State, and punished as such. An instance may be found 
in Wmf» History of He Caliphs, voL il p. 676. Yet the Tarions readings 
for iHiich the learned Abnl Hasan was perseented, appear to ha^e been veiy 
innoretit and harmless to the government. TVc need not wonder tliat, when 
such means were resorted to, a perfect nnifoi-mity of text has been main- 
tained. To compare (as the Moslems are fond of doing) their pure text, 
wiA tiift vaiioas readings of oar Scriptares, is to compare things between the 
histoiy and esseatial points of whldi thm is no aoalogy. 



I 
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i.WMfiM 8in<»,iiheii|Wepossfl08tiieii]id<mbCedtextofOtimila^i«^^ 
will » feitb- tt nmaiiiB to be inqaiTed wneuiflr uist test WM in honeit re-prodnc- 
tion«Faw tion of Aba Baer'fl edilaoii,ivi& the tSmple reoondkment of uniiii- 
AteiMkr? portaiilT«rialioiis. Thefeiatbelblleitgroaiidibrbelievnigthatit 
was so. No eariy or twi i i ir ut l l iy trsditioais throw suspicion of imftir 
deflliiigupcmOUiralii.* The Shtaltt, indeed, of laler lames, pnelend 



* Weil, iiiticecl, impugns Othman's lionesty, by paying that he oommittcd 
the ta.-^k not to tlie most learned men, but to those most devotcfl to himself; 
Chali/. L p. 167. iiut he 8««uis iiereiu uii&takcu; for Wackidi, a^* we hsTO 
•eeo, bddi that Otiunftn Mieeted twehe men for the woric, among whom was 
Obej ibn Eab ai weD aa Zeid, the two best anthorities living. Abdallah ibn 
~ MasAd, it is true, was vexed at Zcid l>ctng entnuted with the revision, and 
cast sof^pidons upon him, but this, as will be shown in the next n(^w«s simple 
jealousy. Zdd was selected finr the Jirst compilation bj Aba Bacr 
Omar, and Ochmftn cannot be blamed for fixing upon the same person to 
revise it. The traditions regarding Zeid assign to him a high and nnex* 
ceptionablc character; vide Katibal Wdckidi,^. 172^ 173. He is spoken of 
as ^ the first man in Medina for his judgment, dedsion, reading of the Cionm, 
and legid knoiHedge, dnxing the cJiphetes of Omar, Olluian, Ali, and until 
he died in MoAria's reign." 

The only tradition which impntcs to Othman any chanije is one in the 
Miskrdt (i. p. 526), where the Caliph, being a-ked why he bad joiued Suras 
viii. and ix. without interposing the usual formula, "In the name of God, 
fte.,** 18 aaid to hatre answered diat **t]ie Prophet, when dictating a passage, 
used to direct the scribe to write it in the Sura relating to sm h and such a 
subject; that Maliomet died before explaining tlie jTOWtion of Suraix. which 
was the last revealed; and that, as it resembled in subject Sura viii, be 
(Othmau) liad joiueU them together without the intervening formnla." Here 
eertainfylanodiaqgeof eoiraption, or even of dianging the portion of aiqr 
portion of the Coran, but simply a direction as to the form and heading with 
which one of the chapters should be entered. There is also a tradition from 
Dzahaby given by Weil (^Chattf. i. p, 168, note), which apparently implies 
dia^ pievioQa fioOteiB^ eolleetion, the Ooran, though arranged ioto Sues, 
waanctlNNMii^tafidMrinto oeevoliiBeorieilefk ''Hie Coran," ft sits, 

"was oookpOMd of boohir" J l jf —hnt Oflimln left it ens hoofc." 

TMswOTldcoCTeepondwitfi the pdndpler^Cardipg the two editions hid deiiTO 

in the commentary on tlie MUhcdt; — " The difference between llieoollection of 
% Abu Bacr and that of Othm&n, is that the object of the former was to gather 

up everything, so that no portion should be lost; the object of the latter, to 
prevent angr discrepancy in eofisft,** Ibe fonner object anyAi have been 
attained without anai^^aeSovas into nvolmBe. 8liII,IiMiiiBetoaiBk 
that Aba Baer did ao aica^ge tfana. 
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that (Kbmlii kftoni ocftsm Saras or passages wiucli ftnoted Alt 
Bnl ihui is ineradible. He ewM not possibly haye done so withoiil 
being observed at the time; and it cannot be imaipaed libat AH 
and bis fttUowm-Hoot to mention tbe wbde body of the Mnssnl* 
mans who ibndly regarded the Goran as tbe word of God— vroold 
have permitted such a parooeeding. 

In support of this position, the foDoinng argnments maj be Bcaaons tag 
addnoed. J^^uvL — When Othn^'s editicm was prepared, no open ttSStSLia. 
breach had yet taken phce between the Omeyads and the Alyites. 
The unity of Islam was still complete and unthreatened. AITs 
pretensions were undeveloped. Ko, sufficient object can, there* 
ftfre, be a s s ig ned far tbe perpetration by Otbmftn of an oflenoe 
whidi Moeftems even tiien regarded as one of liie blackest dye. 
Stoond4 — On the other hand, Ali, from the voy commencement 
of Othmfta*s reign, had an Snihiential party cf adherents, strong 
enough in the end to depose the Galipb, to storm his palace in tiie 
heart of Medina, and to put an end to his Hib. Can we ocnoeive 
that these men would have remained quiet, when the Tery evi- 
dtmce cf their leader's superior daims was being openly ezinmged 
from the book of God? 2%widL— At the time of the recension, 
tiifiie were still multitudes alive who bad the Goran, as originally 
delivered, by heart; and cf the supposed -passages fkvonring All— 
had any ever ezisted^--4here would have been num^ous tran- 
scripts in the hands of his family and followers. Both cf these 
eources must have proved an efiiBCtual dieckupon any attempt at 
suppression.* JburiA.— The part;^ of Ali shortly after ■*«i«mMi 



* Wtfl sapposes that Othmin thfeatened tiie MverMt pnnishnients against 
tlMM who did nol bnfo all the old manvBcriplB. Gudk der ChaSftm, L p. 

1 69, note. But we find in reality no trace of any such severity, or indeed of any 
inquisitorial proceedings at all. The new edition, and f ho destruction of former 
copies (though sub&eq^ncntly forming a convenient :k dilation against 0th- 
mAn,) do not appear to have ocdted at the time any i^nrpriae or oppoeftion. 

Tlie opposition and imprigonmcnt of Abdallnh ibn Masud originated in 
his discontent and jealousy. Thatbii^ Coran was hm ut for its supposed cn ors 
(^ChaliJ. i. p. IG'J,) is not supported i>y any j^ood tnidition; it was probably 
burnt witli all the otheiii, on the new edition being promulgated. The 
Ibiiovingiaallthait WWdi haaapoaift. A tradition rans thna:-^ Ab- 
.daDab flbia MasAd addreeeed aa ifiwn the oomiiiaad was received regarding 

d 
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an indipaidflBl altilodey ttid he lumidf fa 
la it poanble ttat tttii«r All, or hm pav^, wlien ihna arrited al 
powwi woaU liiiva tokialed a nntilated ConiH-aiiitilatod ex- 
pienlftodeatnyliiiehniiit? Telwefiadibatiliey ftltoiredone 
and the aame Cogan uMi their oppoaenli, and laiaed not eten tha 
lhadow of an objactioii agaimt H.* The UMUigeiiti m indeed 



(the compilation or recension of) tlic Coran ; and refemog to the rerfe in 
the Coran reprobating robbery (of the booty, J^Li Sara iil lf>2,) he mlded, 
** And they have made secret robbeij in the Coran ; and certainly if I were to 
recite the Coran aeemding to Aa teeding of any other pmtm whaterer ithom 
In]ghlchaaeetoMleel,ik mid be better ia aqr ofijiiioii llin ihe radlig 
of Zeid. For, by the Lord! I received seTcnty Suras from the mouth of 
the Prophet himself, at a time when Zeid was but n cnrly-headed urchin 
playing with the children. Verily, if I knew any one more learned 
than myself in the book of ib» Lord« I wonid tntTel to hfan, were it nerar lo 
lur.** Katib al WitUdi, p. 169. These are thowor^evidentltyof ap iq aed 
and discontented man. Had there been any foiindution for bit eehnaaUi IPe 
■honld undoubtedly have heard of it from other <iuarter8. 

* So far from objecting to Othm&n's revision, Ali multiplied copies of his 
version. Quatremere, in the p^ier cited in a former note, anu»g other 
USB. Bupposod to have been w iUl i u by Ali, meatlooe one wMch wai pre- 
e ew ed at Mesched Ali up to the fourteenth century, and which bora Us 
signature. Some leaves of the Coran, taid to liuve been cojiicd by him, are 
now in the Lahore Tosha-Khdmi ; others in the same reiK»sitory arc a-scribod 
to the pen of his sou, Uuseiu. Without leaning upon such uncertain evidence, 
it b abondaailfy soikleBt Ibr oar ai g aa a eat that copies of Otfamla's Gofia 
were notoriously used awif —If i j B ff li f if jMNliMMll^aBd bava beta ee «a> 
intemiptcdly up to the present day. 

There is a curious traditicn in Wddddi to the following eifect : — AM 
delayed long todobomage to Abn Bacr« who bi^ipeiiiiig to aieet Un aAed* 
•Art Oam dupleaMdwith my hem;/ iUettd MtfT--^ Nv^* replied AH, i 
have sworn with an oath that I shall not put on my mantle, except for prayers^ 
until I have coUcctt'd the Coran.' And it h thouj^ht that he wrote it (chro- 
nologically) according to its revektion " But it is at the same time admitted 
that nobody ever kneir anything of neh a eollaete} the tndilionlilB add 
— " Had that book reached us, verily there had &«M kaowltdpt ^ at dersM.** 
Kutib al WockiJi, p. 1 &8}y A similar tradition appears to be referred to by 
Weil {Chif' f. i p. in*>, note). But the idea is preposterous, and is simjily an 
iny^tiou to exculpaiu Ali from the charge of having done homage to Abu 
Beer tardily. Had be reaDy compiled a Goran of his own, we ihoald have 
bad multitudes of traditions about it, Beddei, the notion, as already 
obeenredyis l aecBBpalihie with bissnbaefesDk neeptkn of Olhndb's venioiu 
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nad to hm madd it one of ihcir compliiiiti agpinit (Khnln tluit 
he bad eanaed a new edition to be made of ihe Ootaiiy and bad 
committal all ^ old copiea to the flameei bat these proeewilingi 
tranoliieetedtorapljaattiiaiitbDriaedaadaae^^ Kohiiit 
WB drcyped of any alteration eg onriawon. Bncli a aiqipoaitioo, 
palpablf aiNmrd at the tane^ ia altogether an aller4ho«i|^t cf tiie 
modeni Shiai. 

We may then aoftly eondnde that OAmln^ leoaukm ma, » um 

• • ' edition of 

what it p wfeaw d to be, a leprodnetion of Aba Baer'a edition, • 
with a more petfeot confbiinilyto theMeccan dialeotand poariblT of tbe 
a mote nnifoim amngement of ito patti, — bat atill a fidthlfal : 



iq^todootkm. The moit imporfeaat qnesllott yet reniaina, viz., 
IfXtfAar .Ite BoeKf «dE(ftm 

Makemef$ rwMiom* The A^Uowisg oonaideratioaa warrant 
the belief lhat it was anth e n ti o and, in the naln, aa oonplete aa 
at the time waa poanble. 

.9M.-->We have no leaaon to donbt that Aba Baer waa a Reasons for 
dnoere follower of Hahomel| and an eaxneat beBerer in the divine 
orig^ of the Goran. His ikithM attach m ent to the Hopbet't ST^it^d 
poscMiy oonapionoaa for tfie laat twenty yean of hia Hfe, and hie Bakr aodtt* 
flfupli^ 4iPiMMtflpt| and TTnaiwbitiio'nB <^^|p^rtiiMmt aa fiafij^i to SSul^''"* 
admit no other aoppodtion* Firmly believing the revdationa of 
hia dear ftieod to be the revelatioaB of God himaetf, hii nataial 
object woold be to aeeore a pore and oo n ^et e tranagiiptof tfaeafc 
A abuhr aigimient appliea with ahnoet eqna! force to Omar and 
the other i^ents in the leviaion. The great maas of Mussuhnaaa 
were ondoabtedly dnoar^ nay fanatical, in their belie£ From 
the aeribea tbemaeheB, onplojed in the ecnnpilation, down to the 
hnmblest believer who brought his little store of writiDgon atonea 
or palm-leaves, all would be influenced by tbe same cai nc5t rleslre 
to leprodnoe the very words which their Prophet had declared aa 



Afi wai noreoiTer deeply Tened hi tlieOona, and his nianoiy (if tfsdhioii 

be true) would amply have suflSced to detect, if not to restore, any pnssaj^e 
that had been tampered with. Ali said of liimsclf, " there is not a verse 
in the (Jorau, of which I do not know the matter, the parties to whom it 
refen^ sad tlM ptsoe and tioM of its m«hitioii,«hclhsrhy niglitorliy day, 
whether in tfaailshisw upon AemomitHiis.* JQUift e/ IFddfcwK -IBSl. 
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liM xnfif ii t i gft ttook tiio Lord* And % wiwiilftT gmnmlM «»"ffty| 
in the Ibeliiiga of the people aft hoge, in whoee aoal no principle 
WM more deeply rooted, than an awful reverence l(Nr the tuppoeed 
word <i God. The Goran itself oontaina frequent demmoiationa 
agunat thoae who ihonld pieiunie to **&hricate anything in the 
name of the Lord,^ aa well as ooaceal any part of diat which he 
had revealed. Sueh an actbn, repreaented aa the.worat deaciip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the first Hoslema^ in die 
earlj ardoor of their fidth and iove^ ever dared to eo n t e mplalft.* 



♦Fi*Q«».Sa»vi.a,21. 4U) ^ ^\ Ji ^ 3 

^^*\^\ JJu % <0\ A?IjV IheauieNBtiBMDtiiB 

nearly the sauic words, is repeated in elcTcn other places. 

The considerutiotu above detailed seem guflScicnt to rcbnt the sapposition 
advanoedbj Dr. MT^ (Mohammed^ fk S60,) that Xhu Bacr mi§kt haife col- 
luded withZeid, or tome other of the Prophet's scribes, and made them pro- 
duce at pleasure scraps which Mahomet never pave forth, as portions of the 
Coran. TIm OKI.T piusage brought forward, tkvouriiig this view, is that 
regarding dw mottafitjr of lUhmiwt, quoted (or, as Weil hold^ fUbricatod) 
hj Aba Beer iiawiediately after his death. The people wen at As time 
frantic with grief, and refused to believe that their Prophet and their Buler, 
whom a few hotirs before thej had pccn in the mosque apparently conval- 
esceoty and upon whom tbcj hung for temporal guidance and for t>piritaal 
directioa, was really dead. Tbejpenaaded ChemielTesthathe wasonlyma 
swoon, and would soon again return t<j consciousness, as from some heuvenly 
journey. It w;i,< tlms that when Aim Bucr .vouiiJcd in their curs Malionict's own 
words, in which (with reference to his perilous position in a fic^Id of i tattle j lie 
had announced his mortality, they were bewildered, and " it was as if they had 

not known that this Terse had. been revealed, until Aba Bacr recited it; and 

the people took it up from him, and forthwith it was in all their moothSi** 

Another relates — "By the Lord! It was «n that when 1 heard Abn Bacr repeat- 
ing this,! was horror-struck, my limbs shook, 1 fell to the earth, and i knew 
of a cortainty that Mahomet was Indeed dead.** Kdtib al Woekidh p. UHi 
SuMmit^ 4fiS. The whole drenmstaaces appear nataral and rea^HIy^U^ 

cable by the highly excited feelings and wOd grfef of Omar and those who were 
with him- The traditions are throughout consistent with the Coran. ^lahomet 
always contemplated death as awaiting him, and spoke of it a^ such . 1 lie tradi- 
tion of his having declared tiiat tiie chdce of both worlds, {Le. the optioA of 
death and transfer to paradise, or of oonlinnance in this world,) was offered 
him is a fiction^ or a highly-coloured exaggeration. Wliatcver expectations 
of a miraculou'; interference and rc>Tisritation ^lahomet's !-udden dr ( t n-c may 
have excited, they were certainly warnuited neither by the Coran nor by any 
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890(md.-^1!ba eamplatixm was made witbin two yean of 
Uahomat^a death.* We have seen that aerf eial of his foUowera llTered by 
had the eutiie revdatioa (exoepiaiig perfa^ adme obaolele fin^g- ^u^tinA 
meati) by heart; tliat amy Moakm tzeaaaied it up move or lets ii^Sm 
in hii memory ; and that there wen offieial ledtera of it, for*^'^'^^ 
paUk worship and toitioi^ ill aU eoimtriea to whidi Isla^ 
These formed an nnbrolEen link, a Uving stereotype, between the 
revelation, fieah from Mahomet^s lips, and the editkm of it by 
Zeid» Tbxi^ the people were not only sinoere and ftr?cnt in Iheir 
desire fer a ftithfhl copy of the Coran; ihey were slio in posses- 
sion of ample means for realizing their wi^, and for testing the 
accoracy and eompletenflss of the Tolnme placed by Aba Bacr in 
their hands. 

A still greater teoority would be obtained from the mnL- it 
fragmentary transeripta, which edisted in Mahomet^s faiMme, ^7',;^|^^^ 
and must have greatly multiplied before the Coran was thrown m. i ms ti an 
togemae. These were in the possession, probably, of all who bumu of the 
eottld read. And aa we know that the oompilation of Abo Bacr 
came into immediate and unquestioned use, it is reasonable to 
oondude that it embraced and oorzeflponded with every extant 
fragment ; and th^njhn, by common consent, sopeiseded them 
all. We hear of no fragments intentionally omitted by the com- 
pUers, nor of any that difiered from the received edition. Had 
any such been disoorerable, ^usy would undoubtedly have been 
preserred and noticed in those traditional repositories which 
treasured up the minuftest and most triTial acts and sayiogp attri- 
buted to the Prophet. 

Faurth.'^The oontoits and the arrangement of the Goran Fourih.- 
speak forciUy for its authentiaity. All the fragments lliat oould temai en. 

' • • ■ simpluity 

speech of Mahomet. T entirely ili?scnt from Weil, that there is any susjiicion ii! ^'s*!* Ow'* 
whatever of the verse repeated by Abu Bacr having been fabricated lor the compiler*, 
occasion. To me snoh suspiciou ^poan to be gntnitotis increduhty. Cnf, 
W0i% IfaXoMMtf, pp. 8S8» SSOj Us MiMmg^ p. 43; and hii Ocaet. 4ar 
ChaJ&fim^ ToL L pp. 4 ft IS. 

*The battle of Yemnmn, as before montioncil, occurred witliin a year 
aflcr Mahomet's death. Abu Bacr's caliphate lasted little more than two 
years and two months. The compilation was certainly in progress, il nut 
completed, between the ibcmer date and Aba Bacr^ death. 
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poniUj be obiiiiMl \tm efidnllj, niib tiie moil wHbm aao^ 
cit7, been joined tqgvlfaer. Tbe pitalnrork bem no wtAB olm 
A^^iwtQ gfioius or • iw^Mii^ hand. It devlj loitiliM to the 
fidth end xeifenaoB of die oompilni, and pnra theft duj dend 
not do more then tamjify ooUeet the moed fiegnMuti ead pleee 
^fiflp^ in j TiTte ^ ffl H ti ffP I Bf fppt^^ the fiilff t '' *hwib l( n lepttitione} 
peliing rdteretion of the same ideaa, Ihe aune trathi, the aame 
doettinee; henoe the aoriptnie stariea end Aiab ]egenda,told awm 
and ofer agidn irith Ihtie Terbal vaiiatioii; henoe the perfadtng 
west of connection, and the ataitBng ehaeme between a^jeoanl 
paannficii Ag ^^i the coutt^o^ of if»i M ' niM<* | and his fitaOtiei 
whiofa it was someluMS ezpedieat to represent as having bem 
noticed bj the Deity, eie all with evident faithlblness enttfed in 
the Coran. Not less nndiegtueed eie the fieqfosnt verses which 
are contndicted or abrogated by later lerdationa.* The editor 
pleinlj oomtented himself with simplj briflging togetheTi and 
eopjiog OQt in a continuous form with scrupulous eoGonMj, the 
fiegmsnteiy meterials within his reach. He neither Tonlared to 
seleet from repeated versions of the same incident, nor to reconcile 
diflhnneesy nor by the ellenftion of e single letter to dore<4aiI 
abrupt transitions of oontexty nor bj tempering with the text to 
soAen discreditable iqppearanoes. Thne we possess ereiy inteinel 
gnanntee of oonfidence. 
A recension But it joij bo objocted, — U tho text of Aba Beer's Goran was 
edition, why pure andnnirersally looerredihowcame it to be so soon oomiiited; 

•^«nd to lequue, m consequenoe of its Tsnaaons, an extensive 
lecensiop? The traditions do not efibrd ue snffioknt light to 
determine deoisively the oanse of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various reading in tiie older fragmentary 
transcripts, which xemeined in the possession of the people; they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects of Arabia, and the 
diffisr^t modes of pronnncai^ion end orthography; or they msy 



♦ Thoagh the coitvenipnt doctrine of abrogation ^? acknowledged in the 
CoraOtjret the Mossulmaus eudeavonr as far ait pusidble to explain away 
sueb cqntradletlong. Still thqr are obliged to oon&M that the Conta ooa.- 
taies no fewer than SSft vsises oanceUed by lalar 0Mi» 
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htf¥t sptong up iiataralljr,befne a ftriet ttiiUor mity in all private 
maaroiiwipti im qftaiilygnfogoed* Itissaflksieiiktoiu tokncnr 
lihat in Otlmil&*B leviano wwum i e fras liad to the or^fmol exem- 
pibnr of tiie fint oom i i i latioB, end tfaait ii« hm otiienriae efeacj 
guai«Btoe» iatarnal and czlenial, oi powcwing a tezi tfie tame as 
that whlshlidioiiMt Imnatlf gaT6 ibrth and uaed.* 

* I have already referred to the Mahometan theory of the teven ittikelt, aa 

possiblj founded in part on some explanation given by Mahomet to account 
for two Off more varying versions of the siunc text, b<jth given forth l»y 
Uttidf a« dMne. The iiea, bowever, was probably not fully developed or 
mjfkfld into a systematic form tfil after Ut dMHii nhn it wtm nq/dni to 
account for the various reading^. 

Variety of readings in the orijfinals might arise from two causes. Fimt.— 
Fuiisuges actually distinct and revealed at dillereut timts might be so similar 
as to appear really mmm wttb inrignifieaDt iparfadoni { aadit kpoHiUe 
they might thus came to be confoundod togeChtft the diftnooeB being 
regarded as various readings. This, however, is opposed to the tautological 
character of the present Coran, which renders it Hkely tliut such pas^^ages 
were always inserted as separate and distinct revelations, without any 
ttkgafi it eoHaiioii or ooa ablBBthm with fltfaor paaaagM nhieh they might 

Second — Different transcripts of one and the same passage might have 
variations of reading. It is potsibk that sucli trnui>cripts might be eocA 
copied li ixtaiiu ia Zeid% ccmpiktion as separate passages, and that 
heooa iiiay ariia ioine part of the xepetiliaM of tha Oataa. Batftomthe 
care with which the time$ and occMions of the several revelations are said to 
have been noted and remembered, it seems more likely that mch pa^agee 
wvn inserted but once. How, then, were the various readings in the difler- 
ent tnmserfpts of the same passage treated? Some, leaning on the dogma of 
the " seven dialects,** suppose that they were all exhibited in Zeid'e fttt 
collection. But this is very improbable. Zeid evidently made one version 
out of tlie wlu le. The various readings would that remain with the posses- 
sors ui tiiu original transcripts. 

Wa have then Hbt ftOowfaig sooroes from wUeh Tariooa Teadings maj 
have crept into the mbsequent copies 0/ Abu Boer's version, L The varia^ 
tions in the private transcripts just referred to might have been gradually 
transferred to suuh copies. H. Differences, in the mode of repetition fnHU 
Bumory, and pecoUaritiM of dialect, migfat hare been sfaafler]^ traoiferred} 
or m. Tfaa manneirqiti not being diaeked, as was aftenrardf done bj Odi- 
mSn's standard copy, would naturally soon begin to differ. 

Variatinri?:, once introduced into wliat was rf q'nrdfd n<: {he Word of God, 
acquired an auxliority, which could only be superseded by a gunerul revision 
each ae Ot^migk% and by the iadfaortetha dadaioa of tha SoaceaNr and 
BapteieBlellye of tha Rophet of <i>a Lord. 
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^7 nrc'U ^^^> however, it k miimtaineil ikfiin now Imto the Oonui 
^"J!^T Of d MM Zs/^ byMdiome^tlieie is no groond 
bur»bJ^ passageB, onoe giTen forth at inspired, maj not at aame tobaeqneiit 
^>>,<''^- period have been ohai^ or withdniwn hy BrxtphtH kimMtf, 
■**«^ On the oontraty, repeated examplet of saoh withdrawal are 
noticed in the traditions; and alteraCiona (althooi^ no ezpreis 
inatances are giren) aeem to be ekarljr impEed in the fbUowi^g 
early teiditiona:^ 

Omar praised Obej ibn Kab, and said that he waa the moat 
perfect repeater of the Coran* " We, indeed " he added, ** are in 
the habit of omitting some portions inohided hj Obey in his 
recitation. For Obej is wont to affitm, — htard the Prqphit 
uybtg S0, and lomitnot a mngU word entered m the Conm Igr the 
Pnjj^^ whereas the &ct is Uiat parts of the book were revealed 
in the abaence of Obej,** (which cancel or alter some of the Tersea 
which he rq)eats.)* 

Again, — Ibn Abbte stated that he preferred the xettding of 
AbdalJah ibn Mas&d;— fiir Mahomet used to hare the Coran 
repealed to him (bj Gabriel) onoe erexy Bamazin; and in the 
year of his death it was twice rqieated, and Abdallah waa present 
(on bo& occasions) ibd wmnssED what was RE?B*i.it> iHUiory 

ABD WHAT WAS GHAXOED."t 

The Goran itself reoogmses the withdrawal of certain passages, 
after they had been g^ven fbrih as a part of the Bevelafion 
''Whatever Terses we cancel, or oanee ihee tofirget^ we give thee 
better in thear stead, or the like thereof.**} 

Any passages which Mahomet, thus finding to be uuxmveDient, 
or otherwise xaexpedieat for publication, altered or withdrew firom 
the original transcripts before they went into circnlstion, will, of 
coarse^ not be fonnd in oar present Goran. Bat this does not bk 
any measare affect the vahie of the Goran as an exponent of 
Mahomet's opinions^ or rather of the opinions he finally professed 
to hdldj since what we now hare, though possibly corrected and 
modified by himself, is stiU hie <nim,% 

* K&tib al W6ekuK, p. 169. f V- 1^ t Sura U, r. IW, 
I IlM floUoinng bfllieT«,tlie onlyiaitaaoesQf wiA 
nfiMiedtoiatlietiyUtioiis:^ . 
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It is, moreover, not impossibk' that verses which had been Nor sor.u; ob- 
allowed to fall into abeyance and become obsolete, or the sup- jirLss<'4, or 
pre.ssion of which Maliomet may himself have desired, vrere pSwagesT^ 
sought out hj the blind zeal of his followers and, with pious 



First. — Upon the slaughter of the serenty Moslems at Bir Mauna, Mahomet 
pretended to have received a menage firom them through the Deity, which 
is giren hj difi^Brefnt traditiomsts (wfth slight variations) as fbllows:— • 

vcv In om people this intelligence regarding us, that we have met our Lord, 
and that He is well pleased witli uh, and we are well pleased with mm.** 
KiHbalWidAii, pp. 108^ aad Uff^i Tabari, ^ 415. After ibis had been 
rqieated bj all the believers for some tone Maveree of the Coran, it was can* 
celled and withdrawn. No adequate reason is recognizable for this cancelment. 
That supposed by Weil, viz^ that the message is from the slain Moslems 
and not Uke the nst <^ tlM Goran, from God hims^ is bardljr snfflcieu^ 
beeasae in other plaoea alio the ftmnila of the dhine nesngo haa to be 
supplied. Here the faisettknt <^ some tneh expreaslaii Sat, thns saith 
thy Lord, — thy con^anions say unto ww, cmmy to our pfoph" &c., woTtM 
reduce the passage to the Mahometan role of coming from the mouth of God 
hiiBwilf 

iSSseaad^-Oniar la said thna to haro addienad hfa anljeola at Ifedhia:-* 

"Take heed, ye people, that ye abandon not the verse which commands 
Stouiiifr for Htlnlferv; nnl if any one say, we do noffjjid two punishments (/.«. 
one ibr adultery and auoiher for fomicaiion) t» tJte book of the Lordf 1 reply 
<ih«t yvtOj I have saeD flie Fkoiihct of tibe Loid exaoatiiig the ponUlBmit of 

stoning fbr adultery, and we have put in force the same after hint. And, l^* 

the Lord! if it were not that men would say" OiHiir Jialh introduced somethinq 
new into tlie 6ora«," I would have inserted the same in the Corau, for tmly 1 

faavereadthoTetae— Uuj ila^V^I j 

" Hie married man and the married woman when they commit adultery stone them 
both without doubt." Kdiib al Wdckidif p. 245^} Weil's Mohammed^ p. 351. 
That tide command ahonld baive been omitted, after bdiig onee entered in 
the Coran, appears strangely tmaooonntaUe when we remember its great 
importance as a civil rule, and the prominent part it occupied in the contro- 
versy Avitli the Jews, who were accused of hiding the similar connnaud 
alleged to he in the Old Testament. There must, however, be some foundo* 
tion ftr Omai'i speech, becanse atoning ia atill lij Mahomrtan law tbe 
pmifdmunt fbr adnlteiyt and the only anthoiitj lior die pvactloe ia the with- 
drawn verse. 

Third. — A tradition is quoted by Maracci (ii, p. 42), to the eflfect that a 
verae about avaUcy of gold hai been omitled ftom Sura x. at v. 26, but the 
anthority aeons doubtftil. 
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Ttt&eialioii fi>r eTeryUun^ bdlmd to be ith» void of God, cnterod 
in Zdd*8 Golkwtion* On die odwr bind, manj eulj pamgee of 
ephemeral interest may, wit2ioiit any dedgii on the part of 
Mahomet, have entirely disappeared In the lapae of time; and no 
trace being left, they mnat neoesaaiily hare been omitted from the 
compilation. Bnt both of dieee are hypothetical poritiona, nnnip* 
ported by actual OTidenoe or tradition. * 
coNCLusioiT. The conchttion, whioh we nay now with oonfidenoe draw, ia 
an authentie that ihe editions botii of Abu Baor andjof Ofhmin ware, not cn^ 
Ai^hoiK. t i* faithful, but oomplete aa frr aa the materials went; and that what- 
reve turns. omisslotui tiieve may hare been, they were not on the part of 
' the oompilers intenttonaL Hie real drawback to the inestimable 



FimrA.'-l. have already noticed the tale bj AbdaBah ilni HaaOd, of h*9 

discoTcring that a verse had djaapfMareil duriog the night fiom bia kavei^ it 
having been cancelled ficom heaven. Vide above, p. ir. 

There is a fifth pasiiage regarding the goddesses of ^Tecca, which Mahomet 
is said to have repeated at the suggestion of Satan as a verse of the Corao, 
and wbidi is hdd to have been azponged midev divine diiectiomlijliahoiDflt 
bimMlf. EMbal WitJaOi^^^i raftoK fi. 140} NoUhf Dr. S^prmgtr, 
p. 128; Asiatic Journal, No. xii. See also hdovsr in Cliaptcr v. Bat 
according to Moslem ideaa^ tfaeae words nam fonned ao actual portioa of 
the Revelation, 

The Mahometans divide the abrogated passages into three dasses: 
L Where the writing is canceUed and remored^hot the purport or oonunaad 
TCmanu, as in the first and second instaueea given abova 11. Where the 

command is cancollod, btit the writing or passage itself remains, as in the ab- 
rogated verses regarding Jerusalem being the JBablah, &c UL Where the 
writing and purport are botii eancelled, ai in the third and fbrnrth inrtaoeea^ 
quoted in this note. 51m Mameei, iL p. 48. 

*Tb9 poaalbflitjr of unintentional omiasions from the Coran befiira its 
fragments were collected into one volume, is admittod in the very reason 
urged by Omar for its collection; — he feared, if there was farther slaughter 
among those who had it by heart, that much might be lost /torn the Coran. 
Mttheit, i ffS5. There ia abo a tradidon tma Zeid himself that the UmA 
Terse of Sura ix. (or, as others say, a section of Sam xxiii.) waa fonad 
with Khuzcima, after all the rest of the Corau hud been collected. The trif 
dition, however, is suspicious. It seems improbable that any portion of 
dther of those Suns should hare been so imperfectly {nesetred, seeing that 
both are Medina ones, and the fovmer, (Sura ix.) (be very Uut revealed. 
Possibly the rccorcrcd rcrse had been revealed SO lately, that sufficient time 
had not elapsed for copies to get abroad. 
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Twlm of the ComHf as a contempomy and aoAenlie i«oord of 
Uahomet^ obaraeter and actions, is die want of anangement and 
oonnectkm whicli pervades it; so l]iat,in inquinng into the mean- . 
Ing and Ibrce of a passage) no infidlible dependence can be placed 
upon the a«i(]aoent sentences as being llie tnie ooutexL But 
bating this serious defSset, we may upon the strongest presnvplion 
affinn that every verse in the Goran is the genuine and noaltered 
comporitLon of Mahomet himself and oonolnde ifith at least a 
doae appiQzimatum to the verdict of Yon Hamnwr — l%at we 
hoid tils Oonm ii>he ai tn/nXjf Makonuts toordf, oi Ifts MahomeUmg 
koUH to^iks word <fChd,* 

The importance of this deduction can haidhr be over-esliniated. importance 

* * ot til*- < 'oran 

The Cowl becomes the gronnd-vrark and the test of all inqniries funa>hing 
into the origin of Idam and ihe character of its Ibnnder. Here run -vi k ncr; 
ire have a stoie*house of JfoAomsl^s otm vKrd» rtoord^ ditrmg his own won^ " 
Ufiy extending over the whi^ coozae of his pnbEo career, and ter. 
ilhistrating his religious views, his public acts, and his domestic 
character. By this standard of hia own making we may saftly 

his life and actions, for it nmui represent eitiier what he 
actually ihoqght» or that which he desired to appear as thinking. 
And so Ime a mirror is the Golan of Mahomet*s charaeter, that 
the saying became proverbial among the early Moslems^ i^S- 

— Sis character is the Coran.^ " Tell me," — was the ciirioua 
inquiry often put to Ayeslia, as well as to Mahomet's other 
willows, " tell me something about the Prophet's disposition." — 

♦•*Der Eonm ebea so richer fur Mohanuoeds Wort, als den Mhslimftn 

fur das Oottes gilt." Weil, though diaeeotillg from this opinioat allows 
" that no important alterat'on^, additions, or omissions hare been made:" 
— " 80 glauben wir auch nieht an Oedeutende Yeranderungcn, ZusatzQ oder 
Analamuigeii." Mohammed, p. 352 i Bat Oi^ JV^ p. xv. 

So Dr. Bpienger: '*Tlioag|i the Oonii may notbefreeftonifaiterpoiatikiai^ 
yet there seems to be Sko i«aion far doubtii^ its anlhentid^.'' ^ 
Mohammed, p. 63. 

£vea on i\m ground, the Coran would still form the gruud ba&is of 
Mahflmel^s biographj. 

tJDM&a{1fa6Uel^p.7(^. This tiadkian Is r^Mied V the Klfttb al 
WIdddt hem diftoant antborities, many tinw, and in the wroe wMfda. Ift 
wonld iq^pear to have bfloome proTerbisL 
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Thorn biifc tbe Conn," replied AjmhM, art Hm not an 
Anb,aiid imdflrt the Ana9iotongiier-^<< TeiSTenly;'— "Then,'* 
aniwered ahe* *'why Ukest tKou the trouble to inquire of me? 
For the Prophet's disposition is no other than the Conm.'* Of 
Mahomel^i haegniphy the Conn indeed if the kqr*itooe^ 

uu^ilk'f^i^ HaviBg geiiied tine firm poatioo, ve proceed to inquire into 
u-vin\ <>t the credihililnr and aoliioiily of the odier eoaroe of eaily Maho* 

early Hoaiem , 

metaii histaiy, tie., TkADmov. Tfaia auilalwB7» Ibtm the chief 



material fx ihe Inog^raphj of the Firophet It mtkf be 
to ettablish from Ae Cma the ealioat erente of hia life^ bo* 
traditian afane enaUea na to detanooine their ralatrfe poeitiony 
and to iraaTO <hm togedier 'with the ttaeoe of intamediate 
affiuzs* 

Mahooictan tradiiioii Goneista of 1ib» aayinga of the fiienda and 
followcsa of the Fkophet, handed doini bja reel or aappoaed chain 
of narraton to the period ivhen thej ^lere ooUected, leoorded, and 
claesified. The prooeH of tnnamianon nas ibr the most patt 
oral. It msjr be altetehed a> fbUowa. 
Till iini rtsof After the death of Biahome^ the main enploynieiit of hia 

Kt >wti. of round of relig&oiii obeerrancee, filled np the intersticeB of active 
life, but afforded ecaa^ exerdae for ^ higher ftenltiee of 
the mind. T!b» tedium of long and iiluome marches, and the 
lazy interralg from one campaign to another, iell liadeealy upon 

a simple and semi-borbarous race. Theae intervals wore occupied, 
and that tedium begnikd, chieflj by calliog up the past in 
famiiiar eonTetaation or more ftxmal discourse. On what topic, 
dien, would the early Moslems more ^thusiaetiGaUy descant thnn 
on the acts and eayinga of that wonderful man -who had call(Ml 
tliem into existence as a conquering nation, and had placed in 
their hands *^ the keys botli of this World and of Paradise?" 
which In iTio Thus the converse of Mahomefs followers would be much 
Invited 'ii'^ about him. The majesty of hia character gained greatness by 
lupematurai Contemplation; and, as time removed him fiuther and &rther from 
Httributes. ^^^^^^ Uneameota of the mysteruma mortal who waa wont to 
hold &miliar interooorae with the meaaengexa of heayeD, roae in 
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r> but in mQM g^;«do proporlioiui. Hie mind va« 
un c ottsoi ffm l y I#d on taUuiik of biniM endowed ^th ti^eniatiinl 
power, and ever iuxnmnded by raperaatarRl i^neiicgr. Here wns 
tlic matanal oat of wliich Tradkloa grew luxiineiiUj. Wheneirer 
there WM at hand no itandaid. of &ot whereby tihese recitsls 
vdgjak be tested, the Memoiy vat aided by the unchecked effixrta 
of the Tmaginalaoo; and aa daya rolled mi the latter element 
gained complete asc^ndanc^. 

Such ia the zeeolt which the lapoe of time would naturally Snpentitiou* 



rcv6rcf)C4 

haye upon the miade and tiie narratives of the As-yib or Com- witi> wuku 
PANiONs'' of Mal^omet, — ^more eapeqiaUy o£ Uioee who were young tions of the 
when he died. And then another race sprang up who had never seen w^^nt'*^ 
the Propheti who looked up to his contemporaries with a sliper- the sncorod- 
stitious reverenoO} and who hatened to their stories of him as to 8«ae«r 
the tidings of a messenger from the other world. " Is it possible, 
father of Abdallah! that thou hast been with Mahomet?" was 
the question addressed by a pious Moglft'" to Uodzeifa, in the 
moaque of Kufll; didst thou really see the Prophel, and wert 
thou on familiar terms with him Son of my unole 1 ii is 
indeed as ihoa say est." — And how w«rt Ihou wont tu behave 
towards the Prophet?"— " Verily, we need to labour hard to please 
him/'—-*' Well, by the Lordi" exclaimed the ardent listener, " had 
I been but alive in hia time, I would not have allowed him to put his 
blessed foot upon the eartli , but would have borne him on my shoul- 
ders wherever he listed."* — Upon another occasion, the youthful 
Obeida listened to a Companion who was reciting befora an assem- 
bly how the Pro^et'a head was shaved at the Pilgrimage, and the 
hair distributed amongst hia followers ; the eyes of the young man 
gltstenfid as the speaker proceeded, and he intermpted him wi^ 
the impatient exclamation, — " Would that I had even a single one 
of those blessed hairs! I would cherish it for ever, and prize it 
beyond all the gold and silver in the world."f Such were the 
natural feelings of fond devotion with which Uie Prophet came to 
be regarded by the IbUowen of the Companiona 

* Enahamiy p. 295. 
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The sncetu- Am the tsle of tlie OonmMiioDS ivae thne taken up by ituSr 

on belong U) _ „ , . . • « T - 

tiie hitter K»uoipen| cbmuoe D^gaa to mreat it with an inereaemg ehanni 
am ttamj, while the pfroduoti of a liring and wazm ^*»egp«ft*yw were 
beti^ fast debaaed by mpaatitiaiu orednlily. Thia leeond gene- 
ration are termed in the language of the patriotic lore of Ajabia» 
Tdbi^ or SocoaaaoBi. Hero and there a Ooo^amon anrnv«d 
till near the end of the firat eentoij; bitt» ibr all prairtical pur- 
poaea, they had paaaed off the atage befoie the oomneooenieot cf 
ita last qtiaiier. Their first tScteoMaorf, whoweve inaome meaaore 
also their oontempovariee, flonriahed in the latCv half oC the aame 
oentoiy, thong^ some of the oldest maj have anrfired for s tune 
in the aeoond.* 

Meanwhile nnaiwoanae waa at woilc, which gave to th^ tales of 
Hahoinet*s oompaniona a freah and an adyentitioai importanoe. 

^he wwnta^of The Arftbs, a simple and nnaophiaticated raoe^ jfonnd in the 
int; empire Coraa ample provisions for the re^rolalian of all thdr affiuie, 
enlargement reugLOUS, Social, and poutiGaL Bat the aspect of IslsinaooD under- 
iniiiistmtive went a migh^ change. Scarcely was Ae Prophet dead when his 
foUowers issaed forth from their barren peninsula, amed with the 
wanant of the Goran to inipoee the fiuth of Mahomet upon all the 
nations of the earth. Within a oentniy thej had, as a first atep to 
thia universal subjugation, conquered eveiy land that intervened 
between the banks of the Oxus and tlit- farthest shores of Northern 
Afiica and of Spain; and had enrolled the great migozitj of their 

* Sprcnccr g^ivcs the names of the companions of the Prophet who sur- 
vived the latciit. He mentions thf la.'^t six, who died between the vcnrs 
A.il. 86 aud 100. Among Uie&c ib ihe famuus ti'aditioaist. Anas ibu Malik. 
Makammed, i». 67, note 3. 

But those who lived to that advanced period must eitlier have been very 
young when they knew Mahomet, or have by this time btieoino decrepit and 
superannuated. In the former case, their evidence as the contemporaries of 
tJie j^rophet is of little value; in the latter, their prime as narrators must 
have paawd away. Henee^ for pnedcal pnrpoM^ we wonld limit generally 
the age of tilie Companions to the first half or three-quarters of the seventii 
century. Thus, supposing a Companion to hnve reached his gixty-fifth year 
in A.D. 675, he would have been only twenty-two years of age at the 
Ftophefs dfliifb, and bat twdve yean of age at the time of die fli|^ A 
poenble meigiA of ten (nr twebre additional yean mi^ he left fiir easea of 
great age and unusual strength of memory* 
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peoples under the standard of 1^ Coran. Tins vast empuediffierad 
iridely indeed' firom the Arabia of Mahomet's time ; and that which 
well sufficed &r 1^ patriarchal aunpliclty and limited social ^stem 
of the early Arabs, became utterly inadequate for llie hoorly multi- 
plying wants of their descendants. Crowded cities, like Fcftftt, 
Kuift, and Damascus, required an elaborate compilation of laws for 
the guidance of their courts of justice: new political relations 
demanded a system of intnnational eqnil^: the speculations of a 
people befbse whom literatore was jMreparing to throw open her 
arena, and the controversies of eager ^Kstions upon nioe points of 
Mahometan ftil3i,were impatient of ihe narrow limits which con* 
fined tihem : — all called loudly for the enlargement of the scanty and 
naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the derelopment of ita defeo- 
tive code of ethics. 

And yet it was the cardinal principle of early Islam, that the 

• * * If * Conin WHS at 

Standard of Law, of Theology, and of Polities, was the Coran and ^ d o ^< le 
the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself ruled: to it in his ruieofc<o. 
teMTiiwg lie always referred; fh>m it he professed to derrre his 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions. K he, the Messen- 
ger of the Lord, and llie Founder of the faith, was thus boond by 
the Goran, much more were the Caliphs, his uninspired substitutes. 
New and unfixreseen circumstances were continually arising, for 
which the Coran contained no pronsion. It no longer sufficed for 
its original object. How then were ita deficiencies to be supplied? 

The difficulty was resolved by adopting the Custom or "Sunnat The rtefld- 
of Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice^ as a supplonent j^^]*^ 
to the Coran, The recitals regarding the life of the Prophet now myingslmd 

. practiM of 

acquired an unlooked-for value. He had never held himself to Wmkir^ 
be infallH>le, except when directly inspired of God ; but this new 
doctrine assumed that a heavenly and unerring guidance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. Tradition was thus 
invested with the force of law, and with some of the authority of 
inspiration. It was in great measure owing to the rise of this 
theory, that, during the first century of Islam, the cumbrous 
recitals of tradition so far outstripped the dimensions of reality. 
The prerogative now claimed for Tradition stimulated the growth 
of fabricated eridenoe, and led to the preservation of every kind 
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smnttie of itory, spurious or Teal, toaebing tbe Itopliel. Befinre tlw 
thanbgrto close of the (^tuiy it Had imparted an afanort incredible ininibe 
tha m d to the searoli Ibr tivdilions, and liad in ftct ghren \&t^ to tlie 
5%S£: i^w profeflsionof CfoUeeton* Men deroted Adr lives to the bmi' 
tSSSt aeaa. Tliey traydled from ci^ to city, and from tribe to tribe, 
over ibe whole 'Mabometan irortd; eooglitoat by pei:|Knial inqnirj 
vrerj Testige of HahoBMt'a Inographj jet lingering among the 
' CampmkmtfiSbo jSWocenorf^and their deaeendants; and committed 
to writing the tales and remfaiisGenoea with which they used to 
edify their wondering imd admiring anditon. 
oniemi «o». The work, however, too doscly afiected the pabBc interests, 
uojgiMfitf and the political aspect of the empire, to be left entirely to private 
and individmd seal About a hundred years after Mahomet, the 
Caliph Omar II. issued dreolar orders for the formal ooUectton of 
all extant traditious.* The task thus begun oonluraedt to be 
T^roosly pro soc at ed, bat we possess no anthentic ronains of any 
compiiatbn of an earlier date than the middle or end of the second 
century. Then, indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and 
they have been handed down to ns both in the shape of 
grapldes and atgenmU CoOeelitm, which bear npon every imagin- 
able point of Mahomet*s character, and detail the minntest inci- 
dents of his life. 

Traaition Jt tfaus appeais that the traditioas we now p o s se s s l emMnw d 
till t he latter genomlly m an muecorded form lor at least the greats part of a 
Moatuj. centoiy. Itisnotindeeddentedthat some of Mahomet's sayings 
may possibly have been noted down in writang dnring his life- 
time, and' from that sonrce copied and propagated afterwards. 
We tajpotribfyf for the evidence in fiiyoor of any such record is 
meagre, suspicious, and contradictory. The few and uncertain 
statements of this nature may have owed their origin to the autho- 
rity whidi a habit of tiie kind would impart to the name of a 
Companion, supposed to have practised it. AH ihs original 
references which I have been able to trace bearing upon this 

* He coamnitted to Aba Bacr iba Mahinnaad f3ie task of eomiriUiig all 
the traditions he could meet witik. Tblfi tnuHtiontat dieil AH. IM^ aged 84. 
Spreitger't Mohammed, p, 67* 
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question Lave been tlirown together in the 6uV)juined note * It if* 
hardly possible tliat, il* the custom had pre\'ailed ol' writing down 
Mahomet's sayings during his life, we slionld not have had fre- 
quent iuLiUiution ol" the fact, with notices of the writers, and 
special references to the nature, contents, and peculiar autliority of 



•From certain early traditions it may be concluded that it waa not 
cuBUmary^ liefore the time of the Calq>h Quuur II (A.H. 100% to redace to 
writing tihAeamnttraditioiUk <* Omar II, wmof Abd al Adi, wrote to Aim 

3acr ibn Mnhammad thus; — ^Look oat (at Medina), for wh&tcver traditions 
there are of Mahomet, or of the by-gone Sumat, or for any tradition-- of 
Amarah danghter of Abd al Rabm&n, and coimuit them to writing, for verily 
I fear tiie obliteration of knowledge (mdition) and departure (deatii) of 
the people poneaaiiig it." Kkibal WAckiii,'p.l1B, 

Again — ** Salih ibn Keisan related as follows:— Zolwi (died A.H. 124) 
and I joined each other and songht after knowledge (traditions); and we 
spake one to another saying — 'Let us write down the Sutmat* — (traditions 
regarding Mdiometi) ao we reoeided ^ tiadhiona wUdi eame down ftnni 
the FtofbdL Hum said ZolaA^IM ne now record that also wtidi doth 
emanate from the Companions of tlie Prophet, for it too is Sunnat.* I 
replied, 'it is not Svnnat:* ami I recorded none of it. So he wrote (the 
latter,) but I did not; and thus he obtained his object, but I lost the oppor- 
tunity of oMaihung lihia knowledge." Jhii, p. 179^ 

And ag^nn, the aeeretazy of Wtekidi relatea the foBowlBg qnedi Ij 
Zohri : — " I used to be greatly averse to writing down knowledge (traditions) 
until these rulers (the Caliphs, &c.) forced me to do so. Then I saw it (to 
be right) tliat none of the Moslems should be hindered Irom it" (jLe. from 
readily acquiring tradititmal knowledge in a recorded form.)— 

TboB inapOftant tMiditioit aeemato be decisive against the previoiia practice, 

at any rate as a general one, of recordinf^ traditions. The other authoritiea 
I have met with on the point are very weak. Tiiey are as follows: — 

liarwau (when Governor of Medina, in Muavia's reign) secreted scribes 
bdund • ovitain; thenhe called Zeid ibnThlbit, (one of liahomeifa Gom- 
penions, and die coUeetor of the Goran,) am! he^^m to question him, the men 
meanwhile writinj:; hi? aniswcrs down. But Zoid turning round saw them 
writing and called out, " Treai-hery, Marwan ! My words are those of my 
own opinion only" (i.e. not authoritative tradition.) Ibid. p. 178» 

Again :-~Abda]Iah ibn Anur asked pemdasion of Hahonet, to take down 
in writing what he heard from him, and Mahomet gave him permission. So 
he wrote it down, and he used to call that book Al Sudica (" The True,") 
Mi^abid (bom A.II. 11, died A.H. 100) says he saw a book Abdallah 

/ 
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Ilhdr reooida. But do midi nferenoet or qootationi an aajwime 
to be found* li cannot be olijeeted that tbeAidittrufted to im* 
plicitly to ihdr memoiy that thej regaided oral to be aa antbod- 



had, and he nsked him rpc^firding it, and he replied, "This is Al Sadtcaj 
tbereiu is what Iheiurd iruiu the l'ro|jliet} Uiero u» not in it, between him and 
aia«qroiia'*(Miili eontenlstndariM tmm«Htt<ly ftwo Mm.) JMp^ 17S4> 

Agafaid— ^ Omar (ihe successor of Abu Bacr) iatMided to write down the 
Sunnat, and prayed to the T/ord re<:arding it for a month: when at List he 
was ready to commence the wurk, he debL»itid, myiug — ' 1 remember a penple 
who recorded a writing similar therennto, and then followed afi«r it, leaving 
die Book of the Lord."* iUdp.sa5|. 

Dr. (E^ffw^cr has cndUtyeolleeledfevmltnditioo^ 
the oiiinion that Mahomet's sajings were recorded dtirin/? his life-time. At 
p. 67 of his Life of M<>li'iinmcd, note? ! and 2, will be tuund a few traditiona 
in which die aboTe-menuoued Abdallah, and one or twu others, are said to 
have mitten ton inch memorBiida. On Ae oAir hand, at p. 64, note 1, 
are traaacribed three or>four tr&ditioos to th« eiect that Mahnmet fbiiad Ua 
followers to record any of Ids sayings, and stopped them when they had 
be^riin to do so, " lest they should fell into the confusion of the Jew^ and the 
Christiaus." Both sets of traditions seem to be equally balanced, and ior 
reaaonsgiTaiiDAetestlwHiUrqfeetbodiaaiialnatwor SeeaboMMM 
traditioni in Br. Spranger^ note on Zofari$ Agiatk Jmrmd Sat ia61»p. 896. 

The phrMe U^^J^l or ljU(X». <*nidi a one hdbnaed me"— die 

technical link in the traditional chain — does not nteeuar^ imply that the 
traditiaodnuMerwaaeootvejedoina^aodnotiBanoordedibnii. WidiUw 
btfar traditioiiists it certainly came to be a|q[)]ied likewise to nlationanfrsoi^ 

preserved in writ in;; by the jmrty on whose authority tliey arc deliver^ 
This is very clearly shewn by Dr. Sprenger.in his notice of Tabari; Aiiatic 
jMnta!, Na oczii, p. 1090. Tsbm oonstandy introdncea taaditioiia, widi 
tUa Ibnnah, fifom Ibn lifale aad Wickidi; aadoatafniiigtotheaeMtthon^ 

we find the same matter wor 1 for word, as quoted by Tabari. The fair 
concln^ion is that it may lie the same with some of the anthoritics earlier 
than ibn isliuc; and we bliall see reason below for bcUennif that it was so in 
Aa case of Onra and Zohri. 

After the above waa in type, I have been ftt yoaned by Dr. ^ceoger with 
his Second Notice on A. von Kremer^s Wackidi, in the Cal. As. Journal for 
1856. The subject of the earliest biographers of Mahomet, and their antho- 
ritiea» is there discussed with his usual learning and research. He estab- 
liahea it as at leaat highly probable that Onrs (bom A.II. 9S, died M) wrote 
a biograpby of the Ptopbet; ** but unfortunately the prejudke &at it was 
not proper to hare any other book tliaii the Coran induced him toefTaec all 
his traditions.*' No farther light is thrown on the recording of cviMit'^, or 
traditions, contemporaneously with Maiiomet, or shortly atier his deatii; and 
that is the point on which the argument in die text tnma. 
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titite aa itoatM xuonlires, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter; for we Me Uiat Omar was afraid lett even the Ck>rai], 
beUe?ed bj him to be diviiie and itietf the eolyject of heavenly 
care, AtaM heoome defectife If left to the memory a£ man. Just 
as Hitle weight, on the oHiw hand, ahmild he aUowed to the tradi- 
tion that Mahomet prokHUeel hii ftllowen from noting down his * 
wovda; though it ia not easf to aee how that tradition conld have 
gained ennen^ at all, had it been ihe regular and constant piao- 
tioe of an/ peraonsto leeord hia saTings. The truth appean to be. 
that there was in reaU^ no soeh praotioe; and that the story of 
the prohibitkn, ihoogh spmiooa, embodiea the o/l^-ttM^ of 
aeriona Mahometana aa to what Mahomet tecM hme taSd, had he 
foreaeen the loose and ftbricated atories thaA wpmag up, and tiie 
real danger his people wonld &U into ef aUowing Traditbm to 
snpersede the Coran, The evils of Traditioa wierei in tntth, as 
fittle thought of as its Taliie was pereaiyed, till many jeaia «fter 
Mahomef^B death. 

But even were we to admit all that has been advanoed, it would smif 
prove no more than that iomt of ike Compcmioni wed to keep ^SSSiite 
memoranda of the Prophet's sayings. Now, unless It be possible mSSJSS ^** 
to connect sndi memoranda with extant Tndttion, the eonoeaaion SSm^m 

wooldbe nseiess. Batitisnot,a8 &r asIhnoWfdemonstiableorSdSlw^* 
any single tradition or elasB of traditions now in eadstenoe, that ^^o, 
thej were copied fiom such memoranda, or have beaa derived in 
sDj way from them. To prove, Ihereibre, that sonw traditions 
were at fint reeorded, will not help ns to a knowledge of whether 
any of tiiese still exist, or to a disorimination of them from 
others resting on a purely oral basis. The yeiy most that conld 
be urged teom tiie premises is, that our present eoUections aioy 
contain sonw traditions £>unded upon a reeorded original, and 
handed down in writing; but we are unable to sing^ oat any 
individnal tradition and make such affirmation regarding it. The 
entire mass of extant tradition rests in this respect on the same 
uncertain ground, and the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
team internal evidence of probability) attaches eqfuaUy to the 
whole. We cannot with confidence, or even with the tout show 
of likelihoodi affirm of osf taidition that it was recorded till 
nearly the end of the first ceutury of the 
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We Me, then, how cntirelj Traditioiiy as iiow p oa m e cd bj 
beingaT first 110, leeti its anlJiorily on die memory of thoee who handed it 
XmoS^ down; and how dependent Iheiwlbie it miut have been tipon their 
ocmyictions and their prejndioei. For, In addition to the oommon 
Bndl^ of hnman reeoUectioii which renders traditional eridenoe 
nolorionilj infirm, and to the enora or exaggemtiona which 
a]waya diftort * narratiTB tranandtted orallj thtoogh many wit- 
neaaee, lliere eadst thronghoat Mahometan IMition abimdaiift 
indiealaons of aetnal fabrication; and there may eveiTwhere be 
traced the indirect bnt not leas powesftd and daBgerooa influence 
of a nlentlj working biaa, whidi inaenaibly gave its colour and ita 
ahi^ to all the atoriea of their Firophci tr ea n re d up in the 
memoriea of the belierera. 

To form an adeqnate conception of the Tahw and defects of 
Tradition, it is absolutely neceaaaiy that the natnre and wtent of 
this influence should be tlunoqgh^ nnderstood; and it is there- 
fore essential that the reader should possess an outline of the 
political aspect of the empire horn the death of Mahomet to the 
period at which oar wriUm authorities commence. Such an 
outline I will now endeaTOur briefly to trace. 

Mahomet survived for ten years the en of his Htgira or emi- 
gration from Mecca to Medina. The caliphates of Abu Bskr and 
of Omar occupied the tMi^^fsn succeeding years, during which the 
new-bom empire, fi™»"s*^ by the one nilii^ pasrion of enforcing 
an univenal submission to Islam, was still unbroken by divirion. 
The distottiflg medium of FionOR had not yet interposed betwixt 
us and Mahomet. The diief tendency to bedreaded in the ^sdi« 
tion transmitted through this period, or originating in it, is one 
which was thoa perhaps even stronger and more busy than in the 
approaching days of civil brool, namely, the disposition to exalt the 
character of Mahomet, and to endow it with superhuman attributes. 
The weak and vacillating reign of Othmin nourished or gave 
di'tionoftiiM birth to the discontent and oonspiracy of Ali and his party, who, 
foUowinfT the bj tlie murd^ of the aged prmoe, ceased a ratal rent in the uni^ 
othmAn;— d the empire, and left it a prey to the contending factions of the 
^ new competiton for the caliphate. Hie immediate effect of this 
disunion was not un&vourable to the historical vahie of Tradition. 
For although each party would be tempted to colour their reool- 
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leetaons hj thdr own fK^taotaa bias, thfly irataJd atill be ^ooidoiu 
that a hostile critioiam iras opposed to tbenou AaA^ wblle as yet 
there were alive on either -side eye-witnossos of 'die Prophet's 
aotions, both woiild be eautioas in advanciog what might be 
liable to dispute, and eager to denoonoe and expose eretj &]se 
stAraunt oi their opponents.* 

The cafiphate of Ali, after a tnmbled and doabtfolexislsnoe of a.h. 
fcnuwand^arhalf yeais, was terminated by assassins tion, and tfie SS orSe^ 
Imposing &etion of. the Onuneyade (hen gained nndispotod CyillHryfe. 
siquremai^* During the protraoled soreieignty of tiiis Dynasty, tiST^ntt^u- 
that is for nearly one hundred years, the infliMPce of the ruling Sl^^ 
power directly opposed Ihe superstitioQS dognus of the adherents 
of Mahomqi^s more immediate fiunily. The authority of a line 
which deriTed its desoent from Abft Sofiln, long the grand oppo- 
nent of the F^K^et^ may naturally hare scrffcened the asperity 
of TMition regarding the oouduct of thdr progenitor, while it 
sided whh perhaps the^ loudest note in swdling the chorus of 
glory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 
distorting fiibrioations of those whose obiedt was to make out a 
divine xig^t of suooession in favour of the undo or the descendants 
of the Founds of Islam; and who, for that end, invested them with 
virtues, and attributed to them aotions, which never had existence. 
Such in the process of time wore the motives, and suidh was the 
praotioe, of the parfeiaans of the houses of Ali and Abbis, the son* 
in-law and the nnde of Mahomet. Txl the early part, however, of 
the Qmmeyad suooession, these insidious teodenoies had but little 
room for play. The fiction of divine right, even had it been 

• The following traditiun seems to illustrate this position: — ■ 
Othuian (wlieu Cali|)]i) coimuaaded, saying: — " it is not permitted to any 
one to rdftle a truditian as from IIm Prophet, which be h«di not sbwdj 
heard in the tiine of Abu Bacr or Omar. And rerily nothin^^ hinders ma 
from repeatinpr traditions of the Prophet's sajingfs, (although I be one of (hose 
endowed witii the most retentive momoiy amongst all his Companions,) but 
^t I have heard him say, Whoevo" shaU rqteat of me that which I have not 
*md,»ur«9tiy-plaee^bemBtar KM at W^MH,^ 

This tradition, if well fbtmded, gives pretty deer intimation that eren 
before Othman's mnrder, fabricated tradition?? were propagated by his oppo- 
nents to shake his aathority, and that the unfortunate Ualiph endeavoured to 
dieek Ae practice by forbidding the repetition of any fresh recitals wliich 
had not already been made known in tiie eaUphetee of his two pndeeesaon. 
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thoaglil 0^ oontradiotod too direodj tbs knowledge and ooimo- 
tioos of the ewlj Moakow to hftve met witb any support 'Hie 
imqnalified Of^pontioB of a large aeetkn of MalMiaet'a moat inti- 
mate firiendf to AH hiniaelf ahowa liow little ground tiiera thai 
waa finr legaxdinv lum as the peeoliar finroorito of heanreo. The 
Kh&rijitea, or aectanana of the tiieoeratio prinotple and the 
extreme opponenta of the Omooeyada, went the length of oon- 
demning and rqecdng AH for the aoandalona erime of parloThig 
with Muivia* and anhmiting hia clauna to arbitration. It ia 
hence evident that the extraTagant pratenaiona of the Aljitea and 
Abbftaodea were not entertaxnedi or even dreamt 0^ in the early 
part of the Ommeyad 



The tyy>e DnHnff thiB oentunr the main fidnrio of Xndition grew np, and 

cast in this ' ^ • . , , „ 

period never aaaomed permanent ahape. Towarda ita eum, the extant tradi* 
•Qraitflwd. ti<»ia began to be aTBtemaliQally aought ont^ and pabUdy pot 
nptmxeoord. 13ie type then moulded oonid not bnt be nunntained, 
in ita diief jtouiea at leaat, eror after. Snbaeqfoent eeotaziea 
migbt atrire to re-oast it; their-effinta ooold aeoue bnt a Teiy 
partial ancoees, beeanae the only atandard Ihey poaoeaaed waa 
formed nnder the inflnenoe of the Omm^ad prinoea. hk the tia- 
ditional impreaa of Uiia period, althon^ the leatorea of Uahomet 
himaelf weie magnified into majeatie and anpeniataral dimen- 
aiona yet the chaiaoter of hia iHenda and foUowerii and the general 
erenta of early lalam, were nndoubtodly preaerred with tokntde 
aceoracy, and tfana a broad basia of historical troth haa beoi 

vnsantaintA , 

Aiyite and But in the latter part of the period now before tis, an onder- 
pait^^ onrrwt of great Tolume and intensity oommenced to flow. The 
SSSe'^'^ adherents of the hoose of AH, lieaten in the field and in all thdr 
lebelHous attempts to dedirone the Ommeyada, were driTon to 
other expedienta; and the keynrtone of their new maehinationa 
was the divine right of the toiily of the Fxophet toboth temporal 
and spiritnal role. They established seciet associafaona, and aent 
forth AwiafftTiaM in ereiy direction, to deciy the Ommeyada aa 
godless nanrpers, and to oauTass for the Aiyite pretender of the 
day. These claima were ever and anon strengdiened by the 

^ . I . . ■ . ■— ■ — 1 * 

* The fir^ of the Ommeyad liae. 
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mysterious report that the divine Im^m of Ali's race was about to 
step forth from Teas hidden recess, and stand confessed the Con- 
queror of the workL Such attempts, however, issued in no more 
permanent results than a succession of rebellions, massacres, and 
fruitless eivil wan, until another party leagued themsehret in 
ihe struggle* These were the Abb&ssides, who desired to raise 
to the throgfi some descendant of the Prophet's nnde, Abfofts. 
Thej oomlnned widi tbe Alyites in denouncing as usnrpeit tike 
present dynastj, wliieh, though spnmg ftxun the Ooreisli, ms 
but distantly related to M^omet B7 their nutted endearonrs 
ihej at length suoceed e d an supplanting theOmmeyads ; -whoa, the 
Alyites lotoid themselTes over-reached^ and an Abbisside Osliph 
was raised to lifae throne. 

' It is not difficult to peroeire bow nnieb Tradition mnst have ^nd forumt 
be^ afl^cted by these nn wearied oonspirators. Ftrvmiadtraditkm^^aA 
was, in iSatcty the chief instnunent employed to acoompfish their SSSm. 
ends. By it they blackened the memory of the fcfeAthers cf 1^6 
Qmmeyads, and exalted the progenitors of the Abbftsades. By 
it tliey were enabled almost to deify Ali, and to assert dieir prin- 
eiple that the right of empire Teeled solely in tibe near rehitrres of 
the VtaghieA, and in their desoendants. For these ends no denrioe 
was spared* The Coian was misinterpreted, and tradition falsely 
ecdoredy £storted, and fhbricated. Heir opecations were oon> 
oealed; studiousfy avoiding the eye of any one likdy to oppose 
them, they canvassed in tiie dark. Thus th^ were safe from 
criticiBm ; and the stories and glosses cf.their traditional schools 
unobtrusively acquired the character of preseriptive evidence. 

In. the ld6th year of the Hcgira, the Abbtssides were installed Aocertknof 

thn rtWwM 

in the imperial ealipihate; and iJie Actions teaching, whidi had lae 
hilJierto flooxiahed only in tiie distant satrapies of Persia or, when ' 
it Tentored near the throne, lurked in the purliens <^ crowded 
dtlM, now stalked ferth with the prestige of Bovereigniy. The 
Ommeyads, regarded as the mortal foes of the new dynasty, were 
persecuted eyen to extirpation, and their names and descent oyer- 
whehued with obloqjuy.* 



* WeWs Gesch, der Chal{feH, vol. ii. p. 7. 
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under whaa It w«s iinder the 80001068 of the two fint of Iii6 AbbMdtt 

the bio- , . . • 

earliest biography of whicb we hsre any renudos was com- 
(^auiiart poeed, that, namelj, of Ibk Ishao* It ia eanae Ibr fittie wonder, 
SdiiffbS^* then, tihat he ibllowa in the atepe of his patrana; and that, iriiile 
JSqdk? laiidixig thdr anoeaton,lie aeeka to stigmatuee the Ommejada, and 
to denofonoe aa miacreanta thoae of their fere&idiera who acted a 
promiaeBt patt in the fint aoeiiee of Islamite hiatoiy. 
^^^f^ The fifth Gafipih from this period was the ftmons Al Ifftmlkn, 

The tTtt(d«- * ' 

Se of Ai^' during a reign of twenty years, conntenanced widi a princely 
mnsa, support the pursnits of Uteratnre. He affected a combination with 
the foOoweia of Ali,* and adopted with enthusiasm the peenSiar 
teaching of the Motaselites; — a sect whom ihe lesmed Weil 
applauds as the fiotjSonajwto of Ishun. Bat however fMy this 
Caliph may hare derided the doctrine of the eternity of the Goran, 
and in opposition to oardiodoac beiieveni asserted die freedom of 
the hmnan will, he was not a whit less bigoted or intdmmt than 
his predecessors. He not only declared Afi to be the noblest of 
mortals, and MiUkria the basest, bat he denoonced the most severe 
pnnishment against any one who should Tentore to speak evil of 
the one, or attribute good to the other.t He made strennoos 
efforts to impose his theological views upon alL He went so &r as 
to establish even a spedes of inqnisitaon, and visited with penal- 
ties those who dared to di£Ger from him.} Unhappily ibr us, this 
very reign was the busiest age of the teaditaonal writers, and the 
was the era period at which (with the exception of that of Ibn Ishdc) the 
irreat tra- earliest extant biographies of Mahomet were composed. It was 
bio^pi& under Al Mdmdn that WlcxiDi, Ibh HisEiv, and Hadahh, lived 
and wrote. Justly, indeed, may Dr* Weil sorrow over this as a 
{SSJSriU coincidence fraught with evil to the interests of historical truth. 
LTo?k:^ "We look upon it,*' says he, «<as a great misfortane, that the 

* Wlien tlie Abbaesides reached the throne, they cast aside the Alyide plat- 
form fjom which they had made the fortunate ascent. They were then 
obliged in self defence to crush with an iron hand every rising of the Alyitcs 
who found to their cost that, after all their wiles and machinatioM, they had 
al last beooiM tin tinooiiMioiu tools fbr raidi^ to power a party widi whom 
they had in reality as litlile feUov-ibding as with the OnuoMyada. Ihcy 
deserved tliclr fate. 

t Gwh, ChaUfsn, toL iL p, 258. % Ibid, p. 265. 
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very three oldest Arabic histories^ which are noarly the ooly 
aaaxGet of aatbority the first period of Islam, were writleil 
under the GoTemnient of Mamftn. At a period when every 
word in favour of Mu3.via rendered the speaker iiable to death| 
and when all were declared outlaws who would not acknow-' 
ledlge Ali to 1)e the most distiiiguished of mankind^ it was not 
possible to compose, with even the smallest degree of impar- 
tiality, a history of the Companions of Mahomet and of his Succes- 
sors ; because, as we have before seen, the personal interests of 
AJli and his descendants, and their pretensions to the Caliphate, 
are connected in the closest manner with the most important 
political events of the first two centuries."* 

But besides the biographers of Mahomet and the historians of tim 
early Islam, the Collectors of general tradition,yfho likewise flourished tradwon 
at this period, came within the circle of Abb&sside inlluence, and SmifaMa^ 
some of them under the direct persuasion of Al MEmfln, This 
class of men, as shown above, travelled over the whole empire, 
and searched after every kind of tradition which bore the slightest 
reJation to their Prophet. Tlie mass of narrations gathered by 
this laborious process was sifted by a pseudo-critical canon, 
founded on the general repute of the narrators who fonned the 
chain from Mahomet downwards; and the approved residuum 
was pn1)Hshed under the authority of the Collector s name. Such 
collections were more popular than the biographical or historical 
treatises. They formed, in fact, and still form the groundwork 
of the different theological schools of Islam ; and, having been used 
universally and studied continuously from the period of their 
appearance, exist to the present day in an authentic and genuine 
shape. Copies of them abound in all Moslem countries; whereas 
the early biographies are either not extant at all, or can only 
be procured with great difficidty. 

The six standard i^unni collections were compiled exclusively Two achoois ; 
under the Abb^side Caliphs, and the earliest of them partly SJittT^Mji. 
during the reign of Al Mamftn.| The four canonical collections 

f The names of the authors of the six collections, with those of the other 
pc^olar ttaditional compilations, are noted by Dr. Sprenger (.Life of 

9 
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of the Sldeu were prepared amewliat later,* and are inoomparaUj 
less tinurtworlli^ tban the fonner, because their |>ara]iioimt otgect 
is to' build up the divine IwAmat or headship of AU and his 
descendants. 

Service ren- That the GoUeetors of Traditicm rendered an important service 
SSiKtan!^ to Islam, and even to history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, pooied forth from eveij qoarter of the Moslem 
empire, and daily gathetuig vdume from innumerable tributaries, 
was composed of the most heterogeneous elMnents; without the 
labours of the traditionists it must soon have formed a chaotic 
sea, in whi<^ trolih and error, ftct and &ble, would have mingled 
togf^er in undistiiigaishable confusion. It is a Intimate in&st' 
ence from the foregoing sketch, that Tradition, in the second 
century, embraced a large element of truth. That even respect- 
ably derived tn^litions often contained much that was exaggerated 
and fiibulous, is an equally fair conelusion. It is proved by the 
testimony of the Ckdlectors themselves, that thousands and tens of 
thousands were current in their times, which possessed not even 
a shadow of authority. The mass may be likened to the image 
in Nebuchadnezzar's dream, £>im6d by the unnatural union of 
gold, of silver, of the baser metals, and of clay; and here the 
more valuable parts were &st commingling hopelessly with the 
bad. 

immeiiw The prodigious amount of base and fictitious material may be 

gathered from the estimate even of Mahometan criticism. Upon 
comottn- this topic the opinion of Dr. Weil may be receiV(Ki with con- 
fidence and approbation: — "Reliance," he writes, "upon oral 
traditions, at a time when they were transmitted by memory 



Me^nammed, p. 68, note S,) togeflier with tiie date of eadi antics death. 

Dr. Spi enger has, however, omitted the earliest collection of all, vis. that of 
Imam Malik Al Muiitta— born A.II. 95, died A.H. 179. This work was 
lithographed at Delhi in 1849. It is hold in verj groat esteem, and although 
not geneirallj indnded among the standard six^ it is yet believed by many to 
he the ionrce tAenoe a great portion of their ""i^Hftlif eie derived. **It is, 
as it were, the oripin and ma^et nt the two St^^** ii^ of the ooUeetitm of 
Bokhari and of Muslim. 

* JSprm^er'* Mi^umimed, 68, note 8, 
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alone, auJ every day produced new divisions among tlie professors 
of Islam, opened up a wide fit-Id for fabrication and distortion. 
There was nothing easier, when requii'cd to defend any religions 
or political system, than to appeal to an oral tradition of tlie 
Prophet. The nature of these so-called traditions, and the maimer 
in which the name of Mahomet was abused to support all possible ^^^^ 
lies and absurdities, may he gtUhered most clearly from the fact by^ai<>^M>- 
that Bokhari, who tamreUed from land to knd to gather from the OoUMtm; 
learned the traditioDS they had zeodred, came to the conclusion, 
after many yeun* ffftbg, that out of 600,000 traditioaa aacer- 
tained by bin to be dm coffent, only 4,000 were anlkeiitiel 
And of ibis wieeled number, tiie Euiopeni oritie is oompelled, 
witilioiil bflKtatkn, to ngeot at leaat one^balf."* SaaShat i^pean 
to bare been Ibe caqperienoe of Ibe otber inteiUigeiit eompikRi of 
the day. Thna Abu D&M, out of 500,000 tnditkas wMeb be it 
said to bsve amaiied, tbxew aside 49$,000| and retained as trust* 
wortfiy only 4,000.t 

Tbe hmwOj vinon wbkh indnoed Bokbtbi to ooQunenoe 



bis pioos and berouIeBn task, is snffioe&tly significant of fbeSm^***^ 
ingent neoeasi^ that then exuted for seard^ oat and p aroso nr - 
ing tbe gnins of tnith scattered here and there amid the chaff. 
These are bis woids: — *'In « dieam I beheld tbe Messenger 
of the Lord ( M ah o met), from whom I seemed to be driving oiF 
the flies. When I awolke I inqtdied of an interpreter of dreams 
the meaning cf my vision. It <i, be lej^ed, (Hot ihaU 
dtm awojf ins Jbr fnm hm. This it was which induced 
me to compUe the 8dhSh^ And well, indeed, in Ihe eyes of 
Bfahometans, did he fbM the heavenly behest; for, to this day, 



* QnA, ChaUfint toL ii. p. S90} iin KkaBk^ AbnM^Tol. U. p. fi9& 

f Chach. Chalifen, vol. iL p. 291 ; Ibn Khallican, toI. i. p. 689. The Utter 
axithority inakes the mimber ^elcotetl 4,800; but the selected number is still 
spoken of as doubtful. "I wrote down/' says Abu Daud, "five hundred 
thouBODd traditioiM nwpecting Prophet, from wludk I edeeted AoaSi to 
the number of foot thoosaad eigbt handnd, wMch are eontained in this 
book (the iShnum). I have nieatioiied bmin flie enthetiiic^ wil^ 

to h€ atUkattk (iXuij)) md them nMeh marfy io," 
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the SAiiiii BoKiiAia is regarded tliem as one of die most authentic 
treasuries of Tradition.* 
The Col- It is evident, tlien, that some species of criticiism was practised 
t'l'ouwh un- by the Compilers ; and tliat, too, so unsparingly that out of 
tiio 'r*^iii°ion * hundred traditions not more than one was accepted, and the 
woiSi^y^m- rcjmaining ninety-nine entirely rejected. But the European 
ilJt°dKrimi. reader will be grievously deceived if he at all regards such criti- 
t!';!t wcia i^orous as it was, in the liglit of a aomid and ditcriminat- 

by^^any ing investigation into llie eradifailily of die tEaditifltiial ehmemto. 
^^geat ife ^i^g not the mbjecUmnMet of a tnditkm, bat shnply the mmm 
sfctaohedtherofeOyWliidideeidfidibeqnetlaoiaof ci^ Ittcctfiho* 
lity most rest on some Companion of tiie Prophet, and on the 
chazaoter of eaeb indmdiial in tlie long chain of witnatMB through 
wbom it was banded down.^ If tbeao mce nnimpeaehable, the 
tradition mimI U reoeued. No Inherent improbabOilgr, however 
glaring, oonld ezdnde a nairation thns atteated from its place 
in the authentic oollectiona. The oampikn mndd notTentnre 
upon the open sea of oridoum, hat steered daviahly by this 
single miserable canon along the shallows of a mere fenaal 
system. Tbey^ dared not inqnize into intemaT endeBoe. To 
have anaigned the motives of the first author or sdbseqnent 
reheaiseis of a stoij, discussed its probability, and brong^t it to 



* Abu AhdaOeA MiAammad, samanied fioon hiseomitiy, AX BokMrit was 
bomAJ9.l94} bat»witiiranpraoocilj,]Mhad hihkdghteenthyMrikis^ 

commenced the laboar of his life in collecting and sifting traditioiw. We 
may therefore roncliide that the full infltience of the Caliph Mamun waa 
brought to bear upon his works. Ibn KhaUican says of him; — "Animated 
with the dcrfre of odkcting tradHtens, he went to see most of the tradi- 
tionists in all the great dties; he wrote down in Khorasau, m the dties of 
Irak, in the Hija:^, in Srnn, and in Egypt» the mfbnnatioa he thus aequbed." 

Ibn KhalHcnn, vol. ii. p. 

f This may be illustrated by the practice of Bokhari and Muslim. Oat of 
40,000 men, who aie said to have heen histnuneotal in handing down Tra- 
dition, d^y acknowledged the anthori^ of oidy S^OOO bj reoetving thdr 

traditions. A later vmter states that, of these 40,000 persons, only 226 
should be excepted as undeserving of credit. Tliis may throw hght upon 
one cause at least of the vast store of fahulons narratives in the works of 
the mora modern biogn^^rs, viz., that ihey were leas careful about tbetr 
andioritiaa. See .S^iw^* l#««i»Raiad; ]>. SS, note 1. 
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the test of historical evidence, would have been a strange and 

tincongeiiial task. Tlie spirit of Islam would not brook the spirit 

of free inquiry and real criticism, 'i'he blind faith of Mahomet 

and his followers spurned the aids of investigation and of evidence. 

Thus saith the Prophet of the Lord, and every doubt must vfwji-li, 

every rising question be smothered. If doubts did aiifci , auJ 

questions ivere entertained, by any rash philosopher, the tem|)oral 

authority was at hand to dispel and to silence them. The dogmas 

of Islam were so closelj welded with the principles upon wllich jj^^j elJinent 

the Moslem government was reared, that it had no option but to ^^'^IS^^ 

en£>rce with a stem front and iron hand an implicit acquiescence 

in those dogmas on which its existence hung. Upon the apostate 

MoBkm the sentenoe of deaths — an award resting on Hie Ftophet^s 

aollkOiil7»-^'waa i^aioiulj neeixted tsj the civil power; and 

between tibe betevodxxij of the free-thixdnr, and l3ie lapse of Hie 

renegade, there nev^er eadsted any well-defined bonndaij. To 

the ocmbination, or rather the im%, of the spixitaal and political 

dements in the nnTarying type of Mahometan Goremmoat^ mnut 

he attributed that ntter absence of candid and fiee Investigation 

into the origin and troth of Idam, wMoh so pamfollj charae- 

terises the Modem mind even in the present day. The frcnlly 

of criticism was annihilttted by the swosd. 

Upon the other hand, there is no reason to doabt that the ^tthey ^ 
Collectors were sincere and honest in doing that which they pro- tn acedia, 
fessed to do. It maj wdl be admitted that thej sought out in wh^ th^ 
good fidth all traditions aetoaUy cnixent, inqtdred <durefi]U7 into 
the anthorities on whidi ^kej rested, and recorded them with the 
most scmpuloos aocnnwj. The sanctions of religion were at 
hand to enforce diligence and caution. Thus Bolchin, who, as we 
hare just seen, commenced his work at a supposed divine moni- 
tion, was heard to say ** that he never iusefted a tradition in his 
iSsAlft, nntil he had made an abhition, and oXSmA up a prayer of 
two rotas."* The prqiossessiGns of the severd CoUectoxs would 
midoubtedlj influiODice th^ in acoq^ting or rejecting the chain of 
witneases to any traditions; but there is no reason to suppose that 

* Ihn XkaBieint vd. ii. p. «M. 
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ihej at all tampered intli the tiaditlons tiunieehiea. ^ne a 
iMi odleetor would oaet aside a traditioii received fvoon Ajeeha 
lihnNigli an Omm^ad diaimel; wlulst one of OmmcTad predUec^ 
tiana iroald ducaid ewy traditional efaain in Ilia linka of whidi 
bediBCoveied anemismjof thelioiiw of Afi. But neitber the 
one nor tiie other iraa likdj tofiitneaU a tradition, or aitejMAtff 
a narraliaD, whatever ila purport or bearing migbt be, irfaidi the>f 
had oaoe reoeiTed on an nnexoeptbnable array of nam^ as credible. 
The benesly of the compilers is vrarranted by the style and 



contenta of their works. The complete series of witnesses, by 

which every tradition is traced up through each stage of transmis- 
sion to one of the Prophet's ComipanionB, is invariably prefixed; 
and we cannot but admit the authority which even the namnoftA 
least the later witnesses in snob a chain would imparts* Thesewere 
not feigned names, but ^e names of real characters, many of irikom 
were personages of note. The traditional coUeetioiis were opentf 
published, and the credit of the compilers would have been 
endangered by the ftbrication of such evidence.f The Collector 
was likewise, in general, the centre of a school of traditional 
learning which, as it were, cbnllenged the ]mblioto test ite autho- 
rities. So far, then, as this kind of attestation can ^ve weight to 
hearsay, that weight may be readily conceded. Again, the simple 
manner in which the most contradictory traditions are accepted, 
and placed side by side, is a guarantee of sincerity. All that 
could be collected seem to have been thro\TO together with scrupu- 
lona simplici^. Each tradition, though it be a bare repetition, or 

* A tradition is always giycn in the direct form of speech in wliieh it is 
supposed to have htcn originallj nttorcd. Tlrns: — "A informed me, saying 
that B had spoken to the effect that € had told him, sajing D mentioned 
tbatlielieaid Krelato tliat hekad lutened toF» wlio sflid 
qfAyeAa ' What food did At iVcfiJK«( of Ob Lord Hhof daddto f^^Bod, 

Hm twilmifal links in these nairatioQS aie geamSfy ^ \mA^ 

2 ham heard Jhm n€Jk a omtor omA a Me h^arm^ Jlji CS^U 

—Mqooib hd," '*qmlQi •he." 

t Bvea the onlBdon, or dlsgoiring the names, of any anthottaes in 

a traditional chain, dcstroy^ed the credit of a traditioiiist It was called— 
ladTli. be© Sprenger's Second Notico of W&dddii As, Journal, 1856. 
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possil)ly the direct opposite, of a dozen preceding it, is noted down 
unquestioned, with its special chain of witnesses ; whilst no account 
whatever is made of the most violent improbabilities, of incidents 
plainly fabuloxis, or even of patent contradictioiti.* Now tiiiB 
appears evidence at least of an. honest design. Pains would 
othenrise have been taken to exohide or to soften down op}>osing 
statemoits; and we should not baTe'fijimd so much allowed to be 
credible Tradition, which either on the one hand or on the other 
mtiBt hare crossed ihe riews and prejudices of the compiler. If 
we suppose desiguy we moBt suppose at it» same time a less eren- 
handed admission of contraiy traditions. 

Conceding, then, the general honesty of the collectors in making how tedo 
iheir selection, upon an absurd principle indeed, jet bond fde uoz^ottn^ 
ftom existing materials, let ns now torn to tiieir selectsd compila* lliln ^^enu 
tions, and inquire whether tiiej contain any autiientio elements of*' 
th« biography of Mahomet; and if so, how and to what extent 
these have become commingled with adYentitions or erroneous 
matter. 

In die first place, how fiv does the present teoctaflbid ns ground Thefrag- 
fiir confidence that its contents are identical with tiie sappceed tooiat^har- 
evidence originallj given forth bj contemporaiy witnesses? To inditionpre. 
place the case in the etroiigest point of view, we shall suppose I^lik o?flko 
a dass of traditions purporting to have been wiitUn hj the dMdoMina 
Oompanians, and to have been recorded at eaeh sucoessiTe stsg^ JUSSS* 
of transmission. There is a peooliatify in traditional com- 
position which, eren upon this supposition, would render it always 
of doubtful anthorlfy; namely, tiiat each tradition is short and 
abrupt^ and oompletdy isolated ftom vwrj other. The isolation 
extends not simply to tiie traditions themselTes as finally com- 
piled by the coQector, but to their whole history and descent 
throughout the two centories preoeding their ooUectiom.' At 

* No Mahometan is of course expected to believe implicitly in two contra- 
dictory traditions. All propcorlj attested traditions are recorded; bat many 
of than are acknowledged wtak or doubtful; and whsa tiiey contradict one 
another, thb ehoiee is left to the rtndent The historiaiifl of Mahomet and 

of early Islam, when they relate contradictory or Yar^.-ing narratives, some- 
times add an expression of their own opinion as to which is preferable. 
They alsu sometimes mark doubtful stories by the addition; — But the Xxtid 
(only) knows whether this be false or true." 
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efvry poisft tfaejr axe «tch oompletely datach«d and indflpendent; 
and ibiSy ooniiied wxdi tiie genecaUj^ and fii^fmenlaiy 
oliaiacter of die atatementa made in iSbeaif deprivei va of llie 
ohadkt and ciitioal applianoei vhidh maj be bions^ to bear on 
an extended and oontmnoua narration. From ibe diaoonneotod 
obaxaoter of the eompoiition, tbe conunon tetts of aotbentidity aie 
generally imponibLe. There ia no context wbereby to judge the 
BonndnoM of the text Each vitneea in the oharn, thoiig^ pn>- 
ieanng ahnply to repeat the original tradilaoii, la in effbct an inde- 
pendent authority; and weeannot tell bow&r^and at what atages, 
Taiiations may or may not hare been allowed, or ireah matter 
interpoJated by any of than. Eren were we satiafied of the 
integrity of aU, we are tmaoqnainted witli their riews as to the 
liberty with which Tradition might be treated. The a^le of the 
narrations marks them for the most part as communicated at the 
first with all the informality of aooial conversation, and with 
mudi of the looseneai ctf hearsay; and a similar informality and 
looBenesB may have attached to any of the stepi of their aobie- 
qnent transmission. 
JUMOA- Again, eaoh tradition was not only isolated, but was held by 



ragarded as the Collectors to be an indivisibU vmiL and as such received or 

ftonit, to be, 

wttlKnitlii- rejected. If the traditional links were unexceptionable, the tradi- 
of Its pa^t^ tion must be accepted at it eiood, whole and entire. There could 
r^^^Ms be no sifting of component parts. Whatever in each tradition 
might be true, and whatever might be fictitious, — ^tbe probable and 
the fitbnlous, — composed an indissoluble whole; so that the accept^ 
ance or rqectiou of one portion involved the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of evCTy portion, as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
The power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of excluding 
such parts of a tradition as were evidently imfounded or erroneous, 
was thus renounced. The good seed and the tares were reaped 
together, and the latter vastly predominated. 

C<^cidence It may be possible, iudeed, to derive some Cfinfirmation from the 
of separate , . , „ , . . ^■ ^ 
tndltloiisA verbal correspondence of separate traditions regardmg the f^nme 
*"- imt 



event; for, if siicli traditions sprang at the first from a common 
mMrcr** source {i.e. some Companion of Mahomet), and if they were 
really handed down through independent channels unconnected 
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wHtA OfM anfftkerj the coiacideiice of eg p wirio n wonid aigiw ftitfa- 
folnees of tnuumiinon, But the oonditioiiB here zetpand, it 
would be difficult, even in a angle inatanoe, to {oore tothe Mtit- ' 
fitction of a critioal mind. The earlier links of tradition axe 
TemoTed &r back in ihe obscizrily of an impeiftot dawn. It i« 
impoMible to say wfaetiber the liaea of tnasimMion eappooed to 
have been eotirelj aeparatey may not have come into eontaot, and 
how often; and whellier die matter coBunon to them may not have 
been thns obtained, or prariondlj enadng tariatione thna reoon* 
eiled. Many traditiona, ihoqgh aupported by nneisoeptiooable 
namea, and coxieapondingwith others even to minnte verbal ooin- 
ddence, abormd in stories so fabulous, and statements so enoneona, 
aa to raidor it impoaaible that they could ever have ftsmed part 
of any oontemporaty leoord, and to shake our confidence in the 
'whole system of rtipe^able names'^ There is also reason for 
believing (as will be seen farther below) that much of the coin- 
cSdence of narrative is derived from those tniditionists who, at the 
close of the first and beginning of the second centuries, reduced 
to writing, and harmonized the traditions extant in their day. 

Snch is the uncertainty which would attach to Tradition, even tiic c:ccia- 
if we should concede that it had been recorded from the first, eiu liX trr of 
But we have shown that there is no ground whatever £>r believing dittln/Vr- 
that the practice of committing traditions to writing was observed e^iy* check 
in the first days of Islam, or became general until the greater nf^sl^of'* 
part of a century had elapsed. The existence of an early record tobSjiSfla. 
would have afforded soms clicck; but, as the facts stand, there 
is absolutely no check at all. The record would have at the 
least induced a fixed cast of expression and an element of invari- 
ableness ; whereas Tradition purely oral is aa wavering and change- 
ful its the character and habits, the associations and the prejudices, 
of each witness in the chain of repetition. No pt>p<=ible precau- 
tion could hinder the commingling in oral tradition of mistake 
or fabrication with what at the first may have been real fact and 
trustworthy representation. The flood-gates of error, extrava- 
gance, fiction, are thrown wide open; and we need only look to 
human nature similarly situated in any part of the globe, and in 
every age, to be satisfied that little dependence can be placed on 
h 
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otherwise misapported details of ordinary historical iooideDt; and 

none whatever upon the recital of supernatural wonders, conTCyed 
for any length of tame through such a channeL* That Mahometan 
experience pioveB no exception to the general principle, the 
puerile extravagancies and splendid fabiicatioDa of orient^ ima- 
gination which adorn or darken the pages of early Islam, amply 
demonstrate. The critical test applied by the collectors had, as 
we have just seen, no rcfcrLncc whatever to these pregnant sources 
of error; and, though it may have exposed and excluded multi- 
tudes of modem fabrications, it failed to j lacc the earlier tradi- 
tions upon a certain Ijasis, or to supply any means of judging, 
between the actual and the fictitions, between the offitpring of 
the imaaination and llie sober cvidi;nc(? of fact. 
Tradition It rcuiains to examine the traditional books, with reference to 
c^s^Mid- their contents and internal prol)ability, And here we are fortu- 
Cknn. natc in having at hand, as a standard of comparison, the Coran, 
wliich has been already proved a genuine and contemporary 
document. 

The main In bringing Tradition to this test, we find that in its main his- 
torical points the Coran is at one with the standard tr:iditional 
^S^ISr^ collections. It notices, sometimes directly, sometimes incidentally, 



the to])ics which, from time to time, most interested Malioniet; 
and with these salient points the mass of tradition is found 
upon the whole to tally. The statements and allusions of this 
description in the Coran, though tlu niselves comparatively few, 
are linked more or less with a vast variety of important ineidents 
which refer, as well to the Prophet indi\ idually and his domestic 
relations, as to public events and the progress of Islam. A just 
confidence is thus imparted tLat a large element of historical truth 
has been conveyed by tradition. 

Upon the other hand, there »'u-e subjeets in Avhich the Coran is 
direotly at variance with Tradition. Fur example, there is no 
owpiiv to* position more satisfSwjtorily established by the Coran than that 



ooraciat. Mahomet djd not in any part of his career perform miracles, or 

*This subject has beoa well discussed in the Treatise on FoHtics by Lewes, 
vel. L pp. 187, 188. 
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pretend to perform them. Yet tradition abounds with miraculous 
acts, which belie tlie pluiii declarations of tlie Comn; and which, 
nioroover, if ever attempted, would undoubtt!*];) liuvo been men- 
tioned in those pretended revelations which omitted notluiig, 
however trivial, that could streiigtlicn the prophetical claim. 
Here, then, iu matters of simple narration and historical I'act, we 
find Tradition discredited by the Coran. 

The result of the comparison, then, is precisely that which we Pcrpicxinn 
have already arrived at, a priori^ from the' foregoing historical 
review. But though it strengtheas this oonclusioni die ccm- < 
parison does not affind us nmeh help m the piactieal tiefttmeiit 
of Traditum itselfl Excepting iu a limited onmber of events, it 
ibniiflhee na with no mle fer ftHminatiTig truth fnm ftlediood. 
FaotB which we know fincm the Ccnan to be well finmdedi and 
tales whioh we know to be fabrieated, are indiscriminately 
woven together; the whole tissue of Traditton, it may reasonably 
be oonohidedy is formed of this doable dass of heterogeneous 
materials; and of both ihe &bric and colonr are so unTat^ingly 
nniform, that we are at a loss tsa any means of distingoishing the 
one from ihe other. The bipgiapher of Mahomet continually 
rons the risk'of aobstitatnig for the realities of history some 
puerile foncy or extravagant invention. In striving to avoid this 
danger he is ei^osed to fhe oppceite peril of rqecting, as pious 
fobricationsi what may. in reality be important htstoiical lact| or 
at the least contain its substance.* 



♦ This is well expressed by Dr. Woil:— "Ich durfle dalicr niclit hloss die 
Quelle ubcrtragen odcr jc nach GutdUnkcn cxoei iiireii, soudern mussto ihren 
Auj^abcu vorhcr einer t>tieugeu Kiitik uuterwerien ; denu wcqq man iiber- 
hanpt gegen aUe orientaHBchen Schrifteteller misetranisch leTn muM, so hat 
man hicr doppelten Grand dazn, wcil ate nicht nur von Hirer Leidenschaft 
nncl iluer ThanUwic, soii<lcrn anch von ihrer rcli^^Hisi'n ScIiwiimKit ci ;:eIoitct 
warea. Schou im zweiten Jahrhundcrt, als die ersteu Biograplien Muham- 
medB aoftntftn, die ibre Enahlongen uoch auf Aussage seiner Zeii^cnosaeii 
Ziir&cknfilhi«n wiigen, war sein ganzee Leben^iucht nvr voasdnor Ctebart, 
sondem schmi von seiner Zeugung aa, bisza setneQiTode, von ouiem Gewebe 
von Marchen undLc^?cndcn nmsponnen, das anch das nuchternste europiiische 
Auge niclK inimer gsaiz zu durcbfichauen and abzulosen vermag, ohne Gefahr 
M lanftn, aus aUzu grosser Aengailiebkeit aadk wiiUiche bifltoriaebe I'tecU 
ab fromme Dichtnng anwisfihen.'* ITaiT* ilfoAaiiimad^ pp. sir, xv. 
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D^fsp^enger ^* mM, ih» njAniim. at Dr. Spraiger that "alihoiigh 
too' favorable the oeatost TMw of the I^cphet wfaidi ire can obtain is at s 

to Traditaon. * 

dtenoe of one htmdred yean," and altfaou^ thia long Tirta la 
formed of a medium tx^utkf^ IfohomeCaiiy yet our knowledge of 

tibe bias of the narrators " enables us to correct the mediay and to 
make them almost achromatic."* The remark is true to aome 
extent; but its full and absolute aj^plication would carrj na, I 
think| much beyond the tmth. I'hc difficakieB of the task cannot 
without danger be underrated. To Ining to a right focus the 
rarioos lights of Tradition, to reject thoae that are fictitious, to 
restore to a proper direction the rajrs reflected by a false and 
deceptive surface, to calculate the extent of aberration, and make 
due allowance for a thousand dirtorbing influences ; — ^this is indeed 
a work of entanglement and oomplicatLon, which would leqoiie 
for its perfeot acoomplishment a finer diaoemmenti and a machineiy 
of nicer oonstruction, than human nature can boast of. Neyar- 
theless, it is right that an attempt should be made, however 
imperfect the success that may attend it. It is possible that, by 
An attempt a Comprehensive consideration of the subject, and a careful discri- 

to lay down ■ r i <• ' 

testa for dis- nation 01 tlie several sources of error, we may reach, at the least, 

criminating 

what Is an approximutiori to the truth. "With this view I Avill now endea- 
reliable in ,., n t i 

TnuUtion. vour to lay down soirie principles wliicn may prove usetxil to the 

liist rical inquirer in separating the true from the false in Maho- 
metan Tradition, 

TradiUonai Tlie grand defect in the traditional evidence regardiiij.^ Mahomet 
parte. Our Consists in its being wholly ex parte. It is the statement of a wit- 
depend on u^iss regaixUng himself, in which the license of partiality and self- 
i^^i^Q^* interest is uncliecked by any opposing party, and the sanction 
even of a neutral audience is wanting. What was thus defective 
or erroneous in the process by which the testimony was ol)tained, 
may in some measui'e be corrected or re]Kiirpd by a close scrutiny 
of the record iteelf. By analysing the deposition, we may find 
internal evidence affording grounds for credit or for doubt ; while 
in reference to some clashes * t statements, it may even appear 
that a Mahometan public wuuld itself supply the place of an 
impartial censor. In this view, the points on wliich the proH 
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bftbiElgr of a tradition will junnlj iefendy appear to be Jlm^ 
iriietiher there ezisled a biae amoBg the Mahometans geaanSSj 
reapectug the subjeofc xxanated ; second, whether then are traoet 
of any special interest, prejudice, or design, on the part of the^^j^^^_ 
narrator ; and third, whether the narrator had opportnnilj for per- ^J^^ff^ 
BOfnallj knowing the facts. These topics will perbaps best be«v«ntBar- 
discossed bj considering the Period to which a naaratiiQa relatea, 
and &en the Suldeet of which it treats. 

I. A. — The PERIOD to wbioh a tradition purports to refer, is a i- psmod. 

J^f$i Tip to 

point of vital importance. The original authors of all reliable entraiice of 
Tradition werCi as has been shown, the Coa^camm of Mahomet public life, 
himself; and the era of its first propagation was snbseqiient to wim^ 
the Prophet's decease. But Mahomet was above threesoore years I°TinusJ of 
old when he died; and few of his Companions, who were instru- Jro^g)^ru^ 
mental in giving rise to Tzaditiinif "were of eqnal age, — ^hardly any 
of them older. In inverse proportion to their yean, the number 
of men was small, and the period short during which they 
survived Mahomet; and these are precisely the considerations by 
which their influence, in the formation of Traditioni tunst bs 
limited also. The great majority were jDimg ; and in proportion 
to their youth was the number that survived longest, and gave 
the deepest impress to Tradition.* We may, then, fix the term of 
Mah»met's own life as the extreme backward limit within which 
our witnesses range themselves. In other words, we have virhi- 
ally no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho- 
met; few, if any, were born before him; the great majority, very jj^^.j^j^^j. 
many years after him. They are not, therefore, trustworthy ''^."nnot 
witnesses for events preceding Mahomet's birth, or for the details rherefort- no 

^ . . . fiirther back 

of his childhood ; few of them, even, for the incidents of his youth, ttum his 

' ' ' youth at tte 

They conld not by any possibility possess a personal knowledge earikat. 

* Abu Bacr, for instance, was within two jears of Mahomet's age; but 
then be snrvired him onty two-and-a-half jears. Moat of the elderly Com" 
psilionii tidier died a natural dcutli, or were killed in action before limditioii 
came into vopiie. Thus Kutibiil Wackidi wites; — "The reason why many 
of the chief men of the Conipmiioiis have left few traditions, is that they died 
before there was any necessity of referring to them." He adds—** Hie chiefest 
among t&e Oompttiaions, Abu Bacr, Odunin, Talha, Ssc, gave forth fewer 
tzaditiong than others. There did nei iuue from thenu, antftkmff Hk$ tAe 
mtmUriiftradkictngtlUUdidJirmthtjfoWM^ p. 176. 
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of these tilings; and to admit that thej gained tlieir ii 
at fleoond-hand, Is to introduce an element of tmoertamty which 
entiiely impain the valoe of their testimony as tiiat of oonten^po- 
xaiy witnesses. 

n. — But, again^ the value of evidence depends npon the degree 
in which the facts are noticed hj the witness at the time of their 
oocurrcnce. If the attention was not specially attracted by the 
event, it would be in vain to e:qpect a full and careful report; 
and, after the Upeeof many years, the utmost that oonld be looked 
fox from such a witness, would be the bare general outline of 
importants facts. This principle applies forcibly to the biography 
of Maliomet up to the time when he became the prominent leader 
of a party. Before, there was nothing remarkable about him. 
A poor orphan, a quiet inoffonsive citizen, he was perhaps of 
all the in1ial»itants of Mecca tlie le.'Ujt likely to have the eyes of 
his ueigliboiirs turned upon him, and their memory and imagina- 
tion busy in noting the events of his life, and conjuring up 
anticipations of coming greatness. The remark may be extended, 
not merely to the era when he first made pretensions to inspira- 
tion (for that excited the re^rd of a few only ninonL' liis earliest 
adherents): but to the entire interval prcccdin- the periud "when 
he stood forth puhlirJn to assume the piophetic rank, opposed 
polytheism, and came into open collision with the chiefs of Mecca. 
Then, indeed, he began to be narrowly watched-, and thence- 
forward the Companions of the Prophet are not to be distrusted 
on the score at least of insuilicient attention. 

c. — It ibllows necessarily that, in all cases affected by either 
of the forcgoiug rules, circumstantiality will be a strong token of 
fabrication. And \vc shall do well to adopt the analogous canon 
of Christian criticism, that any tradition, the origin of which is 
not strictly contemporary with the tacts related, is ivorthless exactly 
in proportion to the particularity of detail* This will relieve us of 



^Adapted from AUbfd. Grtek Tnt, Prdeg, p. 50. 
strikingly illiMtrative of llahomelan tradition. " As nsu«l in 

matter, on our advance to later Trritei?, we finil niort' and more particolor 
accounts given; the ymx of John'^ life, the rt i^aiiug Kmperor, &c., under 
which the Gospel was written." But Clirkiian traditionists were mere tyros 
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ft vast number of eztawagant atoiies, in wliieh fhe mmufeui of 
eloBe nmrratiTe and anstained colloqaj are poroeemd niih the 
paeiido-ficshneai of yesterday. 

D.<~It inU. however, be just to admit an exception for the KxcepHon tn 

, •,. . fiivour of tiM 

main outlines of Mahomet s iiiei which under ordinair oircum- leaainic oot- 

11 -1 line* oif 

stances his friends and acquaintances vrould naturally remembf r m , lonurt 
or mij^t leavn from himselfi and would thus be able in after days 
to call \ip with tolerable acctinK^* Such, for instance, are the 
death of his &ther, his nurture as an infant by the Bani Sdd, his 
mother's journey with him to Medina, and the expedition with 
his imcle to Syria while yet a boy. A still wider exception mnat 
be allowed in favor of public personages and national events, even 
preceding Mahomet's birth ; because the attention of the people at 
large would be actively directed to these topics, while the patri- 
archal habits of the Arabs and their spirit of clanship, would be 
propitious for their trnacious rucollcction. Thus the cnnrersation 
of Abd al Mnttalib, Maliomet's gran<H;ilher, with Abralia, tbe ^^^j, 
Abyssinian invader, is far more likely to lie fotinrlcd in faet than ^'^cnUi 
any of the mueli later convei'sations wliich Mahomet hims«'ll" is 
said to have had with the monks on either of liis jounit ys to 
Sjria; and yet the leading facts r^^arding these journeys there is 
no reason to doubt. 

Ranpred under the same exception will fall those genealogical national 
and historical facts, tlie preservation of which for five or six 
centuries by the memory alone, is so woiuiri Jul a phenomenon in 
the stoiy of Arabia. Here poetry, no doulit, aided the retentive 
faculty. The glowing rhapsodies of the bard were at once caught 
up by his admiring clan, and soon passed into the ntouths even of 
the children. In such poetry were preserv ed the names of the 
chieftains, their feata of bravery, their glorious liheialitv, the 
unparalleled nobility of their breeds of the camel and the horse. 
Many of these odes became national, and carried with them the 
testimony, not of the tiibc oidy, but of the whole Arab &mily. 



in the art of discorerinp snch "particular accounts," in compariflon with the 
Malumietans, at the talisman of whose pen distance vanislics, and even 
oentoriei deliver up the minatest details which Ihiej bad engulphed. 
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Thus poetry, su]X'i:ulded to the passion for genealogical and tribal 
remmiscenccs, and the singular capacity of imprinting them 
indelibly on the memory of generations, have secured to us the 
interwoven details of many centuries with a minuteness and 
particularity that would excite suspcioii were not their reality 
in many instances established by c^er evideDoe and hj internal 
coincidence.* 

Second p«. i^A second marked section of time Is diat wbieh intervenes 
Iwtween MshometPs entnnioe on polklic life, and the takii^ of 
of" ^ Mecca. Hen indeed we bave two opposing parties, marshalled 
B.u.'\o to 3g*ii>^ each other in mortal strife, whose statements might hare 
been a check one upon the other. Bat daring this interral, 
or Y&ry shortly after its cdose, one of tiie parties was wholly 
extirpated. Its chief lesdeta were nearlj all killed in bsttXe, 
and the zemainder amalgamated with Ihe nctoxs. "Where- 
No snrriTing fore, ws httT^ BO suTviTing evideooe whaterer on the side of 
the side of Mahomel^s eneunes. Not a angle ad?ocate was left to explain 
or afcatnst ' their actions, often misrepresented hy hatred; or to rebut the 
i^ittSl""^ ""^™^*^ aoeasatioiui and ezsggerated chaiges imputed to them 
by Mahomet and his followers. On the other hand, we hare 
no witnesses of any.ldnd against Mahomet and his parfy, whose 
one-aided assertions of their innocence and jYistice might peihapa 
ollierwjse ha^e been often suoceeafally in^pngned. 



* M, A. P Canssin dc Perceval who, with incredible labour and pro- 
portionate success, has sought out and arranged these facts iuto uu uuiTorm 
hbtery, Hbm yuOj evimweB Mb estiniate of tiie Arab genealogical tea* 

J'ai dit que toutes les genealogies Arabes n'etaient point certaines; on en 
trouve en cfFet tin grand uombre d'eridenunent incompletes. Mais 11 en est 
aussi beaucoup d'antheatiques, et qui remontent, sans lacune probable, jusqu'a 
enrhon sue djldeB svant ICahoinet Cl*eflt nn pheuomene vxaiment siiiguller 
diez un peaple ineolte et ea g^^ral Stranger i Tart de Ilciitiiref comme 
Tetaient Ics Arabes, que cette fidelife a garder le souvenir des anc^trefi. 
Pile prenait sa sonrce dans un sentiment de fierte, dans I'estime qu'ils faisa- 
ieut de leur uoblesi>e. Les uoms des a'ieux, graves dam la memoire des 
MllmtSi ^tateit 1«0 arehireB des IkndSeB. AeMiioiiiaMnttadiaieiitii€ce«> 
sairement quelqucs notions sur la Tie dea indiridas, sur les St^&Mments dans 
lesquels ils avaient figure; et c'est ainsi que les traditions sc perpetuaient 
d'&ge «n age, Ussai Sur L'Hittoire des Arabu^ Tol L preC p. 9> 
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and unguarded language of Mahout and the Companions is 
snffioiesLt proof that, in speaking of their adTenariea their 
opinion was sddoin impartial, and their judgment not almji 
uncning* 

F. — It may be urged in reply, that the great body of the hostile "^^^^^ 
MeccauB ivbo eventual! j went over to Islam, would still form a Meccaa 
check upon any material misrepresentation of their party, It^Mi^f^ 
maj be readily admitted that they did form some check on the ^tS U"^ 

perversion of public opinion in matters not vitally connected with ^eck*i^ 
the credit of Islam and of its Founder. Their influence would also S^ j^S S K ni 
tend to preserve tho reports of their own individual actions, and 
perhaps those of their friends and relatives, in as favourable a 
light as possible. But this inrtucnccat }>est was partial It must 
ever bo borne in mind that the enemies of the Prophet i^'ho now 
joined his ranks acquired, at the same time or very shortly after, 
all the esprit de corps of Islam,* And, long before the stream 
of Tradition commenced its course, these very men had begim to 
look back upon tho heathenism of their own Meecan career with 
the same horror or contempt as the early converts did. The 
stains of the Moslem's unbelieving life were, on his conversion, 
washed away, and imparted no tarnish to his subsequent chnracter. 
He had sinned " ignorantly in unbelief but now, both in Ins own 
view and in the eyes of his comrades, he was another num. He 
might therefore well speak of his mad opposition to " the Prophet 
of the Lord" and the divine message, with as hearty a reprolfa- 
tioti as other men ; nay, the violence of reaction might make his 
language even stronger. Such are the witnesses who constitute 
our only check upon the ex parte stoiy told by Mahometans of 
their long struggle with the idolators of Mecca. 

G. — ^Wherefore, it is incumbent upon us, in estimating the folly, 



* Thus Abu Soliiin, himself the leader in the List staj^e of tlic opjtositioa 
against Mulioiuet, became a sealons Moslem, aud Ibught uudcr the banners 
of Us own son in the ftrst SyrUm campaign. 

"Le vieil Abu-Sofyan, qui aatrefois avait souvent comlMi,tta oontre 
Mahomet, devenu alors un dcs plus zoles sectateurs de I'lslamisme, avait 
voolu aervir sous son fils, et I'aider dee couseils de son experience." C'aui. 
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injtistice, and cruelty, attributed to the opponenta of ^ Prophet, 
Evidence to makc Diucb aUowanoe for the ezdurivdy hostile character of 
opponents of the eviaencc. We may, luao, suspect exaggeration 'in the fltote- 
bi"iiM"T4d* ments of hardship and jicrsecution suffered bj the Moslems at 
with 8u»- l\^^^[J^ hands. Above all, the history of those who died in unbelief, 



bdbre the conquest of Mecca^ and imder the ban oi Mahomet, 
must be subjected to a rigid criticism. For such men as Abu 
Jahl and Abu Laliab, hated and ctu'sed by their Prophet, what 
Mahometan dared to be the advocate ? To the present day, die 
. hearty ejaculation, May the Lord curse him I is linked by every 
Moslem with the mention of such " enemies of the Lord, and of 
his Prophet." What voice would be raised to correct the pious 
exaggerations of the faithful in the stories of ihtit execrable 
deeds, or to point out the just causes of provocation which they 
might have received ? Impious attempt, and mad perversity I 
Again and ngain was the bare sword of Omar brandished over 
the neck of the luckleas ofiender, for conduct far more excusable, 
ami far less dangerous to Islam, 
►■with H. — Precisely similar liiintations must be brought to bear on 
^rMuud t^i^ evidence against the Jewish settlements in the vicinity of 
j5aSl*2!*'' the Baiii Nadlitr and Baiii Coreits^a, whom Mahomet 

either expatriated, brought over to his faith, or utterly extir- 
pated. Tlje various Arab tnl)e9 also, whether Christian or 
PagaUj whom ^Tahomet at diHeieiit times of ids life attacked, 
cornc mure or less under the same category. 
Similar c(in- I. — I hi; same considerations apply also, though in a greatly 
nppiytothe modified fonn, to the " Hypfcrites," or disaffected jM>puIati(Hi of 
^f^Vmfl^'ml l\h'<!Ina, who covertly up|Kj.>t;d the claim of Mahomet to temporal 
rf'wbMitoar authority over that city. The PropliL-t did not w;iire the same 
war t>f defiance with these as he did with his iNIcccan opponents, 
but sought to counteract their iniluence by his own skilful tactics. 
Neither was this class so suddenly rt)Oted out as the idolaters of 
Mecca ; they rather vanished gi-adually before the increasing 
authority of Islam. Still its chiefs, such as Abdallali iljn Obey, 
are held in abliorrence by the traditionists, and the historian must 
keep a jealous eye on the character of the testimony against 
them. 



■ 
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II.-- >l%iBi1JBJa(nMlA,TTIBof tla* traditions Uieniselvcs, considered ii. Somct 
both as XQgazdfl Uie motlvw of their author and the views of early asectcdby 
Mahometan society geoenUlj, will help us to an estimate of their ; ,ir/ . or 
oredibiHty. The ohief aepeots in which this argomeat may be mm!"^ 

treated refer to pcrsomH^parijf^ and national^ bias. 

ji.'-^ImdwiimaL pimeseesion and self-iaterested motives would i. rmmM 
osuee enggentioa, ftlee odoaring, and even invention. Besides being m 
Ibe more obvious cases falling under this head, there is a fertile 
class -which originates in the ambition of the njirrator to be 
associated with Mahomet. The name of the Proplu t threir nobi- 
lity and veneraticm aronnd every object immediately connected 
with it. The frifendship of Mahomet imparted a rank and a 
dignity acknowledged by the xmiveraal voice of Islam. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive the excessive reverence and court enjoyed by his 
widows, his firiends, and his servants. Interminable inquiries were 
put to them; and their responses were received with the most 
implicit deference. All who possessed any personal knowledge of 
the Prophet, and especially those wlio had been iiuich with him 
and been honoured by his I'aniiliar ac<|uaiu(ance, Avcre adiiiittt»d 
by connnon consent into the uuvied circle of Moslem ari-toeraey; 
and niuuy u picturesque scene is incidentally isketehcd by the 
traditionists of the listening crowds which hung upon the lips of 
these men while they deUvered their testimony in the mosques of 
Kufti or of Damascus. The sterling vaUie of such qualifications 
would induce a counterfeit imitation. Some who may have had 
but a distant and superficial knowledge of Mahomet would be 
tempted, by tlie consideration it imparted, to venture on the 
aasumption of a more perfect intimacy; and the endeavour to 
support their e(|uivo<jal position by particularity of ilefail, would 
lead the way to loose and unfounded nairatives of the life and 
character of the Prophet.* Analogous ^vith such misleading in- 
fluences is the ambition, traceable throughout the traditions of tlio 



* In after days, traditionists were even bribed to fabricate stories regard- 
ing the ancestors of persons, who desired the honour of having their 
fiuBflles tiraa ennobled bgr the sniq^oRed intima^ or terom <^llie Prophet. 
See the notice of Shovohbil who wiis thos accused, in Sprenger^s Second 
Notiet of WiekiOi, As, Soe, Jour. 1856. 
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Companiani, of hang oloselj oosuwoled nitib assy of the mppoted 
mjateriooB vigitatioiis or gapefnatual aetknt of Mahomet. To 
be noticed in the Bereletion wai deemed the highert honour that 
oonld be aspired to; and In amy waj to be linked with the 
heayenlj phaaei .of the Prophel^a life, lefieeted back a portkm of 
the difioe lustre on the fivtmiale aspirant.* Thiuapffenunmwaa 
put iqpon the invention or exaggeration of superhmnan inddents. 
Exaggem. fi« — Under the same head are to be claasod the attempts of 

tlon of per* 

•»nai nurit narrators to exaggerate their labours and exploits, and to multiply 

In the cause - _ . «.i<ni 

tt Mm. their losses and penla, xn the aervioe of the Jnophet and of Islam. 

The tendency thus to appropriate a supeikfr, and oifkan a dearij 
Tinwarrantable, degree of merit is obvious OH the part of many of 
the Ckimpaoions of Mahomet.t A reference to it may be even 
occaakmally employed by the oritio towards the eizeiitpation of 



* The follow in{7 example will illustrate this position: — Ayesha's par^ 
having been delayed on an e^qpedition, the yene permittmg Tagammm, or 
antatitntiop of sand for hutratkm with waler^ wm in oonse^imioo refeded 
in tiie Goran. 11m honor omfiBiTed bjliiUiiidhmtccmnee^ 
revelation is tlius eulogized by TTseid : — •* This is not the least of the divine 
favours poorrrl out upon you, yc house of Abu Bacr. !" Kau'b al Wach'dt, 
p. 111^ Tu iiuvu beeu Uie Companion of Mahomet during the beasuu of 
inspiratkm, at the toppoiedreoqptioQof a iMaTwdjviiiloriar at the perform- 
anoeof aoj woodttM vwk,ooiiftnediiidieorkM ^atinction of a riaiilar 
nature. 

f We have many examples of the gloiy and hononr lavished upon those 
who had niffercd persecution at Mecca for Islam. Thoa when Omar was 
Osllidi, ShoUb ibn al Aim diowed him tiie scan of tbs stripes he bad 

received from the unbelieving Mcccans twenty or thirty years l)€fore. 
Oraar seated liiiu upon his masnad, sivying tliat tiiere was but one man 
who was more wortliy of this favour than Kholmb, namely, Bulal (who had 
also been sorely persecuted by the unbeUeren.) But Kboblb replied,'— 
"Why is he more worthy than I am? He had his fiiends among the idcibb- 
tors whom the Lord raised up to hrl]^ him. But I had none to help me. 
And I well remember one day tliey took me and kindled a fire for me, and 
tlumrine tedn upon my back; and a man sisaiped widi his foot npon ^y 
chest, my back being towards the groand. And when they nnoarered my 
back, lo! it was blistered and white." Kutib al Wackid!, p. 210J. 

The same principle led the Moslems to ma^rnify tlie hardships which 
MaJtotnet hii/uelf endured. It appears to lie at the bottom of Ayeoha's 
Strange exaggeradons of the Ftopiie^s poverty and Crequent stanratioii, 
which she can ios ^ a far as to say that she bad not evBD oil to burn in her 
ohamher whilo ilalioniet lay dying there I The subsequent affluence and 
lu&uriea of the conquering nation, also, led them by reaction to contrast 
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the Propyl pt from questionable actions. For C!?ainple, Amr ibn 
Omeya, in narrating his mission by Mahomet to assassinate Abu 
Sofian, so magnilies the dangers and exploits of his adventure as 
might have involved that dark mission itself io suspicioDy were 
there not collateral proof to support it.* 

it may be here objected, — Would not untme or exaggerated Sinaii ch 
tales like these receive a check from other jKirtie-, free from the iiggerations 
interested motives of the njirrator? They would to some extent, by h^^^ ^ 
But to prove a negative posit i' n is crenerally a matter of difScidty, 
and would not often be attempted witliout some strong impelling 
cause, especially in the early spread of Islam when the public 
mind was in the highest degi'ee impressible and credulous. Such 
traditionB, tiben, were likely to be opposed only whexi tiiey inter- 
fercxl with the private claims of others, or ran counter to j)ubiic 
opinion in which case they would fall into discredit and oblivion. 
Otherwise, they wuulJ have every chance of being carried down 
upon the traditional stream of mingled legend and truth, and 
witli it of finding a place in the unquestioning record of the 
second century. 

c. — ^We have unquestionable evidence that the bias of pauty 2. r<irtff.— 
effected a deep and abiding impress upon Tradition. Where this party txadi- 
spiiit tended to produce or adorn a tale adverse to the interests of tato't^^P 
tmoffier party, and the denial of the facts inTolTed noihiiig pvqjn- 
^Bflial to 4]ie honour of Jelami endeiivoiirft xni^ be made to lebat 
the ftbrieatkni os embeUidunent) and the digcoasio n ao pxodaced 
WMiM anhseiTe Ihe puritj of TraditioiL But ihia oould only 
occadofnally oconr. The txaditiozi would often affect that seo- 



with fond regret their present Mate with their former simjdicity and want» 
and even to weep at the renurnhnmoe. 

Thus of the same Ebobub, it is recorded>-'He had a windiog-flheet 
ready for himself of fiuc Coptic cloth; andhc compared it w ith the wretched 
pall of Ilauiza (killed nt Ohod); and he contrasted his own jjoverty when he 
pofiseseed uot a dinar, widi his pi-eseut couditiuu:-~" and now I have iu my 
dutt by me in the house 40»000 Modbaof (of gold or silrar.) Yerily, I Ibar 
that the sweets of the present world have haiMned upon tis. Onr com- 
panions (who died in the first days of Ishim) have received their reward in 
Paradise; but truly I dread lest my reward consist in these benefits I have 
obtained after tbefa* depairtaie.** <a Wkkidi, p. 211. 

* flee iMi p. 118j and Skhdmi, p. 460. 
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ticm aikme in whose farour it originated, and therefore not to be 
Controverted at all. Where it might be otherwise, tlie story 
would probahljr the first be confined within the limits of its 
own ptt^) and no opportimif j would be afforded for its ccmtradie- 
tion, until it had taken root {uid acquired a {oewripiSYe claim. 
Under any circumstances, the considerations advanced in the 
preceding paragraph are equally applicable in the present instance; 
80 that without doubt a vast collection of exaggerated tales have 
come down to us, which owe their existence to party spirit. 

By the bias of party is not to be understood simply the influ- 
ence of fiiction, but likewise the partiality and prejudice of the 
lesser circles which formed the rauiifications of Mussulman society. 
The former we are less in danger of overlooking. Where the full 
development of faction, as iu the case of the Abbfissides and 
Ommeyada, has laid bare the passions and excesses to which it 
may give rise, the reader is on his guard against misrepresenta- 
tion ; — he receives with caution the unnaturally dark or resplen- 
dent phases of such characters as those of Ali and Abbas, of 
Mufivia and Abu Sofiaa. But, tliougli on a less gigantic scale, 
the intluences of tribe, of family, and of the smaller associations of 
party clustering around the several heroes oi islam, were equally 
real and effective. The spiiit of clanship, wliich ran so liigh 
among the Arabs that Mahomet endeavoured in vain to suj)plant 
it by the brotherhood of the faith, perpetuated the confederacies 
and antipathies of ante-mahometan Arabia far down into the 
amials of Islam, and often exerted a potent influence upon the 
destinies even of the Caliphate. It cannot be doubt^ that these 
combinations and ])rejudices imparted a strong and often deceptive 
hue to the soui'ces of tradition. As an example, may be specified 
the rivalry which led the sevej al iamiiies or parties to compete 
with each other for the earliest converts to Islam, until they 
arrived at the conclusion, and consequently propagated the tradi- 
tion, that some of their patxons or ancestors were Mahometans 
before Mahomet himself.* 



* See Sprm^e^B Mohammed, pp. 158, 162, itc; and his notice in No. cxii. 

of the Asiatic Journal, i)A23. "There is a gront deal of sectarian spirit 
mixed up in the disputus who 'were the first beUevcrsi*' The Suunien my 
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]>« — ^We now ooow to the class of motives incomparably ihe s. Natumat 
tnoet dangerous to the pnrity of Tradition, namely, those which moo'tot^e 
were common to the whole Mo$lem body. In the previous cases the \S"m. ami 
bias was confined to a fiwgment, and the remainder of the nation 



ought isam a check upon the fractional aberration. But here the 
bias WW universa], pervading the mUire medium through which we 
liare xeceired Tradition ; and leaving na, for the eonedioii of iti 

divergencies, no check whatever. 

To this class must be assigned all Tradition the object of which is T<in4t»gr*> 
to glorify Mahomet, and to invest him with supernatural attributes, raetkaiid 

Although in the Coran the Prophet disclaims the power of work- ^mp. 
ing miracles, yet he implies that there existed a continuous inter- atttHmtw. 
course between himself and the agents of the other world. The 
wliole Coran, indeed, assumes to be a message from the Almighty, 
communicated through Gabriel. Besides being the medium (.)f 
re\'elation, that favoured aTigol is often referred to as bringing 
directions from the Lord for the guidance of his Prophet in the 
common concerns of life. The supposed communication with 
heavenly messengers, thus coimtenanced by Mahomet himself, 
was implicitly believed by his followers, and led them even during 
his lifetime to regard him with a superstitious awe. On a subject 
so impalpable to sense, so readily apprehended by imagination, 
it may be fairly assumed that reason had little share in con- 
trolling the fertile productions ol' fancy ; that the conclusions of 
his susceptible and credulous followers far exceeded the premises 
granted by Mahomet; that even simple facts were construed by 
their excited f;dth as pregnant with ]ii:aks of supernatural power 
and unearthly companionship; and iLat, after the object of their 
veneraliuii liad passed from their sight, fond devotion perpetuated 
and enhanced the fascinating legends. If the Prophet gazed into 
the heavens, or looked wistfully to the right hand or to the left, 

Aba Bacr, and tlie Shiahs say Ali." Tabah also sUrto another candidate, 
Zeid ibn Hlritiui (p. 111> One of tike tfadkkmii, to stoengdieii the om 

afjainst Aba BacT, says tlMt Jijbf persons were beliemn befbm Um! I bid. 

Well then imiy Dr. Sprenper style tliem " childish disputes on the seniority of 
their nmnta iu tlio Iduxx." Mokdxmedt p. 158. Yet he hiiuself builds too 
mach apon them. 
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it was Gabriel with whom lie was holding mysterious converse,* 
Passing gusts raise a cloud from the sandy track ; the pious 
believer exults in the conviction that it is the dust of Gabriel and 
his mounted squadrons scouring the plain, and ^^oing before them 
to shake the foundations of the doomed fortress. "j" On the field of 
Badr, three stormy blasts sweep over the marshalled army; again, 
it is Gabriel with a thousand horse flying to the succour of 
Mahomet, wliile Michael and Serufil each with a like angelic 
troop wheel to the right and to the leil of the Moslem &out.{ 



* Vid» K&tSbal Wodddit p. 38; See also Sprwga'* Mohummed, p. 119, 
note 5. 

t How absord soever the idea m&j seem, it is taken literallj from the 
trfognplien of MiomMi and relates to the erpedWiion against the anforta- 
nate Bani Coreatza. K&tib al WideiiS,^ lU, Mahomet eoBntenanced, if 

he did not originate the notion. 

X Vide Kdtib <tl Wackidi, p. 114, and p. lOOj. Simihu: statements arc 
made regarding the battle of Honeia Ibid, p. 13(^. At p. 198, the aiigehc 
host Is represented in. the vnlfbim of Zobeir, one of Hahoiiiclfs Companions, 
namely, with^eZ/tno tnrbans, on piebald horses. Hishami(^. 227,) and Tabmi 
(p. 290,) give their dress at the battles of Budr nnd Klieibar. The Meccans 
on their return vanquished from Badr, are introduced as describing the 
wornur angels against whom they had to contend. Bithami^ p. 23^; 
raftan;pi.a01t Gowa. dli Pare. YoLiiLppu 66 ft 7S. Yariona tmdltioiiiats 
assert that flie heads of the unbelievers dropped off before the Moslem 
swords come near them, because the invisible scimitars of the angels did the 
work witii greater rapidity and effect than the grosser steel of Medina. 
ERAAm, pb 9X7; TtAari^ p. S89. Oatoiel fought by Aba Beer, Michael hj 
Ali, and Israf il looked on. Katib al Wadcidi, p. ilS|. Gabriel, after the 
brittle of Badr was concluded, asked leaye of Mahomet, without which he 
could not retire! Ibid, p. 102^. Mahomet had a conversation with Gabriel; 
and the particulars are related bj Haritha, who actualhf saw the ongeL Ibid, 
pL S76b Tbeae an onfy aamplee of iriuit reeora in almaat vntj page of 
tradition, and they are quoted to hew out vriMt otiienriie lum 
appeared OTcr- statement in the text. 

The following may be viewed as the type of a large ckss of miracolous 
atoriee. Otbuilii, when afttadcediaihe laat fttal struggle by the conspirators, 
made no resistanoe^ and being aaked the cause wplM. that "Itahomet had 
made with him a covenant, and he patiently abided tliereby." The Moslems 
(concluding, no doubt, that it v, a= impossible their Prophet should net ]iave 
foreseen so important an event as tiie assassination of bis beloved son-in-law) 
nfiBned iUa aayiiig to a ai^poeed prophet^ by Mahomal> when he aidd to 
OQmin. **t]iafctheI«ordwoiilddotbehim'withagaiiiMiit whidiheiraaiiot 
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Nay, the very drcs3 and martial uniform of tliese helmed angels 
are detailed by the earhest and most trustworthy biographers 
with ;ls much nmvct<f as if they liad been veritable warriors of ficsk 
and blood! Such is a specimen of the vein of k^gend and extZSr 
vagance wliicli pervades even the purest sources of tradition. 

It will frequently be a question, extremely (Htlicnlt and some- iHfficnity of 
times impossible to defcide, what portions of these supernatural nating whM 
stories either originated in Mahomet liimself, or received his coun- with Maho> 
tenance ; and what portion owed its birth, after he was gone, to In^npfl?'"'^ 
the excited imagination of his followers. No doubt re<il facts idS!"' 
have not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the oolonnng 
of a 8ui)erstitions fancy. The subjective conceptions of tlie f*'nd 
believer liave been reflected back upon the biography ot the 
Prophet, and have encircled even the objective realities of his life, 
as in the pictures of our saints, with a lustrous halo. The false 
colouring and fictitious light so intermingle with the picture, as to 
place its details beyond the reach of analytical criticism.* 

E. — To the same univei^al desire of Mahomet's glorification Mindei. 
mu-i be ascribed the imqueationed miracles with which even the 
earliest biographies abound. They are such as the following: — 
tree from a distance mov^ towards the Prophet ploughing up the 

to fflfirtliittseif of atthflMJIof ihadiariheted.* iWip.191. 19w gar- 
ment was the collate, which the conspirators would sammon him to abdicate. 
Avf sha too was not at a loss for a scene to give a farther meaning to thtt 
luyiiteriuufi words. **When Mahomet^" she said, lay on bis death-bed, 
heMnuMMdOanlB,iiiddMMiii0to depart o«t of «lMuaA«i aaA 
OtbniiD do«m bj ^ 4j]iig Itophet; ttd « he 

and lo, the colour of Othman changed." Without dotibt, say the credulous 
believers, it was Mahomet foretelling to Ms son-in-law the violent death 
that awaited him. Ibid. p» 191.^. 8uch stqipoationa and ejcpianattoru were 
IB die eoDzae of tfane wpeaied as factt, 

folkmiiig inditioalB flfautnitifeof tiiis. The ooipae of Saad ligr 
in an cinpty room. Mahomet entered alone, i»ickin>r his steps carefally, aa 
if he walked in the midst of men seated ckisoly ou the grouud. On being 
asked the cause of bo strange a proceeding, he replied, — ** True, there were 
fio menintiieKMm, butitwas lo filled widlallgel^ all seated on tfMgnNmd, 
dwtllbaiid nMrhtraio iit, uata ooeof die angels spread out his wing for 
me on the frrotind, and I sat dovm thereon.'* Ibid, p, 2645- It is almost 
impossible to say what in this is Mahomet's own, and what has been con- 
cocted for him. 

I; 
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earth as it advances, and then siniihu ly retires ; oft-repeated 
attempts to murder liim are miraculously avf'rt«.'<l; distant oocur- 
rences are in8ta^taueou^!y revealed, and futiu'e events f »ietrld; a 
largo company is fed from victuals hardly adequate for the su])p!y 
of a single person; prayer draws duwn immediate showers from 
heaven, or causes an equally sudden cessation. A frequent and 
favourite class of mii ucles is for the Pioi'lii t, liy his simple toueli, 
to nmke the udders of dry goats distend with milk; su by his 
command he caused floods of writer to well up fioui parched 
fountains, and to gusli fortii i'rom empty vessels, or issue from 
betwixt his fingers.* With respect to all such stories, it is suf- 
ficient to refer to what has been already said, that they are opposed 
to the clear declarations and pen^ading sense of the Coran. 
Thatitcon- It liy no means however foUow.N thai, because a tradition relates 
TCdtalofa a liiiiacle, the collateral incidents are thereby discredited. It 
not ne-i essji- ^^^y bc tJiat tliu facts wcic fabricated to illustrate or erabellisli a 
ai/entS^ tni^ current miracle ; but it is also possible that tlie miracle was 
^1^* invented to adorn or account for well-founded facts. In the 
former case, the suppoeed &ct8 are worthless ; in the latter, they 
majr be tme and valnaUfl, Jn. liie absence of other evidence, the 
main drift and apparent design d the narrative is all that can 
gidde the ditto between these altematiTes. 
TUMttft F.^The same propensity to fiibricate the maanreUoui must be 

^ti^taite borne in mind when we penue the childish tales and extravagant 
to MrtiifiiiU'fci 

Impends pat by tmditicEa into the month of Malunnet The Coron, 
it is true, imparts a £ur wider basis of likelihood to the narration 
by Mahomet of sudi tales, than to his assumption of miracoloiu 
powers. When the Prophet yentuied to place snch fiuidful and 
xmworthy fietiona as those of Solomon and the Geoii,** of " the 
seven Sleepers,"* or the Advezltores of DsQl Gtumdn,** in the 
pages of a DmM Berelatlon, to what pnerilities might he not 
stoop in the familiarity of sodal conversation? It mnst, on the 
other hand, be remembered ^t Mahomet was tacitum, Jaconic, 

* All these and scores of like incidcDts adorn the pages of the "honest" 
Secretary of Wackidi, as well as of every other i>io;:raphcr uiid traditionist. 
Sprcnger has over-praiictl tho discrimination and sense of the Secretary. 
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and veserved; and is therefore nt>t likely to have given forth 
more than an infinitesimal part of the masses of legend and fable 
which Tradition represents as gathered from his lips. These are 

probably the growth of successive age?, each of which deposited 
it.s accretion around the nucleus of the Prophet's pj-egnant words, 
i£ indeed tliere ever was any sucli nucleus at all. For example, 
the germ of the elaborate pictures aad gorgeoui^ scenery of the 
Prophet's heavenly j<_>urney lies in a very short and simple recital 
in the Coran. That ho subsequently expanded this germ, and 
amused or cdiiicd his companions with the minutia; ^Aliic h have 
been brought down to us by tradition, is perhaps possible. But 
it is also ])ossible, and (by the analogy of Mahonict's miracles) 
incomparably more probable, that the vast majority of these 
fancies have no Other origin than the heated imagination of the 
early Mussulmans.* 

G. — Indirectly connected with Mahomet's life, but connected Snpposed 

T 1 -11 T 11 -1 ,< T 1 • 1 anticiTwHons 

imnieduitely with the credit and tlie evidences oi islam, is anotiier of Mahomet 

class of narrations which would conjure up on all sides prophecies andCbrifitian 

regarding the Founder of the faith and anticipations of his 

aj)proach. These were probably, lor the most part, suspended 

upon some general declaration or incidental rcmaa k of the Prophet 

* See Sprtnger, pp. ifis — 1S7, where ihese principles aro admitted. Hist 

learned writer, at the same time, gives a clue to the vvwl facts of the case. 
"We must never fortut," 1u> will writer, "tliat when his religion wa^i ricto- 
lious, he was surroaiuled by the most enthusiastic admirers, whose craving 
fiuth could be satiated only by the most extravagant stories. Their heated 
inM^natioo wonld invent diem by itself; heonly needed to give the key, and 
to nod ussen^ to augment the number of his miracles to the infinite." 1^ 
tlieory liowcver appcan to attxibuto too much to Mahomet in the comrtmo 
tion of the legend. 

It is cDiioDS, as illnttnling die berrenness of the Mahometan canoo of 

eritieisnif to obscrre that this wild legend is according to it» nlcji one of the 

best established in tra<Utioii, not only in ilu' main frntnrpp, but in all its 
marvellous details. Sprciigi-r, who is l<jo much guido<l by llic canon, writes 
here iVuiu the Midiometaii siaud-point. " Though the accounts which we 
find in Arahie and Persian anthcws are not ftee from later additions, the 
numerous records of Mahomet's Own words give us the assuraince that the 
narrative, in it? main feutincs, emanated from himself. There is no evpnt in 
hia li/tj on wkicli W6 have more numerous tmd gentUm traditions than on 
ki$ niyhtly joum^." p. IS6. 
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to prove and iUnttxate. For example, the Jews are oAen aecofled 
in the Goran of wilfolly rejecting Mahomet, ^ aliboii^h they reoQg- 
luaedliimastluydidoiMofthfliroimaoiia." Tradition provideansy 
aocofdingly, with a hoot of Jewish rabbins and Christian monks, 
who finmd it written in i3tuh books tfaal^ the last of the Prophets 
was at this tune abont to arise at Mecca: they assertsd that not 
only his name, bnt his personal appearanoe; maanenysnd charaeter, 
were therein depicted to the li£», so that reoogiutkm could not but 
be instantaneous; and, among other absnid partioohn, tbeveiy 
oily of Mt^Btm is pointed oat hj name as tihe pkoe where he 
wooldtakerdngefromthepersecotion of hispeoplel Again,tiie 
Jews are aoensed by Mahomet of gnidging that a Ptoikhet had 
arisen anun^ the Arabs, and that thdbr nation had titns been 
robbed of its prophetic dignity. Wherefore, in ilt iUostralion we 
here mnamersble stones of Mahomet hariiig been recognized by 
the rabbins, and of attempts made by them to kill him; and this, 
too, loqg befine he had any so^oion himself that he was to be a 
Prophet, nay ifimjr JUa verym^Ene^I Bis enou^ to have aUnded 

tothis class of fiibriipatfons.* 
AiiticipfttioM h;— iSnoh imbhttliing inrantions will bad ns to leoeiTe witfi 
snspicioin the whole series of tales in idiich it is |iiretended that 
Mahomet and his religion yrere fntthadaioec^, so that pious men 
aniieipated, long before the Proph^ many of the peculiar rites and 
doctrines of Islam. It was a fond conceit of Mahomet that Islam is 
as old as Adam, and has from the beginning been the faitli of all 
good men who looked forward to himself as the great Prophet 
charged with winding up the previous dispensations. It was 
th^efore natural for his credulous foUowMS to carry out this idea, 
. and to invest any serious-minded man or earnest inquirer who 



* As spedmeiUk the Arabic scholar ansj eonnilt the E&tSt ai WAdadif 
-pp. S9, SO, 80i 8l»85l» fH, and the whole chapter, Dtier^akm tf MtOtomet 

in the Old Testantent and Gospel^ p. 69.1. to the assertions of 

Mahomet alliiclefl to in the text, lies simply in these two fact»; Ist. that the 
Jews did look lor a Trophet to come, which expectation Mahomet afiected to 
appropriate to himself; Snd. (hat fh^ held this Firophet wonld beof theaeed 
of David, which assertion Mahomet liolicved, or protanded to bdieTe^ waa 
fimnded hi mere tofj and grodge against hiraaelC 
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preceded Mahomet, with some of Uie dawning rays of the divine 
efi'uJgence about to burst upon the world.* 

L. — To the same spirit we may attribute tibe ocmtinnal and pal- 
paUe endeavour to iii*ke Mahometan tiraditioii and the l^euds of canon, aad 
AnUa tally tmih the Scriptures of th$ Old TvAetamtj tmd toitk Ar^u^ 

from, or COO- 

grapy of lialiaaBAt himself, but it ft wide nd mtt dGaetm je'iiri^^p. 
range in mferoioe to lha Iqsandaiy Iwfeoty of lik aaoeiton and of 



early Arabia. The denre to r^ard, and possibly the endeafmir 

* Such arc the tales repfanliiip Zeid, (ifuAomt, pp. 55 — 59; and Katib cd 
Wackidiy p. 30^ wliu, it eaid, bpent his life in searching " for the religioa 
€f AMaB^'' tmat]astaiikonlE,m0eliiig Irfn al Bilel, seat lOia tedc to 

Hsica to await the JhtfUtt about to arise there ! Sentences of the Coran, and 
prayers in the exact expressions of Mahomet, are put into tlie li]>s of Zf id by 
the traditionists. The dbcreditable nature of these narratiTefi palpable 
frost Hhflir very style and eontsats. Ficfc Sprtnga^9 Mokammed, p. 43, 
aoto 4. StiO I am fur from impng that Zeid*s snqotries and doetrinasiatj 
have constituted one of the causes which prompted Mahomet to enquiiy and 
rclipous thought, iiut whatever grounds may exist for regarding Zcid as a 
pLUoiMJphical or a religious euquirer, oue would oidy have suiiled at the 

efamuinsss of tiM stoi e iare orecssa by the trsditionists on so slender a bass^ 

had it not heen that Dr. Sprenger appears himself to recogsdse it, and even 
builds thereon in part his own theory that Mahomet *' did nothing more than 
gather the Jioating ekmente which had been imported or originated by otAertt" 
and, instead of carryiog Arabia along with him, wai Umsdf eoRied awej 
'•bytiwineslsiailoitateeofliiesFiritoftbetinM.*' VukL^nf M o hamme d, 
pp. 39 — 49. 

Arabia was no douht prepared for a religious change. Judaism and 
Christianity had sown the seeds of divine knowledge every here and there, 
and many enquiring nrfnds micf have groped the way to tn^ and paved the 
road for Ifehomet's inrestigations aod eomielionB, But to none of these is 
Islam directly attributable. Its pecnliarities arc all the Prophet's own. 
Mahomet alone is responsible for its faults, as well as entitled to all the 
cvedit (whaterer it may be) of its sole founder. It is the w<^kmanship of 
his wonderftal ndnd, and bean in oveiy part tiie impMss of bis indlvidoaHty. 
Such passages as the following are in this view strangely mistaken: — " The 
Tsfam is not the work of Mahomet; it is not the doctrine nf the Impostor." 
Sprenger' » Mohanuned,p. 175. Yet the learned writer diurges him with its 
ftudts: **TIiere is however no doubt that the impostor has defiled it bj Us 
immorality and perverseuess of mind, and that most of the dbjeetionabU 
doctrines arc his." Ibid. This i» hardly the even-handed justiee WO might 
have exiiccteU from the philosophical principles of Sprenger. ' 

Since the above note was iu type, I am glad to find that some of its 
views veodfa conflnnatkin firom alaamed and jndidoas writer, T. Hoeldcto^ 
iahiitraitiBelfesf^^eteesfNMMBas QonaaL Oottfngas^ 1866^ p* 10^ 
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to piwe, the Prophet of Islam a deeoendant of Ishmael, began 
e?en in his ]ife4mie. Many Jews, Tcned in like Scriptures, and 
iron 0¥er by the indncements of lalam, were false to ^Sbssx own 
creed, and pandered their knowledge to the aenrioe of Mahomet 
and his followers. Jewish tradition had been long wetl'-known in 
Medina and in the oonntries orer which Idam early spread, and 
the Mahometan flystem was now made to flt upon it; fbr IsUun 
did not ignore, bat merelj snpersededi Judaism and Cflmstianity, 
as the whole does a part, w rather as that which is complete 
swallows up an imperfect commencement Hence arose such 
absurd anachroniBais as the attempts to identify Cahtdn with 
Joktan (between whom, at the most moderate estimate, fifteen 
centuries interrene); thus were forged the earlier links of tiie 
Abrahamic genealcgj of Mahomet, and numberless tales of Ish^ 
mael and the Isradites, cast in a sKDi*Jewish semi*Arab mould. 
These, iJiough pretending to be original traditions, can generaliy 
be recognized as plagiarisms from Scripture and rabbinical lore, 
cr as Arabian legends fi>roed into accommodation with them. 
Abundant illustration of this important position will be met witik 
in the two loUowing chapters* 
Tr.^ iitions of 3. — Of analogous nature may be classed the traditionB which 
and Christian affirm that the Jews and Christians mutilated or interpolated their 
Scriptures. After a careful and repeated examination of the 
taMqMdited. whole Goran, I have been able to discover no grounds for believing 
that Mahomet himself ever expressed the smallest doubt at any 
period of his life in regard either to the authority or the genuine- 
ness of the Old and New Testaments, as eactant in his time.* He 
was profuse in assurances that his syst^n entirely ccmsponded 
with both, and that he had been foretold by former prophets; and, 
as perverted Jews and Christians w^ at hand to confirm his 
words, and as the Bible was little known among the generality of 
his followers, those assurances were implicitly believed. But as 
Islam spread abroad, and began to include countries where the 
Holy Scriptures were fiuniliaily read, the discrepancies between 
them and the Goran became patent to all. The sturdy believer, 

* See a Treatise by the Author, entitled ** Th» tevfuNmy tome ly ^ 

(^ran to the JewUh and Christian Scr^pitWUt** Agrn; 1856. Hie iUbjeot 
will be fiurther allnded to in the eondnding chapter of this Tolame. 
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widi aa eaay conioienoe, Uad the enftire 1)lnDe ait the door of IIm 
diflliaiiest Jews and Chnsfciaika (the ioattom ci whom their Frophel 
had aeonsed in ihe Ooran of hiding and " dislooatiDg** the prophe- 
dfls of himseU); and aeooiding to the Moslem wontj a host of 
stories with all the n e cessary details of Jewish fthricatioa and 
excision soon grew np, ezaetlj snited to the necessltiet of Islam.* 

If it appear strange that extravagant and nnieosonablc stories why each 
of the kind alluded to in the few last paragraphs slionM not ana nn- 
hsre been contradicted by tlie more upright and sensible Maho- 
metnns of the first age, and thus nipped in the bndj it must be •'"""^'^ 
kept in Tiew that criticism and freedom of opinion were corapletelj 
stifled under the crashing dogmas of Islam. Any simpleton 
might fuicji erery designing man could with oase invent, such 
tales; when once in currmcj, the attempt to disprove them 
would be difficult and dangeroos. Supposing that no weU-kncnTn 
&ct or received dogma were contradicted by them, npcm what 
general considerations were they to be lebntted? H anj one^ 
for instance, had contended that all human experience was eonfe«- 
dieted by the marvellous foreknowledge of the Jews regarding 
Mahomet, he would have been scouted as an infidel. Honest 
inquiry into the genuineness of holy Scripture would have sapped 

* An instATicc of this yery nunioroDfl dsas of stories will be found in die 

Ki'itU) id WaekicU p. 70. A Copt, reading his uncle's Bible, is struck by 
finding two leaves closely glued together. On opening: tliom, lie iliscorers 
the most copious deiailii regarding Mahomet, ats a rruphet iiumediuteljfr about 
to appear. His uncle was displeased at bis cariosity and beat blm, saying 
the Prophet had not yet arisen. Cnf. Sprenger^s Mohammed^ p, 140. 

The following \& an example of the inierile tales of later days growing out 
of the same spirit:—" A narrator relates that there wa&, in the kingdom 
of Syria, a Jew, who while fansied on tbe Sabbath perusing the Old Testa- 
ment, perceived - on one of the leaves the nsme tlie Uessed Prophet in 
four places; and out of spite he cast that leaf into the fire. On the f illowing 
day, he found the snmc name written in eight plaoe<i: again be burnt the 
pages. On the tliird, he found it written in twelve placea. The man 
marveUed exceedingly. He said withhi himself *the mwe I cut this name 
from the Scripture, the more do I find it written therein. I shall 800Q have 
the whole l?iljle lUk'd witli the iiaiue.' At hist he resolved to proceed to 
Medina to see the Prophet." The stoiy goes on to say that he reached 
thflve after Mahomet's death, embraced his garments, **and expired in the 
arms of his love." Bee Caiw(laibtwn0,voLzvii.p.4M»inanartideontIw 
Maulud Sfiarif, or "NatwU/* qfMahomt, p. 46,piiUiahed at Cawnpoieaod 
at Agra, 1207-8; Ii«j/inL 
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the ibniiditioni of Idam, Md vat tbcRfim mit of |tbe quBBliioii. 
Who ironU daro to aigne agjnngt a mineiikfiis tale that did 
iKHkouT to Mahomet, on the ground thai H waa in itaelf impi^ 
bable, that the narrator mi^t hare imbibed a fidae im proagi on, or 
that eren in the Goran miracnloos poms were never axrogated 
bj the Prophet? The axgnment wonld have jeoparded the neck 
of the Ipgidian; ifor it has been aheady ahoim tbat die fidth and 
ibe polity of Idam were one; — ^thait free <^panionB and heresy were 
synonymoaa with eonqnzaeyy treaaon, and idbdfion.* Wheve- 
ibve it came to pass that, under the abelter of the civil aim and of 
the finatieal erednUtf of the nadon at laige, these nuareUoiaa 
kgenda grew up in paied seooiily from die attacks of daabt and 
of honest inquiiy. 

^^o^ie ^ — eonrene principle is likewise Inie; ihat is to say, 
toH^omek traditiont, founded tqpovi good evideooe, and undisputed because 
obMirtB^ notofioua in die first days of Uam, gradually lell into disrepute, 
or were entirely rejected, because diay appeand to diah«niour 
Mahomet, or ooantenanoe some heretical opudoii* The nature of 
die case renders it impossible to prove diia poeition so fully as die 
preoedinig on^, since we can now have no traoe of audi ttadi'* 
tions aa were early dropped. But we discover vestiges of a spirit 
diat would necessarily produce such results, working even in the 



* The Arabic stadent will find this weD Uhutntad bjthe treatment wfakfa 

the "hypocrites'* or "disaffected" are represented as receiving even daring 
Mahomet's lifo-timo. On the expedition to Tjthr-k, Mahomet firayed for 
rain, which accurdiagly descend<Kl. A perverse doubter, however, said, " It 
was but a diaaice dond that happened to psM." Shortly after, the BnjdMlfs 
camel strayed; again the doabter said, **I>otih nol Mahomet deem binudf 
a Prophet? He professetli to bring intelligerice to yon from the ITeavonsi 
yet is he unable to tell where his own camel is!" "Ye servants of the 
Lordi" exclaimed his comrade, " there is a plague in this place, and I knew 
It not Oet oat ftom my tent, enemj of tiie Lordl Wreteh, reoiehi not in 
my presence r Mahomet had of com^, in due time, supernaiurtU intimation 
conveyed to him not only of the doubter's speech, but of tlie sjjot where the 
camel wa.':; and the doubter aiWrwatda repeated, and was coofirmcd in the 
faith. Ukhdmi, p. 3dl. 

Omar^s sword was readilj unsheathed to punish such soepdcal temerity, 
and Mahomet himself frequently visited it in tbe early part of his Medina 
career with aasaasiiiation, and <m the conqveft of Mecca bj open ezecatiaii. 
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aoooiid and tJiird oentuiieB* There u «a appanaitly weU-Aip- 
ported stoiy wbicb attribute! to Hehomet a tnomentary lapse and 
compromiae with tlie idelatiy of Mecca; and tradituma on the 
sul^eot &om yanoas soiirc«6 are related b j the earliest and the beet 

hiatorians. But theologiaoa began to deem the opinion dangeroua 
or heretical that Mahomet should have thua degraded himsdf 
*^afler he had received the truth," and the occurrence is therc&M 
denied, or entirely omitted, by acme of the earliest and hj mofA ct 
the later biography of the Prophet, though the facts are so 
patent that the more candid folly admit them.* The principle 
tibnia foimd in existence in the second and third oentaiieiy may be 
pseaumed to have hem at work also in the first. 

L. — The system of pious fraudt is not abhorrent from the axioms nrnftn^ 
oi XglauL Deception, by the curenft theology of Mahometans, is uim. 
alloy^ble in certain circumstanoee. The Prophet himself, by 
precept as well as by example, encouraged the notion that to tell 
an untruth is on some occasions allowable; and what occasion 
would approve itself as more justifiable, nay meritorious, tlian 
that of furthering the interests of Islam?! The early ^loslems 

* Dr. Spreiiger lias ^me valuable remarks on this subject iu his uotice uf 
Tftberi; Atiatie Jtmmal No. cesSL p. 19, «fL teg* The ilory of Ae lapse to 
honestly told by Wackidi and Tibari, and (as we find by a quotation in tfad 
latter) by Ibn Ishlc; but it is entirely ami tacitly omitted by Ibii Ilisham, 
although his book profeeaes to embrace tliat of Ibn hhkc. Vide Kdtib cd 
Widdd^ p. S9i 2^1601% p. 10) and Sprm<jer*» Mdkumed^ p. 184. 

The author of the ifowtf A A AJkuhit^ in aa ■ intereatiag passage in 
eloddatum of the aotbentkdlijr of the stoiyt tmces lite oibjoctioos and 

doubts to te of herecj aod iijiiiy to Idam; thosi— jrjj^ ^ Jjj jJI 

''It is said tibat Ais Btoij is of a heretfcfll dunotar and niu 
Batitisnoiso} itlsreaDywell foanded." And again,— > ^ gjj ^ 

CjJii Jl&Ju — "Again (another author) rejects ii on the ground that if it 
had really happened, iiiauy oi' those who had bdievcd would have become 
apoitates, whJek was not the oaee." 
t The oOBimon Moslem belief is that it is allowable to tell a fiUsebood on 

four occasions: 1st, to sarc one's life; 2u<], to effect a peace or recxjuciliation; 
3rd, to persuade a woman; 4th, on the occasion of a jourucjr or" expedition. 
I 
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would sappOM it to be fitting and nght dist a divine rd^pon • 
should be supported by the evidence of miiecles, and liheT' no 
doobt bdiered that they were doong God eervice by building np 
testimony in aoootdanoe with eo kndable a eapposition. The case 
of oor own religion, whose porer morality lenders the attonpt 
inoompeiably lees ezonseble, shows that pions ftbrications of tlds 
descriplaon easily commend diemselTes to the conscieaoe, where 
there is the inclination and the oppottonity for tfaeor perpetration. 
IttfBcaltj of Thne were indeed conscientioos persons among the early 
Ing consctoo* MoatemSy who would probably have scruple at such open fraud; 
nc "scrfrom bot thosc STc the Very indxvidnals from whom we hare the fewest 
or!i^%!? traditions. We read of somecantlons men among the Companions 
of tnditfoo. y^Yio^ peroeiTing the difficulty of zedting accounts of their Prophet 
with perfect aoeunMy, and perhaps disgusted with the barefaced 
efl&ontery of the ordinary propagators of garbled and imf >n r. 1 ed tra- 
ditions, abstained entirely fircon repeating the sayings of Mahomet.* 

Tb^ftttt is borne oat bj Mahomet's express sanction. Ammar ibn Y&ur 

was sorely penecutcd by the pagans of Mecca, and deni«l the faith for his 
deliverance. The Prophet approved uf his conduct : — " If they do this again. 

Another tradition preserved in the fiunjlj of Yasir, is as follows ^--^Onie 
idolators seized Ammar, and they let him not po nntil he had abased Mahomet 
and sfK)kcn well of ilieir gods. He then re]»aired to the Prophet, who asked 
of him what had h^pened."-^" Evil^ oh Prophet of the Lord I I was not 
let go imta I bad abased tfaes, and sfKAttD wett of ibeir godfl."-""Bitt how,'' 
replied Mahomet, "dost thou find thine own heart?" — " Secure Mid stedfast 
m the faith." — " Then" said Mahomet, " if they repeat the same, do thou too 
repeat the same," Jhid, Mahomet also said that Ammir's lie was better 
than Abn JahTfl trvA, 

The saeoiMf is diredly sanctionea by llie ftOcnring tradition " That per- 
son is not a liar who makes peace between two people, and speaks good 
words to do away their quarrel, aJUmsh thqf shouid be Ueg, "Mithcat, voL ii. 
p, 427. 

As to the AM, m haw a mehaehciy iostaiioe Aat Hahomet did not 

think it wrong to make false promises to his wives, in the matter of Mary 
his Egyptian maid. And regarding the fvurth, it was his constant habit in 
projecting ejqieditions (excejttii^ only that to Tabuk) to conceal his inten-> 
tiotis, and (0 give oot that be was about to proceed in anothv direction frooi 
thptoieoiie. HiMmi,^Baii AMbml Wiekidi,p,lda^ 

* Thus Omar declined to give certain information, saying, " If it were not 
that T feare<f lest I should add to the facts in relating them, or take there- 
from, verily I would tell you." K&tib al Wackidit p. 2at»i. Similar tra- 
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But regarding thoie GompudooB from whom the great mass of 
tradition ia drswn, and ihcir immediate floooessors, it does not 

appear that we are now in possession of any satisfactory means 
ioK dividing them into ^parate classes, of which the trustworthi- 
ness would vary to any great extent. With respect, indeed, to 
some it is known that they were more constantly than others widi 
Mahomet, and had therefore better opportunities for acquiring 
information ; some, like the garrulous Ayesha, were specially 
given to gossiping tales and trifling frivolities ; but none of them, 
as far as we can judge, wns free from tlie tendency to glorify 
Mahomet at the expense of truth, or could be withheld from the 
marvellous, by the most glaring vit dations of probability or of 
reason. Such at least is the impression deiived flrom their evi- 
dence in the shape m which it has reached m,* 



dhioiis are given legsidiikg Odunin. /Mi p. 168|» 189^ Bee one of tbeee 

quoted above at p 28, note. 

Ahdallah ibn Masud wiis so afraid ia repeating Maiiomet's words, that he 
always guarded his relation by the conditional clause, he spake somethiug 
like or neer imto hat one day, ae ho repealed a tniditioD, the un- 

Jli "Omi ipake 

lAe iVopRcf of rte Lord" ceteped hto llpg, and he became of^HMsed widi 
aiigauIi,Bo that it» sweat dtopped firooi bis ftcebead. Tbenbe «a£d, **J£A» 

Jjord so will, the Frophet may have said more than that, or leSRi or near 
onto it." Ibid. p. 209. This is no doubt greatly exn 'gerated, 

"Saad ibn Abi Wackkds was asked a question aad he kept silence, saying 
I fiatikatif I ttUfmt one tlra^, ye wiU go and add ^troto, a» Jirmn me, a 
hundred," Ibid. p. Thoe abo one enqoired of Abdallah ikuZobew, 
" Whj do wc not hear thee telling anecdotes regarding the Prophet, as such 
and such per^us tell? " He replied, " It is very true that I kept close by the 
Ttapbel fitom the time I first believed, (and therefore am intimately acquainted 
wMi hie wovde)i batlheird him sajt *Wh08oenrer ebell repeeft a lie oon- 
oeming me, his resting place shall be in hell-fire." Ibid. p. 199. So in 
explaining why several of the principal Coii)p«niotis have left no traditions, 
Wackidi writes, " Prom some there are no remains of tradition regarding the 
Prophet, although they ivere more in his company, sitting and hearing hhn, 
than others who have left UB ma^ traditions, and this we attribute to iknt 
fear " (of giving forth erroneona traditiona,) &c JUd. p. 176^. 

* It is possUiIe that farther investigation mar brinp to light facts on 
which some principle of classilication of the early traditionists, as trust- 
worthy or otherwise, may be based. Tiius Dr. Sprenger writes;—" As it 
ie of gieal importaaee to know the eharaeter of tiie witneHee, I intend to 
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^aaa^iMnt V' — The nbcRfttiioos from the tnilib liitherto BO«ked w» piv- 

teS^m. ioiiMd to baTe piooeeded ilKim flome ipedea of 

.trluch I lurre been endeeroariiig to tnwai But the testnnoi^ of 
ihe ConpanioikiyM delivered to tUiie io unaeooitiitably fickle end 
ea^itkSmm HaA^ even where zw motiTe wbatover oea be gneieed 
' «t» end wbere tteie the fUleit oppattimitiee ef obeerralMiii, ' 
the tnditicne often flail^ooiitnidiet one another. Fetr inetanee, a 
aooie of vitaeeeee afBnn that Mahomet dyed hie h«r; they men- 
tion the enbfltenoee need; some not only maintein that they were 
eje-witneeeee ct the fi»t during the Propfaet*8 liie, but pfodnoe 
idtor hia death fcUee of hair on which the dye wae wble. A 
eoore of othem, poeaeaai^g equally good meana of infotmatiiimy 
aaaert that he never dyed hia haiTi and that moreover he had no 
need to do eo, aa Ina giey*hain were ao Aw that they m%ht be 
ooonted.* Agidn, with respect to hia Siifnet rmff — a matter 
inyolving no &ctum, fimuly intereat, or dogma — tradituma are 
moat diacordant. One party relate that, feeling the want of a 



embrace tlie first opportnnil^ which I may hare to paMUh notes which 
I bare collected on the inveutors of miracl(» and of legeudii regarding Mo- 
hammed." ■'*nil Notice of Wnqidii, }). 19. But after all there is not mnch 
prospect ot material advantagie t'roni such enqairies, since, the worst descrip- 
tiOQ of bias — that, namely, which tends to glorify Mahomet — j>iirvade8 th« 
wiofe of MflihanietaB tradition. 

* FmIi K&lSb ti WMeSOi, pp. Bven the exact munber ofUa 

irilitelHuniB given by different antboriiief Tariottdy, as 17, 18, SO, cr 30. 

Some say that when lie oiU <l his head tlicr npjirnrpd; others that thr pro- 
cess of oiUng concealed them. As to the color used, the accounts also differ. 
One mya he eniployod Hemta and Katam which gave a reddish tinge, bat 
thathefilcedyeaiarbeit OnetmditioiiiitqiproveBorajetlilaekdya^wh^ 
others say the Prophet forbade this. \ 

The following traditions on the stilijcrt nre rnriotj?: — Mahomet said, 
•* Those who dye their hair black iilie the crops of pigeons, shall never smell 
the aDOflll of ftndiM.*' * In the day of judgment, the Lord win not look 
iq)an him who dyes Idi haJr bledc." 

A gTcy-headed man one day approached the Prophet with his luiir dyed 
black. Maliomet not recop^Tiizing him, asked who he was. The man gave 
bis name. "Nay," replied the Prophet, **hut thou art the DevU!" The 
oidy aappoflitton (apart from wanton and gvalnitiMa fiMcat^ 
can imagine to account for the.sc contmy tieditiOBS, is that thery were in* 
rented by grey-hcuih d men to eountenanoe and NBCtion the Mreral modeo 
trf dyeing practised by themselves 1 
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sed ftr his despttlobflt, ihe Fhiphet had * lignek nog pra^^ 
that piurpoie, of pun 0ilf«r. Anqther par^ aaaert that KhaMibn 
Satd made &r himaelf an iron xing pktod viih nhrer; and diat 
Hffohmwftt, taking a laacj to the ring, i^>propriated it to hit own 
me. A thiid tradition atates, that the ring waa hroogfat hj Amr 
bin Said &om Abjionia; and a fonrlliflihat MnAda ibn Jabal had 
it engraved for hittMlf in YemeiL One set of InditieBa hold that 
Mahomet woielliia ring on his right hand, another on hia left ^ one 
that he woie the aeal iniide, o<ihm that he wove it ootaide; one 
that the xnseription upon it waa ^\ j ju?, while the rest deolare 
tliat it was ^\ ,\^. juxx-<.* ^^w all these traditions refer to 
one and the same ringj because it is repeatedly addt d fliat, after 
Mahomet's death, it wa« worn by Abu Bacr, by Omar, and by 
Othman, »ud was lost by the latter in the well Aris. Tliere is 
yet aiiotlier tradition that neither the Prophet nor any of his 
imje.ediate successors ever wore a ring at all-f Now all these 
var} ing narratives are not given duubtfuUy, as conjectures which 
might either be right or WToug, but they are told with tlio full assur- 
ance of apparent certainty, and witli sueli minute particulars and 
cii'cumstantiality of detail as leave the impression on the simple 
reader's mind that each of the narrators had the most intimate 
acquaintance witli the .subjeet. 

In these instances, which might be indefinitely multiplied, to UD?njT>pf>rted 
what tendency or habit of mind, but the slieer love of story -telling, iJ^iiffli-'teili 
are we to attribute sncli gratuitous and wholesale fabrications?*^****** 
And from this we may fairly deduce the principle that tradition 
cannot in general be received with too much caution, or exposed 
to too rigorous a criticism; and that no important statement 
should be received as securely proved by tradition only, unlesa 
th^ be aome flEurther ground of probability, analogy, or ooQataral 
evidenoe in its favoor. 



♦ See the interesting paper by M. Belin iu the Journal Aaialujm, regarding 
die seal of Mahomet upon his lettw to Hie Egyptian govcmor, Maooacaip Ac 
sapposed original of wliidi was discovered bj M. BartLeK my in a Coptic 

numaoftcry. It seems desirable tluit the genninencss of this singularly dis- 
covortMl rlocnment should be fortiier discuseed by the scholMis of Europ«t 
t All these traditious wall be found in Kdtib at Wac/ddh pp. 
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m. wh«t nL I wni now prooeed to nMidiQii ihe oonndenttioiis w)uoh 
tions conflrm should be regaided ab cat^brmmg the credit of a tnditioiif ea iraQ 
teS^Di » M fhe oautkn te be observed in their i^pliestioii. 
AsreenMiii A.--Uiuttnmoiii ooBsent, oir general: agveement, between tndi- 
i^dr^dnt ^^am independent of one another, or whleh, thoa^^ tnoeftble to n 
^^^^^"^ oonimon origm, have deeoended bj difoent chains of witnessea, 
may goienUj be r^gatded at a piesnmption of eredilnlitj. We 
know that the flfst sovuroea of tradition were nnmeroos; and, aa 
abeadj stated, the stream often floAvs tlirough separate channels. 
Evidenoe of this descriptian may therefore affozd a eumnladTe 
presomptiosi that the circnnisUuioes common to so many sq«nte 
traditions were currentlj repcnrled or beliered at the point of 
diyergcnce, that is, in the era immediately suooeeding Mahomet's 
death. But there is a danger to be here guarded against; £)r, 
in traditicns apparently of the nature contem^ated, close agree- 
ment may be even a groond of distrust. It may axgne that, tboogh 
attributed to different sources, the tradiU(Maa really bdoog to one 
and the same family, perhaps of spurious origin, long subsequent 
to the time of Mahomet. K the uniformity be so great as to exclude 
circumstantial variety, it will be strong ground for believing that 
either the common source is not of old date, or that the channels 
of conveyance have not been kept distinct. Some degree of inci- 
dental discrepancy must be looked for, and it ydW improve rather 
than injure tlie character of the evidence. Thus the frequent 
Yariations in the day of the week on which rt^markable events 
arc stated to have occurred, are just what we should ex-pcct 
in independent traditioos having their origin in hearsay ; and the 
simpHc-ity ^^^th wliich these are placed in juxtaposition, speaks 
sti'ougly for the honesty of the Collectors in having gathered them 
bond fde from various and independent sources, as well as in 
having refrained from any attempt to blend or harmonize the 
ditferini^ accounts. 

Agreement The sauie argument may be applied to the several parts of a 
tismi'on^yl^f tradition. Certain portions of distinct versions regarding the 
taK^Utoia. ' same subject-matter may agree almost verbally together, while 
other portions may contain circumstantial variations ; and it ia 
possible that the latter may have a hond fide independent origin, 
whicli the former could not pretend to. The intimate union, in 
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teparate butoofmspoiiding traditions, of ftlndknunanilioitt 
terixed by ft nupidons unifiniiiily, and of weU-gnynnded fiwto dr- 
onmstaatMUy Tftrying, leoerret an excellent illiutntioa fiom 
story of Makomsft'fl Iniimtito days, whicli proftsses to hare been 
dorired from his nurse Halhna, and banded down to us in three 
distinet tiadilaoos. These three aoeoonts,'' sajs Br. Sprenger, 
" agree abnost litwally in the manreUons, bnt thejr differ in the 
fi^ts.*** The marmiOim waa derived from one comBMii aoiaTee of 
ftbricataon, bnt the JiietB ftom original authoiitiea. Heooe the 
iinifbnnil7 of the one, and the vaxiatioB in Ibe other. 

Entire Verbal couundenoe may somelanies involfe a mcoles d vcri ai coin, 
evidenoe pecnbar to itself; it maj point to a oommon fesoraia r^omt to a 
orij^nal, of date antecedent to that piobablj at which most of the I rillca'^ 
other tnnditions irere ledneed to imtiqg. There is no reason for 
bdJering that any sneh reooids irere made till long after the era 
of Ifahomet, and th^ can tberefbre assume none of the merit of 
contemporaneous remainfl. But AejmajobdmtheadTantageof . 
a greater antiquity of record than the mass of ordinaiy traditi<my 
as in the case of the bistMy by Zobri of the Fkopbet's militazy 
oonqueats, which waa probably recorded about the doae of the 
first cmtnry.f 

B. — Correspondence at any point with facts mentioned or alluded O ot i ajjiwi 
to in the Coran will generally impart credit in whole or in part to ommmv^ 
the traditional narratiye. Some of the most impostant inciden t s r 
connected with Mahomet's battles and campaigns, as well as with 
a variety of domestic and political matters^ are thus attested. 
Such apparent confirmation may however be deceptive, for the 
aJluaioD in the Coran may have given rise to the tradition. The 
story, if not from Uie first an actual fraud, may have originated in 
some illustrative supposition or paraphrastic comment on the text; 
and, gradually changing its character, been transmitted to pos- 
terity as a confident recital of fact. Take for example tlie follow- 
ing verse in the Coran : — Remember the favour of thy Lord unto 
thee, n'hen certain men designed to stretch forth their hands upon 
thee, and the Lord held backfnm thee their handi.% By some this 

* 1^ jg»r«^« ^ JloAoMSMd; ^ 78, note S. 
t This wiU be faite aotiosd Ukw, pi IzxayiiL 
X S«va» V. la. 
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passage is supposed ti> refer to Mahomel^s esoape from Mecca; 
but, the craTing after tlie circumstantial and the marreUous not 
being satisfied with this tame and reasonable interpretatiout 
several different occasions hare been invented on whioh the hand 
of the mmy, in the Teiy act of brandishing a sword over Ma- 
homet's head, was miiaculouslj stayed by GabrieL* ^am, the 
discomfiture of the aimj of Abraha shortly before the Inrfh of 
Mahomet, is tims poeti c rily celebrated in Sura cv; — And did not 
the Lord oend affomst ihmjiooki liUU hird$, tvAtcft cost upon 
tiksm smoff <t2agr sIoms, amd made tft«ro Woe unto tAs jluUis ofvsHdek 
£&s oattk hme oaUmi This appears to be onty a highly coloured 
metaphor for the general destruction of the army l^e ravages 
of nnaU-poa: or some similar pestil«itial calamity.f But it has 
aflbxded a staxlaiig point for the extravagances of tradition, which 
gives a detailed statement of the species of bird, the size and 
material of the stones, the precise mode in which they struck the 
enemy, the exact kind of wound inJSicted, dKS*, as if the portent 

* In the attack apou the Batii Ghatfan, we learn iVoni Wackidi that whilst 
Kahotnet was restfng under a tree, die enemy't leader came BtealthQj op' and 
SttStchfng hk iword, eacdauuied — Who is there to dtrfend thee against me 
this day?" "The Lord;'* replied the Prophet. Thprcnpon Gabriel struck 
the man upon his chest, and the sword falling from his hand, Mahomet in 
his torn srized it and retorted the qmstiflii on hia adTensaiy, wbo immedi* 
alety became a con\crt; "atul u-'ith reference to this" it is added, "tpos Sura 
y. 12 revealed." KCdib ai Wackidi, \\ lO-lJ. Vide also WeiPs Mohammrd, 
p. 121, where the ston- is related; but in a subsequent j)a!'.siif;e that author 
(on account of tlie uuiucrous attempts at assa^siuaiiou aiid marvellous 
escapes his biographers tell of Mahomet,) not without reason re^ts the 
respect with which he had tre«.ted it; p. 2'i7, note 39. 

The talc is a second time duinsily repcdtctl by the biographers almost in 
the saooe terms, on the occa£ion of his expedition to Dzot al ILica; and here 
Hishtori adds,— ^Widi Bpecial lefwaaee to tihia eyent^ Bora t. 13 was re- 
vealed, but others attribute the psaaage to the altsmpt oi'Aaa Ibn Jahsh, 
one of the Bani Nailliir," who it is pretended tried to roll down a stone iipoa 
the Prophet from the roof of a hou.^e. Jlishdmi, p. 268} KitUt (U Wdc^di, 
p. 110|; compare alM> iiak's note ou the verse. ' 

Thus we have three or fonr different incidents to which tbe psange is 
applied, soma q/'wAticA ors evident^ JiAriaUed to euit the pa$$age itself. 

f The metaphor was probably suggested (as we shall see below) by the 
name for smaU-pox i ^. -^.^ signifying also " small stones." I he name 

is probably connected with the faatd and gcaveUjr feeling of the pustules. 

See Hishdmif p. 19. 
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had but just occurred within sight of the narrators; — and yet 
the whole has evidently no other foundation than the Terse above 
quoted, idiioh the aredulDUfl 'Mti^mw interparelatig literalljr, deemed 
it iime8Ha7 to dodie with ample iUiutratuni. Theee axe types 
of tiie numbeiless pomla or roiiiaatio legends which have been 
fikbiicatod oat of BOtbug; and which, ihougb purely imaginary, 
luvre been reared upon the aathorilj of a Connlo haait.* 

Ow— Whea a tradition oontauu atatementa in diapaxagemoit of DNp«n^ 
Mahomet, audi as an indignity ahown to him by hie £>ll(»wers ; or tUbamA* 



• an intuit from his enemiea after hia emigration (for then the period SSSbui^. 
of hia humiJiatioa had pasaed, and that of hia exaltation arriTed); 
bis fidhtre In any enterprise or laudable endeavoor; or, in finNe, 
anything at Ysrianoe either in &ct or doctrine with die ^incipka 
and tendencies of Islam, there will beatrong zeaaon for admittiiig it 
asanthentiio: because, otherwise, it seema hardly credible that aneh 
m tradition could be fiibrieated, or handng besn fidnieated, that it 
oovdd obtain currency amoQg the ftUowers of Mahomet At the 
aametiuewe&rastbecaieAilnottoapplytiienileto allthatiaeon- 
aideredly mtmCms diaciedtlable or <^pcfled to morali^. Otvtttj 
however mhuman, and revenge &e moat implacable* leAsa pratHatd 
^igmmi nifflM, were regarded \j the first fbllowers of lalBmaah^hly 
meritorious; and the rude cxrifiaation of Arabia admitted with com- 
plaeeney a coarseness of laz^age and behaviour, which we should 
lookupon as reprehensible indecency. Theseandsimilarexoeptiotts 
must be made from this otherwise tmiTenai and effective canon. 

There is embodied in tradition a source of information far Treaties 
more authentic than any yet alluded to, though unfortunately of ^11^7 
Tery limited extent,- — mean the transcripts of treaties purporlang 
to have been dictated by Mahomet, and recorded in liis presence. 

It has been before shown that ordinary traditions were not Their un- 
recorded in the time of Mahomet ; and that, evcai were we to snp"^ 
admit an occasional resort to such early notes or memoranda, na'^''^^"''' 
there is no evidence r^^axding their sabsequent fate, nor any * 



* As iilastmtire of similarly fiibricatcd stories in tl>c early history of our 
Church, the legend of St. Paul's battle with the wild boasts (Niceph. H.E. 
iL S5) ai^be leArnd to as growing out of 1 Oor.xr. 8L See Stwdtjf 
CM <A« OomOkam m toco. 
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criteria fbir disdngiuabiiig out of our present stores the traditkms 
possibly founded upon tliem, from tiioee tbat originated and were 
for A long time sustained by purely oral means. To a \ery 
diflmit ealegory belong the treaties of Mahomet. They consist 
of oompaots entered Into with the sorronnding tribes of Arabiay 
JTewish and Christian, as well as Pagan and Moslem; these were 
at the time lednoed to writing, and attested by one ear more of his 
ibUoweis. They are of eourse oonfiTifid to the period soooeeding 
tile Prophet's £^t to Medina and aoqoisition of potitieal infla- 
enoo, and from their nature ere fimitsd to the recital of a ftw 
simple fiMsts. Bat tiiesefiwts again form Talnable siqiports to the 
traditional outline; and, especially wfaers they detsil the relations 
of Idam witii the neighbooring Jewish and Christian tribes, are 
possessed of the highest interest 
oapecianyta In the Kfttib al Wlclddi*s bl^gn^ytiiere is a section expressly 
j^uh Md devoted to the transcription of such treaties, and it contains two 
Sflff"* or three scores of them. Over and again, the aothor (in the end 
o£ the second or beginning of the third centnry) states that he had 
copied these from the original documents, or recorded their pur- 
port from tlie testimony of those who had seen them. " They 
were still in force," writes Dr. Sprenger, " in the time of H^Qn 
Al Rashid (A.U. 170—193), and ^Yere then collected."* Tliis 
is quite conceivable, for they were often recorded upon leather,! 
and would invaariably be preserved with care as their charters of 
privilege by those in whose favour thov were concluded. Some of 
the moat interestino-, as the terms aliuwed to the Jews of Kheibar 
and to the Chnatiiui.^ of Najrun, formed the basis of political events 
in the caliphates of Abu Bacr and Omar ; the couce&sions made 
in ethers to Jewish and Christian tribes, are satisfoctoiy proof 
tiiat tiiej were not fobrioaled bj Mahometans; while it is equally 
clear that they woold never hsnre been acknowledged or made 
cimeot by tiiem if ooimterfoxlied by a Jewish or a Chzistian hand. 

Whenerer, tiieo, there is foir evidence in fovonr of such 
treaties, they may be phMied, as to historioal authority, almost on 
a par witik the Conn | 

* >Sj*renger\<i Mohammed^ p. 63. 
f Instances haTe,been giren abore; p. xiL note 2. 
t TIw ftlkming an ihB cUef leferenoes in tiis lOUib al WMd^UtHbB 
4»^fimib of sQchtiealiet as extant in bis tiaisf 
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The narratiye of official dq^fei^ons to Mahomet is sometimes vri-;tten de- 
statod to ha¥e been deriyed from the family, or tiibe which sent Ni!l!riMp^ 
ihe embaasy, and whidi had preserved a wiitten memorial of the K^^uribM 
canmmataQoee. Accounts so obtained may imdoahtedly be viewed Smiu 
as founded <m &ot, fi)r the fiomljror clan would nalnially tzeasaxe 
up in the meet careful way any memorials of the manner in which 
the Prophet had received and honoured them, although there would 
be a tendency in all such atotements to aelf-aggrandizement.* 

E. — ^Another tiaditioiuurj aome^ supported by authority pecu* VpcOoiln. 
liar to itself, takes nse in the verses and poetical fragments attri- i Tiyeff ^^ 
buted to the time of Mahomet. Some of these profess to be the h^tehuan 
compodtion of persons who died before the Pixiphet, as AbarSSSto- 



ftnllMffw 

ofl" 



1. Ilisham ibri Mohammed relates that a man of the Tai tribe tokl him that 
Walid ibii Jabir beut au emba^y to Mahomot, who wrote to them a letter iheu 
egtam and tetiiepoiwionof histribe at Jabalein. KkSbtdWAOeUSyj^H, 

%. Wackidi gires a copy of the tres^ Mihomet entered into with the 
cSntf of Dumat til JandaT, the original of whidi an old man of diepsofde of 
DQiiui showed him. IbidL p. 5^ 

3. Wli^idi took the tffpf of a letter (iqpparatdy origiiial) addrened by 
Hahomet to the people of Adsroh (a Jewtah aattfement on Oe Aelanitie 
gnlph) and gives the ^vords of it Ilnd. p. 57. 

4. Mahomet gave to Uufud ibn Amr ibn Jadah al Fu\j, a wiittoa trdatjy 
" which that tamily now possesses." Ibid. p. I»9|. 

5. Zohefr, who came from Kahrah to Ifahomet, got fimm faim a written 
iM uy "which is with the family to this day." Ibid. p. 68. 

Wackidi read the original document in which A ream, one of the Com- 
panions, devoted iiis boose (famous ia the Prophet's Meccaa history) to 
sacred purposes. Ibid. p. 226. 

Besides thaie, there are a great number of treaties and letters to the 
Tarious chiefs and tribes in Arabia, introduced in ex^en^o, into the biographical 
writings; and, Although it U not expressly so stated, it is extremely probable 
that these were in many cases copied from the originals; or from transcripts 
of them, whieb though perhaps lemored aererd steps from the odjginala, are 
still likely to have been genuine. Counterfeits there may be amongst them, 
but the wonder is that, considering their value, fabricated docnments of this 
nature are not more uitmorous. The reason of their limited number appears 
to have been the difBcnlty of counterfeiting such written relics in the early 
age of Idem with any ebanee of aoceesa. 

* Thus the aeeretazy of Wiekidi detaOa soeh a nanatlte the prafiMse 
— " My informant, Muhammad ibn Yahya relates, that he. found it tn the 
wrilinfjH of liis fatlier;" and again *' Amr tlic Odzrite saysbe found it written 
in the pesters of his father." The story that follows i-elates to a deputation 
from die Bani Odiam. K&tSb ai WAdeidi, pp. 64^ & 18. 
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Tillih his Qnole; others, of those who wnrvived him, m Hatsin ibn 
Thibit) a poet of Medina. There can be no ^pMtiaa as to th« 
great antiquity of tliese remains, though we mtj not ahrajs be 
able to fix with exactness the period of their composition. With 
fcepaol to tiiosc which pnipoit to be of da,t& preeediM/ the rise to 
power of Mahomet, when we consider the poetical habits of the 
nation, their faculty of preserving poetry by memory,* the ancient 
style and language of the pieces themselves, the fair likelihood 
that carefuUy composed verses were at the first committed for 
greater security to writintr, it cannot certainly he dc* raed impro- 
bable that sTii h poems or fruL'-monts should in reality have been 
composed by the parties to -wliom they are ascribt'd. It is, on the 
other hand, possible that poetry of date h>ng titer the death of 
Mahomet, but descriptive of passages in liis life or connected with 
it, may gradually have come to be regarded as etjmposed upon the 
occasion by some contemporary poet, or as the actual efhision of 
personages in the scene to whom the real author attributed them 
by poetical fiction alone. As a general rule, it may be laid down 
that wherever there io betrayed an anticipation of Mahomet's pro- 
phetical dignity or victories, — the premonitory da^vn of apj)r<:iucli- 
ing glory, — ^the }K>et,ry may at once be coiichided as an allei'- 
thought, triumphant iFlam Jiaving relleeted .some rays of its 
refulgence upon the baie points of its earlier career. Tried by 
dus rule, there arc fragments which may be ascribed, as more or 
less genuine, to the men whose name they bear; but there is 
also much which from patent anachronism either in fact or spirit, 
is evidently the composition of a later age.j The question how- 

* BaiUisrdt*8 testimony sliows that tfao ftcnltj stQl remaius. " Throoghoiit 

every part of the Arabia n desert, poetry is eqnally esteemed. MaJoy persons 
arc found who mnke verses of true measure, although they cannot either read 
or write; yet as they employ on such occasions chosen terms only, and as the 
pnrUy of tfwir vernacnlar husgtuge is saeh aa to piecliide any gmmniatical 
errors, these tetMflk sftsf pMBing from mouth to mouth, may at last be coui- 
mittcd to paper, arid will most commonly he ftnivA regnlar and correct, 1 
presume that the greater part of the regular poetry of the Arabs, which has 
A^a^jfgnA^ to mi^ia it«riv«i frnrn rimihir cdmpo^tfotM.** SwHordf 9 NcUb cm 
em'BtiMM^ voL L {k 25l{ see also p. 878. 

f A3 an example I may refer to the ]ioetry which Abu Tiilib, Mahomet's 
uncle, is said to have recited when the Coreish took decisive measures 
against the Prophet, and sought to v/uiu the pilgriins of other tribes not to 
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ever is one of literaiy ttwaomfy ntiwr than of hutanetl evidcto; Not of very 
Ibr this «pecies of poetry is seldom of use m qonfinDiiig mtf^T^ 
importaat point in tha buigraphy of Mabomet. 

I do not here refer to the national poets of A'H^*^, whoM verses, TbMe re- 
preserved in the Kitib al Agh^ and other works, possess without ap]ill»'iiMe to 

doubt the elements of autlienticity, and form trustworthy archives p^xtry of" 
1 — . Arabia. 

give heed to him. Aba TIBb^ In plaintive veno, ezpreues his faan lest tiu 
whole of the Anht diMld joift the OonUi agm'tist hiia. BMmi, p. 7S. 

There is in these verses sotnethinfr perhaps too jjlaiiily nnticijxatiTe of the 
future naiiouiil struggle; Ktili the iangu^e from Abu Talib's staad'point ia 
jNMnMe. At the close there is a ooaplet with a referenee to **the clouih , 
gkmg rah he/bre km,** C$. MBhomet: and it it added ixn expSanatkm by tihe 
biographer that when the Prophet in after days miraculouslj procured rain 
in answer to his prayer at Mdlina, he called to mind this prediction by his 
uncle. Thns, the doubt m cast upon tlio whole piece <j£ its being an after- 
compotitkn. At tlie same time it is not impossible that the sasf^cioas words 
ntaylmrB heamsed mUaphoricaUy\ij Aba T&lib in laudation of his nephew, 
or that the conplet containing them may have been interpolated. 

I will instance another glaring anaclnonism which shows with what 
caution poeuy of tkis dn^ must bo received. When Mahomet with his 
ftnowen porftfnned tibue pilgrimage to Meoea under the trea^ of Hoddbia; 
the leader of bis camd, as he encircled the Kaaba, dumted vttses of 
hostile defiance against the Coreiph.'who ha<l retij-ed by compact to the over- 
hanging rocks and thence viewed the Prophet and his people. Amon^^ the??e 
verses was the couplet, '"• We shall slay you on the score oC the iuterpretfttton 
of it .(^ Goran), as we dew 70a on the score of its revdation (m. fcjtt 
wseetiBgit), iUUl Js. ^UUS ^ 

Bow this «fldai% bdodga to a pedod kng sabBai|iiflDl» whsa Idam ww 
broken up into parties, and men fought against each other for their several 
" interpretations " of the Coran, and looked back to the struggle ^nth the 
idolitfora of Mecca as to a bygone era. Yet Uie verses are ascribed both by 
WaokidiMidadilmlto Oe Oodsibfe sxmbllee^ i«. a period anterior even 
todie coiMiiiest of Meoeft. ol ITJeiidS; pw 1S4 and JXU^ 

p. 347. Hhi TTislirmi. however, seein;^ probably the clumsiness of the tr»» 
dition,adds that it is a mistake, the poetry being rcfcrahle to another person. 

As a farther example, ibe Arabic scholar may peruse the rhetorical eon- 
lest before Mwhomet bdd between his own lidlowen and the embassy of tlM 
Baai Tann m. fiisMlIll, p. 416-419. The anticipations of universal 0OD> 
quest arc tliere too prematnrclj developed in the uiations of the Mahometan 
party. Thus the threat is used by Thabit ibu Keis that the Moslems would 
agaiaut aU the world iM'ikaf «Mrs emv&rted*' (p. 416). This was Ian* 
gwigq apiBioiwiateonly todmtimewfaiathe Arabs had began to gg^ and 
conquer beyond Arabia. The qyeedies and poems may have been composed 
afterwards as suitable \n the occasion, and like the oiatioiis of clasricsi 
histoiy, attributed to the speakeis of the original scene. 
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of Arabia, hoff^re Tslam. It is only necessary to peruse the elabo- 
mte " Essai" of M. Ganssin de Peroena to be sirtisfied of the 
general authority of theae poetical fragmenti. 
^^^2*® Pieoee said to have been reeited by poets ulio sirtfAwd Mak&tnet, 
there is eveiy reason for believing to be the composition ordinarily 
of the persons to whom they are ascribed. But whether they 
were composed before the Prophet's death, even when they are said 
to be so, is a more difficult question ; and their value as historical 
documents will in some measure be regulated by that considem- 
tion. Under any circumstances, however, they cannot but be 
regarde'l as of great value, from their being the work of Mahomet's 
cont<^mporaries. Wherever they bear upon historical events, they 
are of much use as adding confirmation to the corresponding 
traditions; for, whether handed down by writing, or by memory 
alone, their poetical form is a material safeguard against change 
or interpolation. As exampl' s , may be specified the odes of llassau 
ibn Thabit on the " Battle oi liie Ditch," and on " the taking of 
Mecca;** and the p>em of Kdb ibn Malik, descriptive of the oath 
of fealty by the Medina converts at the " second pledge of Acaba," 
in which he mentions by name the twelve leaders chosen by the 
Prophet.* Besides such specific facts, this early poetry is ol\en 
instructive, from its exhibition of the spirii of the ilrst Moslems 

* Kfb snrrired Mahomet, and wrote an degy on his death. KAtib ai 
W6ckidiy^l6^, HaaaAn Om TbSHAx wm an hihabitMitof Medbiat ho was 

converted durinj^ the Prophet's life-time, ami survived him nVioiit half a 
century. A g(x>d instance of the incidental manner in which his verses 
corroborate tradition, is that of his el^ on Matim, in vrhose praiM he 
eotieea that he reedved die noflMt under his ptoteetioik when he letorned 
to Mecca from Nakhla and Tai( difpiritcd and friendleM. ^ttiUNM^ pi, 18B> 
A quotation will be given from the elocrv in chap, vi, 

A cnrioDS anecdote o<M:ara of the mode in which Hassan's poetry is said to 
here origmcOed an erroneoos tiadhioii. In his jitet open Kahome^s eaqpe- 
dUkm toAl Ghiba (wDsAlCanda) agamstapartyof mannden^he speaks 
of ihe honetnen of Al Mikdad, as if he had been the chief of this expedition. 
In reality, however, Saad ibn 2Jcid was chief, havin<; been put in the com- 
mand by Mahomet. On hearing the poetry recited, the latter repaired in 
great wrath to Haseia^aad regnhed amends for the iaigW|) ir e aentat ioiu Tlie 
poet quietly re])lied, tliat his name did not suit the rhjthn, and dmftce he 
liad elio>en MikdadV. Neveriheles", fays Wackidi. the verses gave cttneDflJ 
to the traditiou in favour of the latter. Kdtib al Wackidi^ p. 115^ 
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t I'svariis their nnconvertcd hretliren, tond the biting satire and 
Mruk nt abuse cuipl i} ed agaiu.it tlie enemies of Islam. 

There is probably, however, no biographical fact, the proof of Their poetry 
which depends solely upon these poetical remains. TlK-y are valu- ftrui»toiy"of 
able because confirmatory of tradition ; but their practical bearing 
upen the biography of Mahomet is not of so mtich interest as might 
hare been expected. They deserve indeed deep attention, as the 
earfiert Htemy zonains of a period which the germ of 

aoeh mighty eventa; but the^ gne qa Httle nm inatg^t into die 
bistory or ohantcter of the Ftophet While the^ atleat many 
fiKJta WB are ahready acqiuunted with, they reveal none whidi, 
widioat them, ire ahould not have known. 

Snob) then, are the criteria which should be applied to Maho- f«ttw!iJwi 
metan TMition. It is obvious that the technical rule of " respect- 
able names ^ used by the Collectors can carry no authority witb 
hb; that every tradition, separately subjected to cloae eKamination, 
must stand or fkU upon its own merits ; and that, eren after its re- 
ception as generally credible, the component parts are still sever^y 
liable, npon a close scrutiny of internal evidence, to suspicion and 
rejection. The sure and steady light of the Coran will always be 
preferred by the judicious historian of tlie rise of Islam, to the 
more pretending glnrc of Tradition. Where the latter is alone 
available, his eye will maintain a constant guard against its 
dazzling but deceptive lustre, and will seek cautiously to discrimi- 
nate and carefully to concentrate tlie fitful and scattered gleams 
of truth, which mingle with its fictitious illumination. By the 
prudent and uniform observance of the precautions which have 
been pointed out, while he sliuus the misdirection of the tradition- 
ists, lie will to the iitmost of liis ability presen-e the elements of 
truth which have been handed down in their writings. 

I now proceed to notice briefly the barlt BsseioauMB or Habo* IaiuBw. 
KIT, the character cf their works, and tiie natnre and vatoe of"'*'"''' 
the materiala whidh th^ contain for a iaithfhl biography. 

We have seen thattowaida the end of the first centnir of theiui^aBd 
Hegixa, th«. b 8l«»d ite bdiefing dMrt «fa« gnetd p>»)ti^ 
fixat eomnmenoed cf xeoordiiig Mahometan traditioiu One of the SEeSSir 
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persons Icnown to have been employed in this task was Zokn, who 
died A,H. 124, aged 72.* It lias bi'cii ev< n slated that both he 
and his master Orwa (who died as curly us A.H. 94,) composed 
roLndar biographies of Mahomet; Vmt tho grounds are uncerUiiii.f 
lie this as it may, there is no doubt that Zohri at least threw 
together traditions bearing on certain p( riods ol' the ri o})lit.-t'8 
Jii'e, certainly on that relating to his military career. It is con- 
joctm-ed by Di\ SprenjErer, that this compilaliuii was tlic soui'ce 
whence arose the uni<l)rmity of nai rafi\'e and coincidence of ex- 
pression observable in many parts of the various biogiaphies of 
Mahomet., and especially in the narratives of his expeditions and 
buttles. The hypothesis is probable; at all events Zohri was one 
of such sources. He lived at the court of aeveral princes of the 
Ommeyad dyxiasty, and there is hence every reason to believe 
that his accoimtB are aa unbiatted as could be expected fitnn any 
Mussulman author. There is no ynak by Zohri extant, but he 
is largely quoted by snbsequent biographers ; and, if Dr. Sprcngcr's 
hypothesia "be conecty their itatemento of Mahomel's militaiy 
operatioiia most he in gxest part the repiednotion of material! 
oompoeed by him. 

fiijvRqjUM Two other aathoia are mentioiied as having written biographies 
gMgoaaiB of Mahomet early in the second oentory, namely Mu8A nni Oceba. 
CBiitaiyAJL and Abu MAsbab. Neith^ of their works is extant; but Ae 

♦ Vide Jim KhalUa'in, ii. .'jSS. 

t Sou an intere&iing uote in the Journal of tJie Asiatic iiocietjf, by Dr. 
Sprcnger, on lilis subject, No. v. of 1851, ]i. 896; we abo Us Seeoitd Ifctkt 
of Waqi(fy, p. IS. 

Tlie antlionty r^arding Orwa has been already qaoted in n note nt p. xxxir. 

Of Zohri Si>rcngcr writes, in his Se^^ond Notice; — "llnji KliaHfH uiid 
others say tlmt Zolui leit a. work un the biography of Mohaiuiuau; u.ud 
Sohayly several times quotes ft. There is no Utrnht that he collected aa im- 
mense number of notes on the subject, and Ibn Isfaiq refers to them in almost 
every chapter; but I doubt wlicther he left them arranp^cd ami in the i^hupe 
of a book on his deatli, aad think that Ulco the Couimeiitiiry on the C^ran 
ascnb^ to Ifaa Abbas, they were coilected «ad anaaged by a later haKAL" 

In tiie Seeemd N«He$ %nnger tiaees anolher rtewMrtjrp i iig hand in 
Shorahbil ibn Saad, who died A.H. 123, and was a Ofilebrated anlhofi^ for 
the '* CampaifTTis and Life of the Prophet" 

fi^nreoger adds — " To suppose that a written record (beyond memoranda) 
faasnacheatfaeaaAova" of the Sad oflitniy **woBldbeaaa88fl(tioa whidi 
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Utter 18 extanaiTdij zefeized to by TateL* To these may be 
added, as no longer available, die bistoxies of Abo IsHic, who 
died A.H. 188, and MAOtAim, who lived to the beginning of the 
ihixd oentoiy. Thongb die lattar published znai^ irorlcs on 
Mahomet, not one of them is now Icnown to exi8t.f 

The earliest biographioal writers, whose works aate extant mate Exunt 
or less in their original state, Are: — 1. Ibn IsHjUs; II. Ibn Hishibn; 
m. Wackidi, and his Secretary; IV. Tabari. 

These works, though professing, like the traditional collections, to rMfr. i enc« 

liO-t W t^4^XI 

be composed only of traditions j differ firom them in the following par- biojtraphieB 
ticular&l Fvrstt — ^The traditional matter is confined to biographical traditional^ 
subjects, and is arranged in chronological order. Coonmauang with 
nnticipatory and g^ealogical notices, the work generally advances /¥r«<.— can* 
to the birth of Mahomet, and tmoes.him, with some degree of J"Jl.fp!nrai 
method, through every stage of his eventful life. To each step a noToKicaUy"' 
separate chapter is devoted ; and all traditions, which have any 
bearing on the special subject, are thrown together in that chapter, 
and arranged with more or less of intelligible sequence. But 
the example of the traditionist Collectors as to the quotation of 
their authorities is, with some exceptions, observed; namel}-, that 
eiich separate tradition must be supported by its original witness, 
aiid the chain of evidence specified -which connects the biographer 
with that authority. This induces the same motley and frag- 
mentary appearance, whicli distinguishes the traditional collections. 
The bioo-raphics may be compared to mosaics, the several traditions 
being adjusted and dovetailed so as to form one uniform history. 
The work resembles more a collection of " table talk," than a 
life. It is a compilation rather than an original composition. 

cannot lie inored. The umflsrilyof tbe eadiert accontttB can be mffldendy 
aeeonnted for by assuming that tfacj all oome from the same places and from 
the same pohool, and that some eminent persons took tbe lead in that scliool," 
p. 5. Still it is bigbly probable that tbcre were regular compilatioiis, of tUo 
nature referred to, as early at least as the time Qrwa. 

* See the note, and Seecnd NaUu 90) just refiened to. Miksa died 
AJEk 141| Abu Mashar, A.H. K'. 

f Sprenger's Mohammi J, p. 70. ✓ 

t The biographiciil works are called Sii/ar or Sirat, — or ^^Jm«},-~ 

while the general coUectiom are termed -^t\p- » — Uadith, 
n 
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Third:— ti 
measure of 
critical 
collation. 



Second :-i]\t Secondly : — Traditions are sometimes fused together ; or they are 
sometimes broken up and re-formed into a uniform narrative, by an adjust- 
a connected ment of the various pieces. This is more pai'ticuJarly the case in 
narrative, descriptions of Mahomct's military life, where the expeditions are 
often detailed in unbroken narratives, the authorities f >r which 
are generally thrown together at the beginning.* 

Thirdly: — This process at times induces some degree of critical 
collation between the purport or the expressions of the several 
traditions brought together. Where the authorities differ, we 
find the biographer occasionally stating his opinion as to which 
is the correct exposition of the facta. Verbal differences are 
sometimes mentioned, and various readings noted. Such minute- 
ness of examination affords satisfactory evidence of the labour 
bestowed by the biographers in bringing together all authentic 
tradition which could possibly illustrate their subject, and of the 
scrupulous accuracy with which they recorded it. 

The following detailed account of the four authors whose works 
are more or less extant, will enable the reader to form an estimate 
of their value as biographical authorities. 

I. Muhammad ibn Isil\c is the earliest biographer of whom any 
extensive remains, the authorship of which can certainly be 
distinguished, have reached us. He died in the year of Hegira 
151,"f fifleen years afler the overthrow of the Ommeyad djaiasty. 
His work was published under the auspices and influence of the 
Abbassidc Princes, and was in fact composed "for the use'' of the 
Caliph Al Mansur, the second of that line. J Its accuracy has been 
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• Tlius after recounting a number of separate series of rehearsers' names, 
each of which runs up to the time of Malioinct, the traditionist will go on to 
a uuiform narrative framed from the whole, with such i)reface as the follow- 
ing : — " The traditions from these sources are intermixed and fused together in 
the following account," ^^^cjU ^ <J:>-J 

•f Ibn Khallican gives several dates from A.H. 150 to 154; but mentions 
A.II. 151 as the likeliest. Slane, vol. il. p. 678. 

X Vide WeiVs Gesch. Chalifen, vol. ii. p. 81. Ibn Cutciba says, that Ibn 
Isliuc came to Abu Jafar (Mansur) to Hira, and wrote for him " tfie Buuk of 
the Campaigns." Ibn Khjillican relates that " he put liis Maghnzi in writing 
for the Caliph's use at Ilira; and thus the learned men of Kiifa had the 
advantage of liearing huu read and explain it himself." S/ane, voU ii. 
p. 678. 
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impugned. Bat ftom ihe pcae^om of Ids Inography n^iidli fannt 
eoBie down to va, ihen mus bo gvooBd for bdMng that he 
was less caawAil fstaan oiher faaditioniatB; whik the lugh cbaracter 
generally ascribed to bxm, and the ftel of )iis bong Tmlformly 
quoted wifli oonSdenoe bj later antbon, leare little doubt that 
the asperaons oast npoa him baye no good ftnndation.* 

In Ibn KhaTlififtn we find the IbUowing testinumies in hitiMteoiiiiM 
fcwmip » — Mif lAammftH iba tshio IS hell bj the majority of the MOorii^. 
learned as a sore anthori^ in the traditions, and none can be 



* The unfavourable testimonies Ij.ive been cairfallj collected, (and as it 
appears to me nndulj magnified) by Dr. Sprengcr, (p. 69,) who briugs the 
JbDinring charges ogahiat Ibn IihAc:^ 

1. ** J7« ma* aM mMsdL*' He eolj pMN^bowevo', ia Oe oomplalatof an 
author of the eighth century of the Hegira that he did not always mention 
the name of the Companions to whom t'h' trjiditions are traced. But this 
dues not necessarily imply a want uf critical uixe, and is someiuBCii iurced 
npon die andior the narrative style proper to tfw biograt^wr. 

^ He invented new traditions. In evidence dtflre are adduced, Jirst, a 
round-about tcstinionv from Ihn Cuteiba,as follows: — "I heard Al>u TT:"itini 
say on the authority of Asmay, that Motamir said — 'Take no tradition 
fiom IL»u I^hac, he is a (frtat iicw second, a statement that Malik ibn Ajoos 
had an unf^vottrable opinion of him. Bat Dr. Bprenger does, not mention 
that this unfavourable opinion was expressly ascribed to jealousy, n)n Ishae 
having hoastai that he was "a doctor fit to cm-e the infinnitics nf Malik's 
traditious;" on which Malik, enraged, called him a Dajjal (^auti-christ), and 
said he would drive him ont of the city. Ikm KhtdHe&n^ vtd. il p. 678. Kol 
moeh cndit to diienim alladiable to the opinion of 

3. He forged his authorities. This serious charge is supported by abso- 
lutely no proof whafpver. It rests solely on the follomnp po«*:ipinj» i^torv, 
cited by Ibn Cnteiba and Ibn Khallican, voL ii. p. 678. He gave one 
(or sane) of hb traffitkms on Ae aaliiorily of 7fttin» ivffe of Blihim, iriio» 
when informed of the circnmittance, denied Ibn Islit<^ statement, aaying, 
Didhethcmjo amivkUniif mykt"* There ii ieoll]r not a titlie of evidenee 
beyond this. 

4. On the aJUve accountt he ufos not relied on hy early authors. The testi- 
monies quoted from Ibn Khanida in the text appear to me flilly to disprove 
Ibis Itatement. Three authors are mentioned by fi^fongcr as not rel3-ing 
on him — liokhAri, Muslim, and Wiickidi. As regards the latter, Dr. 
bpreugur j»eeins to be mistaken, as Wackidi does quote him, and not simply 
on genealogical subjects. As to Bokhari, Sprengcr shonld have quoted the 
fldl MMbority totvUdi he reAr«,«Udi ia as fiiUows:—^ Though Al Bokfalil 
did not quote him (in hi*" Salnh), he nevertheless held him for a trust- 
worthy traditionist." Ihn Khdlh'rJn, voL ii. p. 678. Again, — And Al 
Bukhari himseit cites him in his histaqi" lidd. p. 677. This is exactly the 
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ignorant of the liigli charaoler bome hy bia work — the Maghdti* 

* Whoever vfuiheB to hum tho earfy Moslem eonquettt,* saya Zohri, 

* la hm nfer to Ihn IshaCf and Al BoUiiIri liinuelf cites bun in 
luB bistoxj. Al SbAfi said, ' Whoeoer wuhoa to obtam a ooti^leto 
(U!quainUM€$ wdh the ear^ Modem eonqueettf mmU .borrow hie 
h^brmatkn from Jhn Jehdc* Safyan ibn Ojaana daolaved that he 
never met any one wbo oast snspicioas on Ibn Ishlc's ledtals^ 
and Shdba ibn al Hajjij -was beard to saj, * Muhammad lehde 
ie the Cfommander Ae Faithful,* meaning that be held that rank 
as a traditionist* * * * Al Sajt mentions that Zohri's pupils had 
reoonise to Muhammad Ibn Isbftci whenever they bad doubts 



mode in which wo should >^ 1 v 1 iMJCtedaOoUeetorof original traditions 
to treat a biograpliical writer. Willi reference to Mnslim, the passage on 
which Sprenger relics in Ibn Khallican runs thus: — "And if Muslim ibn^al 
llaj[jaj cited only one of his tnditiou, it wss on acoonnt of the sMack which 
MAUk ibn Anas had directed against him,** alluding to the abflord stony 
related aboye. Jhid. It must be remembered that the laliours of Bokhari, 
Muslim, &c. lay in another direction from those of our autlior, who wat- an 
historical compiler; they aguiu were recorders of origiuai traditions, and 

would natiinily seek tar them at firat hsod, sad not ttom biographical 
compilations. And we see tiiat Bokhiii did qaote him, when be cosis A> 

write a Jus tori/. 

Now these are positively all the proofs or presumptions brought by Dr. 
Sprenger in support of his charges. They appear to me quite inadequate; 
and are, at any rate, &r more than coimterManced by the almost universal 
reoeptiott the statements of Ibn Ishac have met with in the Moslem world, 
since bis own time to the present. Had he " invented new txaditioii8»'* or 
" forged autliorities," this would not have been the case. 

Spwger calls him **tlie iather of Mohsmmedaa niytliology,** and states 
that the Mahometans discenied in his writings an attempt to " shape the 
biography of their Prophet acconling to the notions of the Christians." I 
question the justice of these remarks, seeinj^ that the doctrine and .'?ysteni of 
Ibn Ishac are generally of the same type e^Lacily as tliose of other traditiunists 
and biographen^ held by Sprenger h&Doself to be independent of oar antiior. 

Tbe ooticlnsion of Sprenger is as follows:—" His object is to edify and 
aranse his renders, and to this object lie sacrifices not only trttth, hwt in 
some instances even common sense" (p. 69). Common sens€ is no very 
usual attribute of any of the traditionista or biograpbors, and Ibn Ishic 
seems to hare had just sboot ss mneh of it as die rest But any soerOfEce 
^ Cni<A I do not believe to have been deliberately made by him, any 
more than hy the honest Wackidi and hy other biograplieni, who all indulge ' 
almost equally in the preservation of lying legends. 

• Or Treatise on the Military Expeditions of Maliomet. 
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reepecting the ocaoliiMi of any of the tndxtiooi delivered by fhdr 
master; aach waa tlie oonfidenoe they placed in his exoeUeat 
It is slated that TahyaflrnHfthiyjUimadibn Hanba]* 
and Yabya Sild al Xattfta, coosidfirod Muhammad ibn IshAc as s 
tnistworthy authority, and quoted his traditions in proof of their 
l^gal dootrines. * * * It ma from Urn Ishfie's wxrks that Ibn 
Hishftm extracted the uateriab of his hiogrsphy o( the PkopSiet, 
and every penon who has treated on this subject has been obliged 
to tsike Ibn Ishlo fbr his authority and goide.*** 

These testimonies aie ooodnatre as to the popiahrity of Ibn <>ne of the 
Uhlto in the Moslem vorld, and of his general respeotabilily es a 
miter* Bat the sorest pxoof of his ohaiacter and authorifty Hee 
in the Act that his statements have been embodied in all sobae- 
quent biographies of Mahomet, ezoeptbg that of Wftchadi, who in 
comparison with o^ien qootes sparingly from him; and that the . 
two worics of Ibn Ishlcand WIckddi fbim the diief material out of 
which the obHj authentic nanatlTe of die Fkophet's actions has 
been framed. 

Ko copy of Ibn Ish^c^s biography, in the fbrm of its original Ttiout^h 
eompositioD, is now ayailable. But the materials have been so its materiiUa 
extensiTely adopted by Ibn Hishftm, and wrought into his history arailable in 
m so complete and unaltered a form, that we hare probably not uagtt^, 

lost mnr li ] y the abseDce of the work itaelf. 

II. Ibn Hii»UAM, who died A.H. 213,f made the labours of Ibn TBitH«a«t 
Ishlks the basis of his biography ai Mahomet Copies of this work 
arc extant in its original form, and axe known to the European 
historians of the Prophet. { 

The following extract from Ibn Khalliota will place before the 
reader all tliat it is necessary to know regarding tlic life of this 
author: — ^^Abu Muhammad^ Abd al Mdliky Ibn Hiahdm, the author iitactawcier. 
of the Strat al EaHUj or Biography of the Prophet, is spoken of in 
these terms by Abul-Cfisim-al-Suhaiii, iu his work entitled Al 

♦ Ibn KhalUcdn, hj Slam, vol. ii. pp. 677-678- 
t According to others, 218 A.H. 

t**BTeD of this work eopies are msk** Sprenger.p, 71, Hie ftctis that 
the UUsnry public among ISIahomctuis do not tiie esdy and original 

sources of fheir Trophct's life, and hardly ever use them. Thoj pieftr Ae 
modem biographies with their manreUoos tales. 
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Bmd id Umf^ vr\d£tk If m ( wmmwrt i ry on tih» <He -was 

oetelxnted for his Tmrtihig, and pQeaawed laperior infimnation in 
genealogy and grammar. Hu native place vat Old OairOi bat Iiw 
fiunilj were of Baaia. He oompoeed a genealogical work on die 
tribe of Himjar and ita princee; and I faave been tcdd that he 
wrote another work, In wUoh he e xp lained the obeenre passages 
of poetiy cited in (Ibn Uhftc's) biography of the Ptophet* Hia 
deaih ooenrred at Old Goiio A.H. SIS (A.D.8S8-9> Thislbo 
HiahAm is Ihe person who eaotracfeed and drew np llie 'Historj of 
the Finphet* firam Ibn lahde'e week, entitled^; 
C The Wan and Life of Mahomet*) ii SnhaiU eiqilained ito 
difficoltiea in a oommwrt a r y, and it ia now fimnd in die hands of 
die pablie nnder the title of 5crw« d» jQStJWlM, 
of Uahomet, by Ibn m^hAm.* ^ 
SoapidoDs of There ia leaaon to aospeet diat Ibn HishAm waa not ao honest 
ud MdSSv ^ antibonty Ibn IshAic. Certainly one tnatanoe dirowf 
aii^iioionnpcnhlmas awitneMy djiandhied at die leaat to tdldie 
tMt tn]di« We find in a anbseqnent bipgraphei^ Tabari, a 
quataikn from An /able, in whioh ia deMiibed the tenqioraiy 
lapse of Hah(»Qet towards idolatry; and the same imndents are 
also given by W4ckidi from odier ai%inal sooroea. Bntnonotioe 
whatever of the remarkable fact appears in the biography of Ibn 
Hishftm, though it is professedly based upon the work of Ibn 
Ishficf Hia having thus studiously omitted all reference to so 
important a narrative, for no odier reason appaientiy than beesnse 
he fioioied it to<be discreditable to the Prophet, cannot but lessen 
our oonfideoce generally in his book. Still, it is on Idont from 
a eoniparison of his text with the quotations iu Tabari from 
the sarne passages of Ibn Ishac, (tlie two ordinarily tallying 
word foar wocd with each other,) that whi^ver he did ezoept 
from his autlior was faithftiUy and accurately copied. J 

* Ihit KhaBkdny by Sbme, voL iL p. 1^. 

f Sec above p. Izziii, note. 

X Dr. Spren^r writes of Tim HisliaTn:— "Unfortunat^^ly the additions of 
Iba Ilishom arc even critical than the text of ibn ishac" He adds that 
he was a puial of Bakay, of whom In ilatst on the aBth «w%qf Samslay^ 
''thathemadeawMblB&dai, gsrefrwMx^to Ms imaginatioa, and tlMt 

his accounts cannot be consiJoroJ conclnsive unless thcj are confirraed by 
otheEB." l^fe of M<^ammed, p. 70. XIm latter 4|aalificatioa ia, X fear» 
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Tha anaogeiiieiit ind compotitioaof Ibn Hishftm axe catdiil, if 

not e]al)orate. The traditious are well classified, and the nana* "^^^^ 



tive proeeeds with much of the regularity of au ordinarjr Eniopean 
biography, i'he frequent fusion of traditioiw, however, rendut it 
somctimos difficult to single out the sepante Witharitiw> Slid to 

judge of them on their Individual merits. 

Au abridgment of Ibn lii«h&m'8 work was made at Damascus Ahri<itreitien* 
ikJEL 707 (A.D. 1307), by one Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A beautiful JTfer'JIu^ 
mannaoript, m the handwriting of the abbreviator himself is in the Ihrl iuhout 
of MuhaaiBiad SadrHX>d-DeeQ, the Principal Sudder 
of Delhi. Il; ii the copy which has been used by I>r. 
Sprenger,* and the same to which, (the author also having had 
access to it,) reference is made throughout this work.f A valuable 
manuscript of the entire wotrk ia ia the Ufarai7 of the Aaatio 
Society in Calcutta. 

TIT. Wackidi, — or as his full name rims Abu Ahdallah Muh^nn- wicusis 
7/uul ibn Omar al Wdch'di, — wiis born at Medina al)Out the year 
of the Hegira 12^ or 130, and died A.H. 207.^ He studied 
and Avrotu exclusively under the Abbassides. He enjoyed their 
patrouarijc, and passed a part of his life at their court, having iu 
his later days been appointed a Cazi of Baghdad, in judging 
therefore of his learning and prejudices, we must always bear in 
mind that the influence of the Abbasside dynasty bore strongly 
and incessantly upon him. His traditional researches were vast, 
and his works voluiiiinous.§ " Al Wackidi was a man emintait characte' 
for learning, and the auth'jr of some well-known works on the 
conquests of the Moslems, and other subject,?. Hjs Kitab al Redda, 
a work of uo inferior merit, contains an account of the apostacy 

applicable ^vt■1!l nt exception to all the traditional biogra]>liers. But, as 
stated iu the text, whcrercr Ibn Wif^^ gmteg Ibn ItbiCi h& appears to do 
•0 with literal correctuena. 
* ViA aprmgti'* Mtkammadtp. 70^ note 9. 

t The abridgement comfali drf^^J in. tiie omission of the antlunlllil^ i«. of 
the iSeries of winnsMs toading 19 to the ConqMuiioii who fint gftreflirtlt tbe 

tradition. 

tUmOatiba. Iba Khellictn also gives thii date ^ llie tree ODe^ Imt 
wsmtoM no other entiioritiM^ AH. 806 and fM. flta^ voL liL p. iff. 

§ Sprenger'fi Mohaimnnd, p. 70, note 5. "He left at his dratb 600 boxes 
of boolcs, each of which was a load foe two men. The boxes made 120 
camel loads." 
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of ihe Axabe on the death of the Prophet, and of the 
his followers and Tuleiha al Aswad and Museilama, ihe IUm 
prophet.* He received traditional information from Ibn abi Dib, 
Mamar iba Rdshid, Malik ibn Anas, Al Thami, and others. His 
Secretaiy, Muhammad ibn Saad, and a number of other dis- 
tinguished men, delivered traditional informadon on his authority. 
He held the poet of K6M in the eastern quarter of Bi^hdad| and 
was ai^inted by the Caliph Al Mlm^ to fill tibe same office at 
Askar al Mahdi. The traditions received from hun are considered 
of feeble authority, and doubts have been expressed on the subject 
of Mb veiaGity. Al M^lman testified a hij^ leipeot fi>r him, and 
treated him with marked honour/'f 
His "Mag- Notwithstanding the extraordinary fertility of his pen, none of 
only one of the works of W^ckidi have reached us in their original form, with 
SUTin'iu the exception of the Maghlzl nr " History of the Wars of the 
form!"^ Prophet," a copy of which was very recently discovered in Syria.J 
But the most Happil}'', hoAvever, his Secretary, Mui^lmad ibn Saad, profited 
hk by the labours of hi$ master, and through him we enjoy largely 

• The titles of sevecal odiflr woriu Ijf WAdddiare qiuled l»y Br. S^nengv. 

td. p. 71, note 1. 
f Ibn Khaliican, by Skme, roL p. 63. 

i The cndnulaille and luweeKied Spraager, to whom we owe aU the late 
diaeoranee of HSS. beariiig on the biogr^y of Mahomet, tiuw deacfifice 

the volume: — "I have met with a work of the veritable Waqidy; I do 
not mean Ibn Slid, the secretary of Wn<|i(ly, whn died in 230, bnt Muhammad 
ibn Omar ibn Wa»iid who was boru m lau and died in 207 A.H. Yes, my 
ejes hare seen It, aad my fingers have tonehed it,and what is mine I eeotued 
it for the Bibliothcca Indica. 
«*The mk is the Maghari - \^ B has 392 pp. of 19 lines. Hie 

copy was written about A.H. 525, or sooner. It belongs to IT. von Kremcr, 
dragoman of the Anstriea Consulate of Alexandria. He bought it at 

Damascus. 

■^Hie wan of Mohammed appear to be treated in it et tiuee times as 

great a length as thej are in any other known work. He fpmt always his 

authorities, and amono^ them it would ap]icar in some instances written ones, 
as for instance, Aba Alaii^ar" (Abu Mafihar?j. Frocmiings of the Asiatic 
Sockif, No. 4, of 1854, p. 407. 
Tlie work is now bdng published in die Bibliotbeea Indiea of the Adaftie 

Society. I have not been able yet to t&kc advantage of it, but as the 
present voUime extends only to the Hegira, after which the V^^** of 
Wackidi opens, the want of it has not been seriously felt. 
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iJie benefit of ilkeir reenlfca. The Seoietaiy » ihiis daesribed by {^^i^^ 
Ibn iniAllt<Ai. « Jht AbddUak Mvhammai tS« Saad ibn Mam « ritinKs ^ 

bis soiitury 

was a muk of the highest talealBy merit, and wmhmnoB. He lived ^''^'^ 
for fame time iriih Al WAohidi in the cheneter of a eaotetaay, 
and for this leaaom beoame knoim by lite ai^teUation XIM al 
WdcMdL * * * He oomposed an exoeUent work in fifteen Tolmnes Known as 
on the didferent cilaesee (Tabaodt) of Mahomet's Gompamcna and irdeMK, 
the Tdbiet {Suoott9on:yh oonfiun* abo a hifltoty of Ae oaUpha, 
faKMi£^ down to his own time. He left alao a malkr * Toftoo^* 
His ohanoter ai a Teracious and trustworthy historian is uniTer- 
sallj admitted. It is sniJ tliat the complete oollection of Al 
Wftdddi's works rr-iiKiiaed in the possp'ision of four persoaSy the 
first of whom was bis secretaiy, Muhammad iha Saad. Una 
distioguished writer displayed great aoqpuzements in tlie scieaoes, 
the tniditions, and traditional litorritiire; most of his books treat 
of the Traditions and Law. The Khatib Abu Bacr, author of the 
Ivi ' ory of Baghdad, speaks of him in these terms: — * We con^i i< r 
Muhammad ibn Saad as a man of unimpeached integrity, and the 
traditions which he delivered are a proof of his remcity, for in 
the greater part of the information handed down by him, we find 
him discussing it pn^saj^c by passage.' At the age of sixty-two he 
died at Bi^dad, A.H. 230 (A.D. 844),* and was interred in the 
cemetery outside the Damascus gate {B^ al Shdm)."^ 

In the fifteen volumes here noticed, the Secretary is supposed Hi« vorlu. 
to have embodied the researches of his master, Al W&ckidi, 
together with the fruits of his own independent labonr. The first 
volume has, fortimately lor the interests of literature and of truth, 
been prescrv^ed to us in an undoubtedly genuine form. It contains 
the Sfrat or " Biography of ^Malionict," vnth defnile<l accounts of 
the early learned men of Medina, and of all the Companions of 
thn Prnphrt who wore present at Badr. For a cojiy of tin's in- 
valuable volume we are indel)ted to the indefatigable research 
of Dr. Sprenirer, who discovered it in the lilu ar^' of Mozuffer r>i!^cnTcry of 

° ' . • a. M.S. of 

Hnsain Khan at Cawnpore. This manuscript is written in an the Katib «! 

'InSlane's work the date is given i\s A H. 203 (AB. 8]8Xbatthis is 

shown by Dr. Sprcngcr to be a misteko (p. 71, note 3). 
t SUtne, ToL iii. pj^ 66» 67. 
o 
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TlM title. 



w ickiars ancient but very distinct character, and is in excellent preserva- 

Tolumecon- _ *' ' *^ 

tuininpthe, tlon.* It WES exccuted at Damascufl, A.H. 718 (A.D. 1318\ by 

l)ioijrap)>y of ' \ j 

Aiahdinefami a scholar namcfl Al Hakkari, who traces up, link by link, from 

his Cum- , . . 

panioiu. the pupil I'j iIjc iiiasK^r (by Avhom it was successively taiiirht, or 
by wlit.nn co])ied), tlie guarantee oC \\w authenticity of the volume, 
till the chain reaches to the Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad 
himself, t 

The title of the work, though pasted over, can by a little care 
be decyphered, and purports to be — The jirBt volume of the (larger 
History of Mahomet and the several clas.«5es of Ids Compaiiions), 
composed ht/ the Imdm and Ildfiz, Abu Muhammad tbn iScutd, the 
Secretary of Wdclddi. % I shall quote this work always as that of 
the Kdtth dl WdcJadi, or " Wackidi's Secretary." 

This treatise (if we except some special luiiratives, as portions 
of the military expeditions,) is composed entirely of detached 
traditions, which are arranged in chapters according to subject, 



CompOBcd 

mainly of 
detached 



* I leam from Br. Spranger tluik • 1L& of Ae Boaetnfn l^tbaeAt (the 
only othor beUeved to be eztMil») is depodted in the Library of Gotha. 

t He not only does this in some places through a double cliain of mitliori- 
ties, bat ia the margin he transcribes the frequent notes of his inmiecliate 
master, Abu Mahammad Dzumiati, written in the luai-giu uf the urigiual 
MB. from which he copied, and which reccnrded haw frur he Imd reached in 
'his ddly readings in the year A.H. 647 (A-D. 1S49.) Bach of the<e notes 
again contains the Btring of authorities np to the Sccrctarr. The ireqocnt 
memoranda of laborious collation with the original, give much confidence aa 
to the care with which this copy waa teMucribedf tBoA it b i& ^IBktt tchuhIe* 
My accnrate. It contains 300 leftvea or 600 pages. It ia numbered hjr the 
leaves ; and in qnotin;:: if, I have kepi toUw Mm^flMI, thnt^tllO ^thpageit 
quoted as p. 2\, the 5t1i as p. 3, &c, 

J Only two words are illegible in tliis title, which runs in the original as 



kSkm. — 



10 



Sprenger was nt first of opinion, as stated in his "Life of Muhammad," 
p. 71, that this work of the Secretary was the one quoted by old writers aa 
that of Wftclddi hhttcdC Bot since Uie aisooreiy of the origiosl Maghlii 
of WAeUdi he has rightly altered lus opInioiL In the Asiatic Society's 
proceedings for 1854, No. l, p tOT, he thus writes: — "I plead guilty to 
an error, and abjure a heresy into whieh I have fallen in my Life of 
Mohammed, p. 71, note 3. If Ibu Coteiba and other old authors t^uote 
Waqidj, they tnean theTOritaUe Mohamad SmOmar, and aot his Secretaiy, 
10 diere stated.** 
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and la fidr ehioiudc^cal order. Tli« dudn of atitliority^ is genie- 
xally traoed in detail to thd foimtaan-head fer eadi tnditioii, aepa- 
iBtdy; and ao oaxefiiUy is ererfr fi^gment of a tradition bearing 
on eadi aatgeDt treasured up and galberad-togetberi that ve nften 
find a down or more traditioos rdteratod in detail one after 
anodwr, tboqg^ ibejr are all ooncbed perbaps in preeiselj liie 
same words, or in oxpro s ii ons oloesly xesembling one another. 
We likewise meet eoptinnaBy with the most oontradictoij autho- 
rities placed side bj aide without any xemark; and sometimes 
(but die ocoesion is oompantiYely rare) the author gphres his 
opittioa as to llielr relative credibility. 

WIekidi is said to have been a follower of llie Alyite sect* Aathonty < r 
like others, he probably yielded to the prerfuliog influenoes of kitSraniHr* 
the day, which tended to exalt the Froph^^s 8on*in-law and all 
the progenitors of the Abbaseide race. But there is not the 
slightest ground for doubting that his character is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any otlier historian of his time.f Of the 
• biography compiled by his Secretary, at all crents, Dr. Sprenger 
has well trindicated the aathority and faithful uess. There is no 
trace," says he, " of a sacrifice of truth to design^ or of pious 
firaind, in his work. It oontaios few miracles; and even those 



* Some of the tratlitions given by the Secrot;ir\- of Wftckidi are evidently 
sach as uu extreiue Alj^ite wuuid luiv<i admitted iuto his book. Take for 
example ttie eonvevMtioii between Alt and Abbls, In which the ftimar, 
vbea urged by the latter to rcpah- to the dying Prophet aad enqoire iriMk 
was to he cahph, declined, "fearing lost Mahomet should name another, and 
then his cliance of the caliphate would be gouo fur ever." Kdtihal Waclidi, 
p. laO^. Such an idea would not have been tolerated by an extreme Shie-ite. 

t Theaqpenjont oontafaied in die Eras al JawUdr, and tlie sokpldons of 
bis venwilj quoted above from Ibn K^Iic&n, are comi>1etely reftitedby 
Dr. Sprenger (p. 71, note 4). The carefnllj collected traditions of Al 
Wackidi and his Secretary must not be confounded with tiie Conquest* ui 
Synoy** tfie work of aa unknown anthor of later data^ bat wUeh beare tlie 
name of Wielddi, and is described with more prdw thaa it dewrreB by 
Gibbon in a note (x.) to the fllfy*fint dMptor of Us Unoiy, aad ftnns ^ 
basis of Ockley's treatise. 

Lieut. Lees hiis ably discussed the authorship of this work, but withcmt 
aniTing at any eonchukm very tatisflMtory to hirnadC Heflzes tin piob^le 
date of compilation towards the middle of the thu-d oentoiyof the Hegura. 
Bibliotheca Ftifh'f-.-T, Na 59; **The Conquest of Syria, commonhf ascribed ta 
Al Wackidi," edited with notes by Wm. N. Lees, 42nd B.NJ. 
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which ara reoovded in it admit of an easy explanation." CSanonT' 
ring to a oettaan. extent in this pnuBe, I do not heaitate to deiig- 
Bate the oompilation aa liie fimit of an honest endoKroar to IvriBg 
tqgdher tlie moet eredible anthoiitiee onivent at the end of the 
Moond oentmy, and to depict Ihe Hft of Mahomet with aa much 
tniih aa ttom Booh aoanea waa poerifale. It is mvMbyat kaat 
aa s^t dnoerity aa we maj expect to find in any ejctant Maho- 
metan ao&or. But Dr. Sprengorli adndiation of iho work eamet 
htm bejond the zealitjr, when he affixma that the miraolea it con- 
tains are either few in munber or of easy explanalioiL They are 
on the contrary nearljr, if not qvite, as niuneions aa those we find 
in Ibn Hishftm. It is verj evidmt that the oritiolsm of WAdddi 
and his Secretary extended Uttle, if at all, beyond that of their 
oontemporaiioa. Thgy w*rW* ipgig *wmjwlgr« ffltrwit traditioBs } 
and where these' were attested by reputable names, thej wese 
leoerred, however ftbuknis or eztravagant, with a blind mid im- 
plldt credulity, 

tababi. nr. TABAm,or^M/a/r»ln/dpl^«i{Ta&ar^fioiixi^ 

latter part of the third oentory of the Modem era. , Thefiilknring 
aecoout of him is extracted from IbnKhaUicftn: — ^''Al Tsbaii was 
an Imam (mosfer ^<fts Mgh^ oalftof^) inmany Taiioos brancihea 
of knowledge, sooh as Goranic interpietatioa, traditions, jnzispm- 
dence, history, &c He composed some fine works on TBzioas 
subjects, and these productions are a testimony of his extouiye 
information and great abilities. He was one of the MvQtakU 
Immns^ r.s ]n (judg<^<.l for liimself and) adopted the opinions of no 
particular doctor. • • * He is held to merit the highest confi- 
dence as a transmitter of traditional infoormation, and his history 
is the most authentic and the most exact of any. ♦ • ♦ He wa« 
born A.H. 224 CA D. 838-9) at Amul ia Tabarestan, and he died 
at Baglidad A.II. 310 (A.D. 923). He was buried the next day 
in (the oourt of) his own house I saw in the Lesser Karafa 
cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mokattam, near Old Cairo, a tomb 
which is often visited, and at the head of which is a stone bearing 
this inscription — This is the tomb of Ibn Janral Tabari. The public 
imagine it to belong to the author of the history ; but this opinion 
is erroneous, the fiK>t being that he was bailed at Baghdad."* 

* StoMf ToL 0. pp. M7'-8. 
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Tafasri, wfaa is happilj ilylad by Gibbon <<tlie Urj of the Tfa«To)oma 
AnUwia,*^ oompoBed aanab, not only of Habctnel*! lift, but of ^iSS^W 
tbepragnsNofldam. ThoArafaiociiginil of lihe latter baskngSli!^^ 



boon knows, and a part m published ivitiii a Latin tmlatkin by ijSn^.'^' 
Koi^gaiten ao long ago aa 1881. Thia Tohmw, whsdi conlama 
the eariieat podr^on then discovered, oommenoed onlj irilh the 
Pmpbelfa death. Of the pxevious chapters, hitherto known akna 
tinood^ an nntniitwordiy Persian translation, no traoa ooidd, 
until a very few years ago, anjrwhere be found.f 

Hero again the literary world is indebted to Dr. Sprenger, 
wbOf having been deputed by the enlightened policy of the Indian 
Qovemment to examine the Native libraries of LucknofTi aoo- 
oaeded in traciiig from amongst heaps of neglectr 1 inanascripCa) 
a portion of the long lost volume. It begins with the birth of 
Mahomet; but it terminate with the siege of Medina, that is, five 
yean before the Prophet*s death. | The remainder of the work 
ia in all probability extant in India, and may yet reward the 
aearoh of some future colleotor of manuscripts. The fortunate 
discorery is described below in the words of Sprenger himself. 

One of the most important books, which it was my good luck 
to find during my late mission to Lucknow, is the fourth volume 
of the history of Tabari (who died in A.IL 8X0), of which I 
believe no other copy is known to exist. 

" It is a volume in a small quarto of 451 patres, fifteen lines in 
a page. Ten pages are wanting. Tlie writing is anc-ient and bold, 
and though not without errors, generally very correct. I shookl 
say, from tlie appeanince, tlie copy is five hundred years old. 

" The intrinsic merits of the work are not so great as might be 
expected. Two-thirds of the book consists of extracts from Ibn 

* Cihhoii's Di cHne and Fall, chap, li, note 1. 

f Even iU so late ti ■period as the pnliUcntion of iiis I/iff <tf Mokemmtd, 
(i.o. 1851) Dr. Spitjngcr writes of this author:— 

**At presea«» however, tiie portion of bis annals, which eontahis the 
history of the orl^'in of tlie Islam, is available onlj hi Ao PlBniaBtnaflibitfDB, 
which crtnTif't be fully r^'licil upon" (ji. 72). 

X It c\oi^ with the chapter ou the siege; bnC the volume terminating nata- 
TaHj, is nnbrokin and oomplcto, with exception of tiie ten pages aotieed by 
Dr. Sprenger, of whidi the Uatns oecott in tiie early part of the vohunA. 

The portion intervening between the si^e and tlie death of 
endoiUjr coosiitntes a second vdame of the same maausori^ 
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lahlo and Wlokidi, and only one-thiid or thflffesboats eonlaiiis 
origmil traditioiis* Borne of &ese are yoj Talnable, inasmiush as 
they oontain iufimnatioii not to be finmd anywheie else.*** 
0™^^^ ThediBOOTeiyof ibisiKxrlacttof Taboriinitson^^ 
^iMenqr. js, after tliat of WIckidi and hia Seeretaiy^ the moot unportanl 
emit afiectiiig tlie biograpby of Mahomet which has oocnned for 
many yean. It has a iparked bearing on the antiSdenoy and 
our other early authoritiea, Ibn lahfto (as known 
to ns through Ibn Hisham) and WAdddi 

The estimate given by Dr. Sprcngcr (not an oaggerated one), 
that two-thirds of the work of Tabari arc composed of Uteral 
extracts quoted fbrmallj from Ibn Ish&c and Wackidl, proves not 
only that these two biographers were in his day held as trust- 
E8]>cciaiiy as wortliy, but Ukcwisc that they were the standard writers and the 
TOmpieteTOMs atiihorities on the subject, up to at least the close of the 
autHities. third century. The remaining materials of. Tabari, deriyed firom 
itmisbteand ^ variety of sources, poBsesSy as observed by Sprenger, a peculiar 
interest, because they are accessible in no other quarter. Yet 
these sourc&s in no case assume the character of a complete and 
authoritative biography, but only that of occasional or miscel- 
laneous fragments, nor do any of them bring to light new and 
important features in Mahomet's life. Quoted in Tabari, they are 
sometimes valuable as supplementary to the accounts we already 
possess from Ibn Ishac and Wslckidi, or coufirniatory of them;! 
but they are oftener symptomatic of the growth of a less honest 
and scrupulous selection than that of the earlier collectors. | 



* Notice of the 4tbT(d. of TabaiiAmilKBJoiiriid;^^ p. 108. 
f One of these miscdlaneooa wnireei is venunUbk. Abd al MUik, \rho 

was caliph from A.II. 66 to A.II. 96, wa.s addicted to traditional studies, and 
being curious to a.scertain several points of Mahomet's bio^rraphy, consiiltod 
Orwah ibu ol Zobeir (oote p. xxxiv.) for information. We have cxuacts 
fiom letters written by Onrah in reply to the Caliph's- qvsstioiM, and ia 
pailicular one loQg and detafled account of the battle of Badr (pp. 247-251). 
Orwah's letters are also quoted, but briefly by Tbn ITi>bam, e.g. p. sno. He 
was bora A.H. 23, and was therefore acquainted with sereral of the Com- 
panions of Mahomet, on whose anthoiitj he nlates ttad it k m a. He was al«o» 
fls before stated, llie master of ZobcL 

J Thb especially displays itself in the ingcrtion of many unfounded stories of 
an evidently ultra-Alyite orip^in. Tbu^^ in the acrount of Ohod, Othman 
(allerwards C^ph, and of the Omiucy ad iamiiy ) in made to ran away with a 
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Noir as Tabnrl was an inteUigeiit and dfltigQiife lustorian, and evi- 
dently neglected no vueftd and idkble aonxoeB iritlim his reaeb, 
it foUowB as a reasonable eonehuion that, l)e8ide Urn Ishlc and 
Widddii tibeie were available in Tabati's tune no oOier material 
works or sotuoes of eseen t ial importance, relating to the hSogiaphy 
of Mahomet. Had any existed, ihqr must have been within his 
xeaeh; and, if wilihin his reach, he wonld nnqneslionablj hare 
made ample nse of lliem in his annals. 

To the three biographies by Ibh HubIii, by WIoudi and his ntstoncai 
Secretary, sod by TABABi,the jndioions historian of Maihometwill^ 
as his original antiliaritifis, confine himself. He will also reo^T^ 
with a similar respect, such traditions in the general CJollections 
of the earliest trsditionists,*— Bokhari, Muslim, Tirmidsi, as 
may bear upon his subject. But he will reject as evidence all 
lat^ authors, to whose so-called tzaditioiis.he will not allow any 
historical weight whatever. 



aoarc«8 



It is evident that, in the abtence of any History or Collection No i 
of Traditions, oompiled de/^ the accession of the Abbassides, the cany any 
works above specified present us with all the credible information 
regarding the Arabian Prophet which mankind are ever likely to 
obtain. It is clear that our authorities sought out, with a comr 
meadable zeal and an untiring araidiuty, all traditions which 
could illustrate their subject. They were ocmtemporary with 
those tradition-gatherers who, as we have seen, compassed land 
and sea in the enthusiastic pmsnit af\er any trace of Mahomet 
yet lingerii^ in the memories, or in the family archives, of his 
followers. Whatever authentic information really existed must 
already have become public and available. It cannot be imagined 
that, in the unwearied search of the second century, any reliable 

company of others from the field of battle, and not stop till he had ascended 
a bill dose to He^na. Ilisie be is eald to have femaiiied etmeeoled for 
three days, and then to have fetnraed to Mahomet, who accosted him thus 
— Ah, OthmSn, yon went away and remained along time there I" (p. 380). 
This is evidently an anti-Ommeyad fiction* with the object of lowering the 
eharacter of Othm&n, to wliich there is no alliuion ia the Eatib al Wackidi 
or Bbn Hiditm. All tiie oombatants of Obod wntt tAd iNerf day 
towards Hamra al Asad in a bravado porsnit after their conquerors, who 
had retired immediately after the battle. It is not possible that Othman 
conld have been then in hia pretended hiding places 
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tradition could hare escaped the Collectors; or, supposing this 
possible, that it could have survived that age in an unrecorded 
shape. Every day diminished the chance of any stray traditions 
still floating dovmward on the swifl and troubled corxent of tiine. 
Later historians could not hj any possibility add a iiiigle sooroe 
of real inibnnatioii to yrhat tiwae maihoTs luiYe giyen vs. Wliit 
they did add, and that abmidantly, consiaCed aolcty of wottUaas 
tecySi fiotitioiis matter, gathered from the apmioiia traditiona and 
ftlnioated atoriea of later times. After the era of our three 
bi(^raphers, the springs of^xtk anllfcority abaoliilely faiL 

Opinion of . The mdiot of Sprenger ia therefere jiist, and of ih« deepeat 

^P"^' impo!rtanee>— ^ToocmaiderlatehkforiaaaU^ 

riUeBf and to aoppoae tJiat an aocount gfoaa in oertaintj^ heoanae 
it ia mentiioiied by seTeial of them, ia highly imoiitical; and if 
aooh a mistake ia oommitted bj an orientafiat, we mnat aeonae 
him of cnlpable ignorance in ike history of Andno Iiteratuve.*** 

Eariy writers OoT eavly anthoTS irere, beaidea, in an inoomparably better 

iitaiiTv. poaitlon than men in later daja, foft judging of the ehazacter and 
aatiienticity of each tradition. Hoirerer b&nd their nceftioa of 
the auppoaed aothoritiea that lay &r back doae to the finmtain* 
head, thfij mnat havB posnaaed tbe ability, «a ire aie boimd to 
conoede tliat they bad the intention and deaiie^ to teat ihe credit 
and honeatj of the tnidition*mongera cf Adr oim agt, and of ibat 
immedialaly preceding. An intimate aoqaaintance irith the cha- 
racter and circomatanoes of those peiaona would often afford diem 
gronnda for Jiariyigniahmg leoendy &brioatod or mistaken nana^ 
tives from ancSent and hondjtde tradition; and ibr rejecting many 
infirm and warddesa tradttiona which later hiatoriana, wllh the 



* Life of Muiiamnuidy p, 73. This remark, of course, will not apply to 
those portions of later works which contain statements ^fltoUdvtrbatimftcm 
early authors. Thus the Isabah, w Biographu al Dkthmerjf of the Com- 
panions, by Ibn Hijr, who died as late as 862 H., gives many extracts of 
Ihis nature from such early biographical writers as ibn Ocba, Abu Mashar, 
Ibn Ealbi, &c; and these may be of the lii^hMiBt use. 

It is moch to be legietted that the printing of this work, nearly one 
fourth of whicli is finished, by the Aidatie Society, has been saspemded by 
orders from the Court of Directors. 
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indiaennuiiate appetite so pitifollj geoerated by Modem evedoli^, 
liave greedily devoured.* 

I hxre ihvMi es piopoeed, eadeaToured to eketcih the onginal s^rtew or 
aooroes for ihe laoffxpkj of SCahomet I hm tiie**^"*"'' 
Coraa, and bm admitted ita solihiaErii^ at an antiieplio and ooa- 
temporaiy record. I have inquired into the origin and hiatoiy of 
MahomelBn Tradition generally; acknowledged tihat it mmt^htf the 
elements of truth; and endeavoured to indicate some canODa, hj 
which that truth may be eliminated from the legend and fiction so 
closely commingled with it. I have enumerated the biographical 
oompiOations which can alone be re^poded aa worthy of attention, 
and have shown that no later authors are possessed of any onginal 
and independent authon^. The piindples thus laid down, if 
followed with sagacity, perseveranoe, and impartiality, will enable 
the inquirer to arrive at a fair approximation to historical &ct» 
Many (roidian knots regarding the Prophet of Arabia will remain 
imsolved, many pazsadozes. will Still vainly excite curiosity and 
baffle explanatioii; but the gproundwork of his life will be laid 
down with certainty, and the chief features of hia character 
will be faHy and aconra^sjr devek>ped.t 



* In iUnstradon, it is sufficient Id lefer to the '*Ltg«nds*' eontaiaed ia 

the Life of Mohaimuv J hy l)r, Sprcngcr, and to tlir rTtravagaiit and absurd 
storif s in modern authors, some specimens 01 l i i\ ill bc found in aa 
article m the Calcutta iieview on " liiogrttpliies ui Aluiiommad for India." 
ISoi. mdVt Axt, 

f When this chapter was in tjpc, and after the gxeattrport of it had 
finally left the author's hands, he received from Dr. Sprenger an interesting 
note, on the origin and progress of writing down historical facts among the 
MusedmoM^ for the As. Socty's JonmaL This note is chiefly composed of 
exuaettfroma mnk of the Khatib Bsghflidi (d. 465 A.H.) ealled ToA^vd 
ul Ibn. The numerous authorities quoted regarding the practice of 
Mrriting traditions in the earliest days of Islam are of the same character 
as those noticed above (p. xxxv.); and I see no reason to alter my opinion 
of their nntroMwocthlnfiii. The note, however, throws oomsiderable Bgbt 
on the origin of the custom in later years. 



P 
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OHAPTBR SECOND. 



2'he Aborigines and early Commerce of Arahia, (rs refeired to in the 
Holy ScrijHureSj and by Classical Writers. 

Object of the Xhe rise of Islam was inflnenced by many circxmiBtances oon- 
twofiillowlng .-^ . , 

nected with the history of the Aralftau pcuinsma, not omy for 



several preceding centuries, but even in the iar distant epodu of 
patriarchal stoiy. Was Abraham 1^ ftlher of ihe Arabians as 
Well as of the Israelites? Was not Ihe rdigum of Abraham their 
own aneestral fiolh? J% was sorelj then a right and fitting task 
that the Prophet now arisen, of Tshmaelite descent, should restore 
the worship of the Kaaba which had long before been established 
by his great ancestor. 
History of 2S important for us to know what materials were found by 

Arabia before *^ • 

from ^^'^^^^^^ already existing in the popular belief of Arabia, whereon 
s< ri]mirai to fooud such 811 assumvtioii. This consideration will lead us to 
^^•^ inqniie by lAom Anbi. WM fi»t peopM, wbrt iidnenoe. w» 
vrom ' can trace anterior to Islsni afiecting the religious condition and 
indteeooaa ^y^j^j^ of the nation. TheHstoiy of the eariier and patriarohal 
ages, as gleaned from Scripture and from' classical sources, will 
fonn Ihe sulgeet of the present chapter.* In the next we shall, 

* In this cnqnirr, I hnvc felt ihv (lisnrlvantapp. alwnjs incident to the 
Indian Etudcnt, of having hut a verv limited range of WOrkfi to conflulti. 
The following I have found cliiefly useful : — 

1. 7*^ BMeal Geography/ of Aria Jfmor, I^Mda, md Aralbia, 5f JET. F. C 
HoscimtiiUer, D.D., translated into En^Uk 2y Rev, Morrtn, AJi, 
{Biblical CabiTiet, vol. iii.) Edinbnrgli, 1841. 

2. £ssai sur UHistoire Des Aruhes avant Ishtmisve, ^c. Par A. P. 
Camsin dt Perceval, (lu three vols ) VoL i. I'tuis, 1847. 

8. Tkt HittorkeH Gwffrephy of AreMa, hj (he Bmr. CharleB Fontsr, BID., 

two vols. LondoDf 1844. 
4. Cyclopcedia of BibKeal Literature : edited by John Kitto,D.D. Ediubni]g^ 
1845. Articlefi, — ^Arabia, Ethiopia, Cosh, Nebaioth, Idumea, &c 
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by the dawning light of indigoiunu tradition, follow the suae tnok 
tUl we reach the IhreBhokl of IdaiiL 

The fint peopling of Arabia is a rabject on whioh we may in The trsdmn 
vain look for any light from, the tradition of Arabia itNl£ Tra^ Somm^ 
dition, indeed, gives us the genealogies of Himyar kxnge and the 



of tiie gfeat GoieiBhite line of dewent. Bat the latter do 
not.asoend much beyond the Ghziatian era, and the tcamet only 
five or ox dentnries fiurther. The earlier namee of the Himyar 
dynae^ were probably derived from bare insorlptioiui; and of tiie 
Coraiah ire have hardly anything but a naked anoeitTal tree^ till 
within two or three oentnxiefl of Mahomet 
Beyond these periods, Mahometan tradition is entirely worth- ah that is 

«. -r • •«•«, 1 m m ^ » ancient in 

leas. It la not onginal, bat taken at aeoond hand from the Jews. Ami ian 
Mahomet having daimad to be of the seed of lahmael, the Jewish <k-rivi-<l from 
Babbins who were gained over to his caose endeavoured to confirm ^ 
the olaim from the genealogies of the Old Testament and of 
rabfainioal tradition. In the attempt to reconcile these with the 
received notions of the Arabs, Joktan (whom the^- ibond in ficxip- 
tnie to be an early immigrant into Arabia) became identified with 
Oahtftn, the great ancestor of the southern tribes; while Mahomet's 
paternal line (which he himself declared could not be followed 
beyond Adndn, that is, about a century before tbc Christian era) 
was nevertheless traced up by fabricated steps, eighteen centuries 
ftitiier, to lahmaeL* Both the legends and the ethnokgieal 

* la the fonowing chapter it will be shown that lUhomet's pedigree 

cannot be traced higher than Adnan, and that the Prophet styled those liars 
who attempt^ to trace it farther back. NcTorthclcss the attempt is frcq ueutly 
mad& After one of these pretended genealogical trees ascending to Ishmael 
himself die traditkmist addii» **And that if» an ancient tncUtioa, Idbn Jhm 



of theformtr hoAt* (that is the Jewish hooks.) ^ ^ \ ijjiij , 

♦Xri-i l^jJi —Tabari, p. 52. 

The following tradition a!.*o iTlu.^trntes the practice. " I lisham ibn Mubam« 
mad related as follows: — 'Tliere wm a man of Tadoxor, called Abu YacAb 
iba Maslema, of the children of Israel; and he need to read in tiie Jewish 
books, and was vened in their traditional learning. Now this man mentioned 
that Burach (Bemch) ibn Bdria, the scribe of Eremia (Jeremiah), prored 
the genealogy of Hfiad son of Adnio, and pUK»d it on its proper 
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wnunptioiif of MAhflmetui wgwwliiig cfranto ^pSot to II16 CSins* 
tiaa era, being thf» derived directly tan tbe Jcfws, posseas no 
TSkhid cf dteir (nni| and as cvidenoc matt be entiTClj^ tejected. 
Tbej conaiflt eitiher of siinple plagiarism, or iSbej wBet to ArabUm 
personages and emts of a rerj modem dale^ ooofimnded in a 
Hide and eren hidicroas mamusr with the patriareW characters 
and stones of die Old Testament* 
The booici«r We nrast,iluKfore>&ll back impHcidj vpoii tbelfosaio xeeoid 
iiTgiSSa. as onr onlj gnida to the origiiud setdements m Arabia; and we 
shaU find in Ae geneisl ststements and incidental alfaisbDs of tlw 
inspired book a due to die events out of which Kodern Anbia 
has derdoped hersctf. 
itoOwuiM. It has been signed widi consideraUe pocobabilitj, fhat a por- 
tico of the descendants of Cnsh, the son of Ham, Iband their way 

buds, and wrote it oat; and tbis genealogy it wdl known saMM^ the 

doctors of the People of die book (the Jews), as being ifTtifttd is tbdr 
books. Now it doeely approaches to the foregoing list of namR«; and what- 
erer differences there are between them arise from the difference of langimge, 
their names being translated from the Hebrew." Kdiib al Wdckidi^ p. 

A farther extract wU be gvran in OsfbDowingdMplar ftomlhe B e cr e tai/ 

of Wackidi, to the same eflTect 

Ancient genealogies with strange names are not onfreqtientlj referred to 
iadividiub knows in the Old IJeetiaient nader diffenait names. Vidt e^. 
Taban, |k 51. 

Some of the Medina coiiTcrts descended from Cahtan yet anxiotis to show 
that they too were of Ishmaelite stock, invented a genealogical tree, by 
which Cahtan is made to descend from Jshmaell Hdtib ai Wdckidi^ p. 262^; 
CSmssAi A Pdrc; i St. 

* Tba rimple plagiaxians are aadi ai tike acooonlB of the TtSl, tiie Hood, 
and the ranoos passages in die history of the Israelites. The travestied 
scen^ are such as the actnal ercnts of Abraham's and Ishmael's lives, mis- 
applied to Mecca and its vicinity, and connected with the ronote links of 
the Gonidiite genodogieal table: — dtne Abrahna** intended naifloeaf /sooe 
on Hoont Moriah is metamorphosed into die intended sacrifice <tf Iskmael 
, on a height in the valley of ^^lU(l ; so Isbmael is married to the daughter of 

a Jorhoniitc prince, who lived shortly l>efore the Christian era. M. Caussin 
de Perceval {Ksaai^ i. 173 & 184} udk tliis a myth; aud it is uo duubt 
mythical, in so &r as it embodies Ae Moslem tenet that Mahoanet was des- 
cended from a cross between Ae seed of Idunad and pure Avsh blood* 
But it is not the less a gros<ily travestied vei-sion of the scriptaxai aocoont of 
the patriarch. See above, p. Ixix; Canon ii. L 
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Into AnbiA, and fimned the £xfffc body of pagfe-dilnYlan lettlen 
there.* The names of Ctuh and Onshaa are evidentlj ■■■oriated 
hj the aacred miteFB bodi with Arabia and with Aftloa; and the 
titles of hia eona have been tiaced, thoqgfa with some nnoeitainty , 
in the namee of ezisting tiibea.t But there is no proof or |aobar- 
biKty that the Ooahitesrwnained inAHtbiaadSatinotandaepatate 
laee; it ia likely that thqr aoon mingled with the aabeei]ixent 
inunignntB, and loat their natiiwiaT individiialitj.^ 

* That die majority of the ■criptaral notieaf flf Cadi refer to the coontiy 

towards Abyssinia is clearly shown by the learned translator of Boscn- 
miUler'a Geography. Kitto^s Cychpandiot — Articles, Cush, Ethiopia, and 
Ababul Yet l3iei« ate passages wfalcb ifparaidy refer to AnUe. Thm 
flie inspin cl historian in 1 Chron. vr. 40, after specifying Qedor, aeoontiy 
8eeniiii;.'ly in the vicinity of Arnf - i Petrca, a(l<ls, " for they of Ham had 
dwelt there of old." So in 2 Chron. XX. 16, he notices the Aral)ianfl that 
were iieur the Cu^hites as attacking Judali, wliidi uouvtsyii the impressioa 
that die Caahitea were a peo^ iwhahMng Arabia. The dednction from 
Moaea marrying aCnshitcss is either that theMidiunitcs weMeaUeSCushitea, 
or (which is less likely) xh-^* Moscs married a second time. The parallelisai 
in Hab. iii. 7, though uut couclnsiTC, is in favour of the tbnuer sappositioo. 
Jbi % CauxML adr. 9, Zerah the Coshite having attacked Jadea, AmIb dai* 
cribed aa arerthrowiiig him and spc^Ung the eitiea to the North of Arabia; 
bat Zerah may possibly have been an Abyssinian adventurer, for \ia i^pears 
to have had a body of Africans with him, and chariotaf which were never 
used in Arabia. Vide Heeren's Res. A/ricOt i. 417. 

For lihe whole snlgeet aee EoMnmSMer'* BUHeal Geography, Eng. trans. 
SL S80-M5; the articles aboreqnoted boakXiaif» <^fdopemUai taulFlontH^g 
Geography of Arabia, vol. i. part 1 section 1. . 

t From the identity of the names of three of the progeny of Cush, y'lz, 
IlaviiaJt, iS/teba, and IMIan, with those of the Shemitic branch, and the 

•imilari^ of e lioardi, via. Stba, one cannot aatiafeetoffltr aarign to the 
CSnahites exclusively any of the Arab tribes whose names are derived there- 
from. None of the remaining names, viz. Sabtiih, Riuunah, and Sabteoha, 
are successfully traced by Mr. Furster, notwithstanding his indefatigable 
Ingeatuty and conjecture. JRcumah is daaaed with the tribes of Arabia by 
Bukiel, Ch. xxriL 22. 

% There are no traces, in ori^nal Anbie tradition, of a separate Cushite 
race, aboriginal in Arabia. Some tribes may have been darker than others, 
and possibly so in conseqnence of primitive descent, though the circum- 
stance is never thus explaiueU. On the other hand, the negro inhabitanta 
aiipear alw^ to be referred to in die earlieat aecomiti aa Abjaainiana who 
bad immigrated from Africa, Hhxn never was aoj national sjympathj oar 
oongenialitj between (he two racea. 
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Ttw <itsoeiid> Tho nea^t cioToiiiBfai of Arain* m tlunuiil to haye bee& <ihe 
/oktHu progeny of Joktan, aon of Eber, the fifUi In deioent fium Shfliti« 
The sacred leoords infonn ns ibat they eetded eMtwaid, that is, 
in the language of Moaes, in the nordi of the pemnmb, or the 
oonntry stretching from the head of the Eed Sea towaida IIm 
Persian Gulph.* The names of some of Joktan*i sons are identi- 
fied vith thoee of oertain Azahian d]etricla;t and it la not nnnn- 



M. C. de Perceval (i. 42-46) bns proposed a theory, tliat in Soutli Ai-abia 
there were two distinct races, Cuidiitti and Juktaaidu, the funuer ScJteans 
(SdwXthekttflr S»a6eim(8lMbft). Thefifstheid«ntiflMwilh11ieAait8Bi 
and the extinction of the Aditcs in Arabia (as held ^f***"**" tra^tiQiB) 
ho attributes to the emigration of the entire Cn^hite rnce, and their trans- 
piaotatiou from Arabia into Abjssinia. The theory is inpenious, but devoid 
ofpieoi;«adinitBdr hnpiobeblAL As fiar the Aditw, it itaa been ihown bj 
Spraqger that they lind mmt the Thaiwditet, tiorf4 of Meeet: HtMtjwvct 
Oerefore entirely dSaHoat torn the Sabwiif eC Team. ^pm^tL^^ 
Mohammad^ p. IS. 

His farther theory (L 5), that the Phenicians are a cdkmy of Cushites from 
Yeme^Mti alw on a very dender basia Stnd^ L i {<M»t»af} M rijs 
*MpivQfis tBoKM^ihnie 0akii9mn 'ovuMfifiyovc r. X., does not ideoti^r either 

YeiTieu or the Cushites. So Trogus Pomp., quoted by Justin, xviii. 3, is 
still more vague. It appears to me most prrrhivble that this tradition arose 
from the children of Israel having cumc from the Ked Sea to occupy ir'ales- 
tine. The fime whieh attached to the Inraelitee aa mMng from the Bed 
Sea, would, with a little miflaj^piehaniion, come in the coarse of time to 
apply to odier inhabitaali of Aa neighbooihood, and thna to the l^riaas 

* After enomeratii^ the children of Jdktan, it is added **aad their dweU- 
iag was fiom lfeeha» as dtoa goest, unto Sephar, a moimt of the Best** 

Genesis, x. 30. No successful attempt has beea made towards the identifica- 
tion nf the names there specified with ai^ f^tl^ ones; bttt the ^ancfim oi 

the country indicated is clear cnongh. 

f iforsier presses his siiuilarities and iuversious of names beyond the 
bounds of legithnato afgnmflnt» and somedmes hito the ree^ of mere Ancj. 

Tet we may admit that Hazarmavtth is perpetuated in Hadhramaul^ and 
perhaps Ilnvilah and Sheba in the Khanhm and Saha of the present day. 
Even C. de Perceval identifies Uzal with Awzdlf tlic ancient name of a oautou 
of Bana, Yoi i 40. It may also be coneeded that the Opkir of ^ BOde 
belongs to the sooth-western coast of Aratna, and was so denominated ftoa 
one of the sons of Joktan. Of these names, howereri Harilah belongs also 
to tlie Cushite line; and Sht l>a Iwth to the Abrnhamic and Ciishite families, 
and in the slightly ditiercnt form of Scba to another Cusliite branch. Tho 
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timl to condude tibai tfiit nuWf whorerar tsnijyted by paslim or t3i6 
ot8M of tihe desert^ extended xapldlj wtm&xmoA, qnlal it reaeh^ 
the fertile luds of YemcD and HadhTumant. There, intermingled 
vriih ihelineof Cix8h,itfenned»ftom the Straita of Bftbalmaadab 
to l3ie Feidaa Gnlph, the permanent aettiement of the BSmyar 
and other aboingmal tribea. 

Deacendlng the atreain of tiniey we find that several oentoiks .\) 
later a new race apiead oyer the north of Arabia. 'While Joktan 
prooeeded aonlhward, his brother Pdeg — ae called " becanae in 
hia daya tibe earth was divided"* — remained in Mesopotamia. 
Bnt in process of time, Abraham, the sixth in descent from Pek^, 
« gat him out team his country, and from his kindred/* and " went 
forth to go itito the land of Canaan,** and there sojourned as a 
nomad chief. It is from the stock of this patriarch that the 
norUiem settlements of the peninsula were replenished. The 
Abrahamic races may be thus enomeratod : 1, IshmaelitUf 2, 
Ktturahites; 3, EdomiUa^ or descendants of Esan; i^JfooMtasaod 
Ammonites ; 5, Nakorites. 

1. The IsHMAELTTEs, or Hagarenes. Hagar, when cast forth by , riftiwif 
Abraham, dwelt with her son in the wilderness of Paran, to the 
north of Arabia.f The divine promise of temporal prosperity in 
&TOiir of the seed of Ishmad was £uthfully fulfilled.^ His twelve 
sons became " twelve princes according to their nation8.'*§ These 
fimitftil tribes first extended along the frontier of Arabia, from the 
northern extremity of the Red Sea towards the mouth of the 
£uphrates.| They Appear to have oecnpied each a acpuate dia- 



latter nnmc appears to be distinfrnished from the former in P». Irsii. 10. 
The " kiugs of Sheba and Beba shall offer giftSy" or as in the prajer-book 
veisioa» ** The Ungs of Arabia sad Sabai*---sos]sov«^ UarelveslliBd 
also Seiba aadend^, msj hatre stane eomMetioa with Ae Joktaalde Sh«ba 
and the frnnoos queen of Solomon's time, but the name cannot witli certainty 
be attributed to cither line exclufirdy. Forsiei** Jgvbia, u 154, et seq. 
RosenmiUler^s Gooyraphy, iiL 298. 

♦ Gen. 3C 25; 1 Cftron, L 19. f Gen, xiL 25; xxv. IS. 

% Gm. xnl la § xxv. 16. 

I "Thfly dwelt fimn Hayilah unio Shnr, that is beflm Egypt, as thoo 
goest towards Assyria." Gen, xxr. 18. This means prol My from the 
mffginof the Fenian Gnlph to the aonthoeast angle of the Moditerronean 
Boa. 
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trict, and followed a nomad life^ in moveable encampments, and 
with occasional fortified places of refuge for their cattle.* They 
also practiaed merchandize, and became wealthy and powerful. 

M a b a ttwiw . Of the sons of Ishmael, Nehaioth the first bom was the father of 
the Nabathean nation, who succeeded the Idumeans in Arabia 
Petrea, and whom we find at the commcnccmeDt of our era hold- 
ing a wide political influence in Northern Arabia. Tlic secnn<l, 
Kedar^ was so famous in his Arab descendants, that the epithet 

Ktdamm. " Kcdarenes" came to be applied by the Jews to the Bedouins in 
general. f Less noted are the names of Ditma, Thema, Jetur, and 
Naphish.'\. The progeny of the remaining sons cither mingled 
with other tribes or, penetrating the peninsula, have escaped his- 
torical record. 

^—Ketura/i' 2, Kktuu.^h bore to Abraliam six sons; and these he sent away 
to the eastward while he yet lived. § Their descendants estab- 



* Gen. xxy. 16. ^These are the sons of TshnaeV ind thete are their 

names, by their towns, and by their castles: tv f lvr princes accoTfling to their 
nations.** See Bosenmnller^ iii 143, and the translator's note. The " towns" 
probably meant moreable villages of tents, and the ** castles" fortified folds 
fbr protectiini in time of war. 

t T&b Rotenmiiller, iii. 145 ; Ritto^a Ct/cbpasdia, Art Kbdar. It has been 
conjectnrctl that thi.s tribe dwelt next to the Israelites, who, being best 
acquainted with them, aj»plicd their name to the Arab nation genendly. In 
the time of Isaiali, C. de Perceval bolib the posteritj of Ishmael to have been 
dhFided into two bnndies, liiioee oT Kedar and NelwioUi (tiie Arabie Nftfait). 
** All the flocks of Kedar shall be galherad nato iSiM, die nuns of NdMioCh 
shall minister nnto thee." Is. Ix. 7. 

% Duma is perhaps preserved in Dumat al Jandal, a town about half-way 
between the mouths of the Nile and the Persian Gulph. Thema corresponds 
with more flian one place in Arabia called Teufma. Both Duma and Tliema 
are noticed as Arabian in Is. xxL 11 and 14. For other leiqitaral notices 
of Tliema sec Bosenmiiller, iii, 14 7 Jetur and Naphish are mentioned in 
1 Chron. V. 19, 20, as in alliance with the Hagarencs, -n ho were vanquished 
iu the time of SauL From Jetur may come Iturea, und perhaps the present 
Jtiwr* JgeMawgnigr, tWi 

§ 0. de Pereeral imld identify Ae progflny of Xnton wiili the Beni 

Catura, who settled at Mecca along with the Jorhomites ; but there is no farther 
gronnd for the conjecture than the mere similarity of name. The descend- 
ants of Ketora resided in the north of the peninsula, while the Ban! Catum 
eane to Ueqea ftoin die aondi. 
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liflhed tlieniselTes « nomad tribes tiinniglMmt tbe great dewrt in 
ihe norlih of Aiabia. The jlftiiuittiiEes, aprung ftcnn ^ Ibnnli w^wr***- 
aon, soon became a nnineracis people. With the MoalnteBy thej 
eoideaTOiued to obatraot the pi^igreBB of the children of Jsnel 
towards the Holy Land; and, in the time of the Jndgea, tiiej 
held them in subjection for seren years** JMm and SIMbOf 
children of Jokshan, the second son of Ketura, are also connected 
mth Arab assodation8.f 

8. The Gdoiotes or IduheahBi descendants of Esau, earlj peo- 3.-/(Imm> 
pled the country of Arabia Petrea. Their capital was Mount Seir, 
whence thej expelled the aboriginal Horitos, and succeeded to their 
possessions.! grandsons of Esau, — Teman§ and Amalek,) — 



It Is also very unlikely that, so mauy tribes having descended from Ketora's 
sons, any om of them shonid continue for seventeen or eighteen centuries to 
be called exclusively by her naae. Here we have an instance of the danger of 
bdng guided by the likiWMwt of natne alonfl^ even when die jiiikMophy and 
cmtionof M.C.deFeroevalaieatlM]^: how maeh gnater (he daoger when 
those qualities arc absent. 

* Nnrnb, xxxi. 2, &c. ; Judges, vi. 1. Thoy would appear then to have 
spoken the same language as the Israelites, for Gideon understood the 
Midianite reciting his dream. Judges vii. 15. Compare /«. Ix. 16, where a 
tribe of the name of Midian b mentioiied as jfiunovis fbr to 

f Shuachy the sixth son, may alflobeoonuMfced with the Arab tribe noticed 
in Job ii. 11 ; and, if so, his family mnst have continued to inlmbit the North 
of the Pf TiiiiHuln, Slitha may likewise be reiate'd to the tribe noted in Job, 

i, 15, as in the vicimiy ot Ua. Forster, 1.^27. The uatiuu of Dedan settled 
near Idnmea, and is repeatedly spoken of hy the Prophets, in that oonnectiain. 

t Thebleniiig of ^tiie &tiiei8 of Ae eariih, and the dew from hearen,** 

was given by Isaac to Esau. 6ren.xxvii. 39. As to their eountry, see Deut. 

ii. 12. The cause of their first leaving Canaan and settUug at Mount Seir 
should be noted as illustrative of the influences which would urge the 
Abrshamb laces onwards in the direction of Centval AitAi^ Bsttn'*went 

into the country from the face of his brother Jacob, for their riches were 

more than that they might dwell together, and the land wlierein they were 
strangers could not bear them because of their cattlcj thus dwelt £saa in 
Mouut Scir. Esau is Edom." Gen, xxxvi. 6-8. 
§ J06 ii. 11; Jertm. alix. 7. 

I Theie is no doabt that a nation of Amalekites descended tnm Amalek, 

the graudiion of Esau. After enumerating Amalek among the six grand- 
sons of Esau by '*Aliphaz," .ToHenlins proceeds: "These dwelt in that part 
of Idumea called Gcbalitis, and in that denominated from Amalek, AmaU- 

2 
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Andaiiiafc W€ie pfiogffiitaM of Mpante Azsb tiita. Hie AmaUkitev bftd 
at leart ft partial aeai at FMnt and Hm comntxy about the liead of 
tfaa Bed Sea till near iha year 700 B.C^ lAma tbej irere driTen 
Ibenee pcobably in a aonlihem direetieii. Mahometan legend 
fpealci of Amalekite tribes aa the earU^ inhabitanta both of 
Iffldt"^ and Meooai and ctf the cwmtrjr lying to the south of Syria, 
t jMhii- 4. The NABKwma. Us and Box, ^e aoni of Nahor, Abraham's 
^ brother, were the nnceston of extensive tribea to the north of 
Arabia; and the Bible repeatedly refen to them in connexion 
with this locality.* 

5.- ModtMa 5. The MnABms and Ammomitb, d e t c a kled from the two aona 

andAmmom- * 

hitis," &c. Antiq, ii. 1. In describing the attack of the Anmiekite* ou 
Hoses, he specifies their coontij as GoboUtis and Petra" (uL 2); mid in 
the tfane of Baal, lie ipedcs of itoa as oecnpTbig the tract "from Pelndom' 
to the Red Sea" tL 7, 3.; and 1 Sam, atr. 7. The objection grounded on the 
sudden increase of the tribe is well answered T>y Ryland, for Israel IkvI 
increased with equal r^idity; and besides, a warlike and successful peotjlts 
would attract adhsrenti from odur tribes (as we find in the after history of 
Arabia^ and all would ^ht under one banner and be called fay one name. 

The notice of the " country of the Amidekites " as smitten by Chedor- 
laomer (Gen. xir. 7) refers to a period lotif? anterior to the birth of Amah k; 
but it is remarkable that while other oonqaered nations (the R^phaims^ ^c.) 
ate ipokenef simply as tribes, die **eoaafv3f of the Amalekitei* is apecifled. 
What if ■BMit dierafcte probably is, — the peo)rie inbaWting Ae eoiMlry 
afterwards peopleti hy the AmahMtes " otherwiise we must of course believe 
tliat tliere whs miother nation of Amalekites, not of Abrahamic descent. 

Morren holds that the Amulekites are not descendants of Esau, and that 
they were never aawcietod wUb Bm^ p u e te rity eMker by JewMi w Andb 
tradition. St€ note at p. S19, vol. iii. of Rosenmiillfr^g Ckograpky; and Art 
TiiT '^ii^A in Kitto*$ Cjfclopcrdia. But Arab tradition fortlif* prHfid in question 
is valueless i and both Josephus and the Old Testament favour the opiMjsite 
view. See in Ike mum CjfdopvBdia, Art. Amauk, by RyUmdy which is more 
■atisfiictoiy. 

Ifichaelis regards the Amal^ftei as identical with the Canaanites. C. de 
Perceval on the contrary, holds them to be the (1< «!re>ndnnts of F'^f n through 
Amalek. I ossaaas with M. G. de P«:oeval,and wn ii h im believe that the Amale- 
kites of Anbiaa traditiondeaotolo Ae lame people, but in a vague and genefal 
eepiewliieh embweei many other tribes of Abiahamie ilaeeent JBwa^iSS. 

* Ua it nAned to in Jb( i. 1 ; Lammt. iv. 2 1 ; and Jercm. xxt. tOL nom 
the latter passage the conntr\- of Uz would seem to liave been of some extent. 
Bm, niMitioned among other Arab tribes in i«. xxv. 23, and Job^ zaoui. % 
meet likdyreftvi to die Mme people. iiossMR. iii 138. 
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<i£Lio^ ve fKMBiiieDt in acriptuxmL Ualaiy. Hmj Kred nnora to 
ihe norlih ihaa any of IJie astuniB befia» speoifisd. Hi«ir moft ^ 
ioa&erlj itatioM laj east of tfae Dead Sea, and eomprised th« 
fine paatoie ]aiida of Balcia and Earek, 

Fkona tliiB Inief aarrej it is eYidanl tiiat an axtnMfrdiiiaiy UMiMm 
munber of diiliBCt and yet flSMlpa|Niloiia tiibea sprang ftiom tfaa utSff^ 
patriansh Alualiaiii, or from bnaaelin eoUatenl wilh faim, and iSS^ 
that they moat have ooenpled apootum <tf aommanding inihieiioe 
Uifhe Borlhof Arabiaytiuroughont wliidi Hia gnatar part of tibem ^ ^'^^ 
Bjpead abroad. Tbe sacred wxilar8,fim tlw view beiog 
wuKoXy to Palestmay aotioed onlj suoh of ^ose tribes as Uved 
i^on its bolder; bat ve axe not to oondiide iJiat the pogeny of 
Abrabam irete to be loand in that qoarter atone. The MKtaval 
eKpaoffiveiieBS of miiioiis in tbosa early days while the earth was 
yet imperftotly peopled, and the nomad hidiits of the nee, would 
Aaroe them on towards the sonth and east Certainly it is reason- 
able to s uppose that huge traots of Ae northem plains and high- 
lands and oentral steppes of Arabia were peopled bytiiem,oir by 
nations dosely alliad and blended willi them. - 

The |g etrengtiiened by &i&patable cfvidenoe of m 

IradftMNi and of language. The pcqpnlarToioe of soane of the tribes tmuioa, 
of Arsbm asserts an Abiahamic descent, and we find enren as fior 
south as Mecoa the opinion coxsort before the time of Mahomet. 
It is, indeed, improbable tiiat n traditi<m of this nature should 
have bem handed down from the remote age of the patriarch by 
an independent train of evidenoe in an j particular tribO) or aMo> 
ciation of tribes; it is far moie likely that it was borrowed ftom 
the Jews, and kept alive by occasional commnnioation with diem. 
Still, the bare £EbOt of such a notion gaining even a partial and 
intermittent corzenoy in any tribe, affords a strong presumption 
that the tribe was really of Abrahamic descent or eonnesion ; and 
that the common associations, habits, language, or religious tenets, 
derived from that origiii, naturally fell in with the tr a dition, and 
renclered easy and natural its adoption. 

Still stronger is the evidence from the close affinity of tlie and Uui> 
Arabic lang^ujge to that spoken by the Israelitish branch of the 
Abrahamio stock. The identity both tongues, extending as it 
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doee to nine-teniha of fbe Hebrew loots, the eimilflritjr of decton- 
aioiii and the analogy of idiom and oonstnictionypoisit indubitably 
to one edmological origin. Beddea the Axabio, there waa current 
in remote agea at teaat one other tongue in the aonth of Arabia. 
But eren there Ihe Hamyaritic dialect waa tmnemuA to the settled 
population of towni and thesr Ticinily; while Arabic had from 
time immemoiial been the lapgnage of aong and of oratory among 
the wild Bedouina even of Yemen eiztraction. Eyentnally, widi 
the he^ of Itlain, the latter altogether diaplaoed its rival, and 
gained a complete ascendancy (liroag^boat the entire peninanla.* 
So wide a diffusion in Arabia of the moet poliahed branch of ihe 
SyzO'Arabian language, afforda evid^iee 43f a ooneBpondiug pre- 
valence of Abrahamic blood. 



BMnry tA Bttt while it is nndeniable that a great proportion of the tribea 
tmknown for of noTthem and central Arabia were descended from Abraham, or 
turies after from a collateral stock, we have no materials for tracing their 



history from the era of that patriarch for near two thooaand years. 
Severed from the rest of the world by inhospitable deserts, and dis- 
sociated by an insuperable diversity of manners and customs, the 
Arabs of this tract passed through these long ages unnoticed and 
almost unknown. Our knowledge of the race is confined to the casual 
accounts of the few border tribes which came in contact the 
Jewish and Roman governments, and to an occasional glimpse, as in 
the case of the Queen of Shcba and the Roman expedition, into the 
interifir We may not, however, doubt tliat, during the tive-and- 
twenty centuries wliich elapsed between Abraham and Mahomet, the 
mutual relations of the Arab tribes were undergoing an uninter- 
rupted succession of the revolutions and changes to which human 



* When Mahooiet sent Ayash, son of Abu BaUsi to Ihe Himyuites» he 
was to bid them **traiulato into Andnc die Cowi, when they repeated it in 



This appears to imply the earren^ at that tfane of the ffimyar language; 
but it did not long sorvife the inroadB of Islam. The ancient fragmenti of 

ante-Islamitic poetry, even amonpr the pnro Culitiiiite Bedotiiiis (wlio were 
aborigiual of yemt'ii) were all in Arabic We hear of no Mmj/ar ^oetrj 
whatever. C de Perctvafs £iNSiu, i. 57. 
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Bocietj, espedallj wban broken up into mmMroiii independenl , 
fingments, is alwaja ^Kwed. Some of lihe ttibeti like tihe 
Horiins of old, wero eaUaipotod; okheni at iSh» Amalekites of 
Petra, dsxma from their ongmal seate; some migntod to distant 
settlementai or meiged into more eizteBaive and oommanding 
bodies; while intemairSage, ooaqneet, and phylaichical wtohitioa, 
unified laoee of di£feient cngiiii and sewed those spmQg from a 
ocMomon stock.* Bat of mtak ohaoges, ezoepting in one or two 
of the border tribes, we have hardly any reoord. 

It thna only remains for ns, in the absence of any annals for nricf ooticM 

, « attainable 

Central Arabia, to bring into one view the brief notices whi& are omy of tue 
to 1.. ^»Dri feim Tinou qoivta. of tke >><»th-^rert^ 

of the pemnsula. 

Abeadyinthetimeof Jaoobysome of the Abrabamio nMses had Carriers of 
undertaken oonmmoe, for we find the Ishmaelites even then trans- EiutenT 
porting to Egypt upon their camels the spicy products of the East.f 
The fftcalitieft of transport offered by the ship of the desert," and 
the position of the peninsula itself, secured to its inhabitants from 
the earliest period the privilege of carrying towards Egypt and 
Syzia the merchandize of the South and of the East. One of 
the chief lines of this traffic lay tibrough Arabia Petrea. 

The Idumeans and Amalekites, as we have already seen, sup- jhe wu- 
planted the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Seir, and settled in R^ia""',;;; 
Petrea. A monarchical government was early established amongst Sjvermn'^I't' 
them; and we find, in the writings of Moses, the record of the'^ Arabia, 
names and seats of many kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king orer the children of Israel.'*} They 

♦ That the Arabs of Northern Aral)la were of intemiinfyled races, is 
gathered fit>m the express notioes of Scripture. Thus lu Jerem. xxv. 24, 
after enomerotiiig seretal Arab tribes, it is added, ''and all the kings of 
AiaM% and all the kings of liie mingled people that dwell in die deBort** 
So also in die times of Moses and Gideon, the indiacriminato use of die terms 
Ishrmelite and Midiaaiu impliea diat these laoea ditTiiot keep entirely 
distinct 

f Gm. XXXV ii. 28. 

X VUk GmL aocEvi 13, fte,» lad Emd^ srr. 16. Theae psaaages mendon 
boAalwii^andaifveatfgofenunent BowenmftlleraeppoaeB that dm kingly 
gvramment exisled <mfy in die notdi-eaat of Edom, aimnltaneowe^y a 
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oliitnicted ihe iwiiwgii of tiie InMlitai Into Pakilnn; t&d tib^ 
wore attacikad ud oferdumm bj Saul and by David.* A aeriei 
of mtavertbg polMoal nlaiioiia ihen onwmwioed betwceii Jtite 
and Fteliea. The wliob of ibe latter eaaairj waa gauxiaoned bj 
Dw?id. A nanral Mkn waa eatebfidud by Solonaon al Etioii- 
geber or Sktfit modem Akaba), wbeie be fitted oat a ilaet 
to bring bim gold ftom Ophir. During bia reiga tbe oommnaieao 
tkma between tiM JewUi GofenuMatit and Arabia wtn fieqiient 
and intiniate. The artifioen and aeamen to boild and nan the 
fleet woold, m part al leaet, be drewn ham the nalim of that 
eoontij; the voyage to Ophir would bring tbe coaating expe- 
dhion into oontaot with ita marine tribes ; while Solomon himself 
encoaraged the Arab caravans, and fostered " the traffic of the 
apice merchanta," and the chapmaB|" who, no doubt, earned 
badt to their own people glowing accounts of what they had 
aeen among the Jews. The renown of the Jewisli monarch waa 
ao great throughout Arabia, that the qneen of the distant Sbeba 
set out to gratify her curioaity. The report which she had 
heard in her own land " was so marvellous, that alw. believed 
it not till she came imd her eyes had seen it.**! His political 
anpfemaoy waa aleo aoknowleti^^ed, liar all the kings of Arabia^ 



patriarchal or oligarchical rule bj ^'dakes ** subsisted at Mount Seir. He dkoi 
rpconciles Deut. ii. 4-8. with Numb. xx. 14; "it is br othen ingeniously sup- 
posed, that the change from an oligarciiy to a monarchy took place duriag 
the wanderings of Uie children of Israel.'* R ou MmSlhr , liL 185; KiU^t 
C^fdopadiit, art. IPT Fitw ^ t 

* The predsloiy attack of the Amalekites on Ziklag, with Davi(rs ])ar8uit 
and recoTpry of the fpoil and of the prisoner*, are highly illustrative of Arab 
life. The surpritie of the encampueut, and tiiu slaugluer of ail save four 
hundred young men, which rode upon camels and fled," remind one of many 
araldinlbe tine of MrihoaM iSfteen or alzleea eeatai^ Seethe 
aecouat ia 1 Sam, xrs, 

f "And king Solomon made a n&vj of ships in Ezion-geber, which is be- 
side Eiath, on ihe shore of the Bed SaA, m tbe land of JBdom." 1 £Mf/», iz. 
26; 2 Chron. viiL 17. 

% **Sbe came to Jernialem with a Tery grefU train, widi oamek dut tee 
sptoeik and very inadh gold end piaoioaa lenDea," 1 Sagt x. 2, "Heillier 
was there any «mI| SS tlM ipim of fih«ba gSVO to kil^ flitaflB.'' 
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Solomon." 

Nor was this connexion transient. About a century later we ^°t>s<^nent 

^ fortunes of 

find that Idninca was governed by a Jewish viceroy ,* and that theMume- 
Jehoshophat built another fleet at Ezion-geber, which was wrecked 
by a tempest. In tlie following reigu the inhabit;ints rebellotl ; 
and though they were subsequently reduced by Amaziah, who 
conquered Sela or Peti ;i aad gave it the name of Joktlieel^ and by 
Uzziah " who built Eiath" (or Akaba), " and restored it to Judah," 
yet they eventually became independent of the Jews.f After an 
ascendancy of nearly two centuries, the Jews in their turn began 
to sufier from their ancestral foes. In the reign of Ahaz the Edoni- 
ites made incursions into Judea, and carried off many captives. 
Kezin, king of Syria, after besieging Jemsaiem (742 B.C.), 
expelled the Jews from Elath, and reinstated the Edomites in its 
possession. I A few years later a body of the tribe of Simeon 
made a successful attack upon Petrea, where a remnant of the 
Amalekite.s still dwelt, and expelled them finally from thence. But 
the movement was partial . and did not affect the general prosperity 
of the Edomites. Unchecked by the Jews, they prosecuted in peace 
their mercantile speculations, and extended themselves on all sides 
from Bostra on the north to Dedan on the south. § They took 
advantage of the adversities of the Jewish nation to invade the 
southern part of Judea; from which, however, they were driven 
by the Maccabees.^ Eventually, they were, iu part at least, 

• 1 King^ xxiL 47; RosenmUlUr, iiu 187. This "deputy,** cidled else- 
» where the king of Edom, joined the Tsraclitish and Jewish monaKh in an 
attack upon the Moabites. 2 Kings iii. 9, 12-26. 

f Their eventual independence coincides with the promise made to Esau: 
^ByftysiTOfddialtiiioaUiVkaadduatMrMllijl)^^ atna it AaD «oim 
to pass, when thou shalt have the domioioii, fluit liioa sluk Imak Ui joktt 
firom off thy neck." Gen. xxvii. 40, 

J 2 Kings x?i. 6, as rxplained by RosenniuUer, iii 188. 

§ This is evident from ailusions in the Prophets; Jer. xlix. 8, 30-22; 
1$, »hr. 8, Izifi. 1} EmL xxf. 18; Bomm. HL m. See tUtoExekmU, 
16, as rendendty Hienen. AASnasing the Fbe&idacDS, llie prophet saya^ 
"Edoni nh<y manajred thy trade, and thy great affairs: ememlds, pnrplc, 
broidered work, cotton, bezoar, and precious stones, slie gave thee for the 
want thou deUveredst to her." Asiatic Researches^ u. 102. 

1 1 MoeeoftMi^ v. 
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inooipoiited wiih. tibe Jem bgr Jofan Hyioainu, who feroed llieiii 
to sobmit to ouviimdabii asd oliher Jewish ciutoms.* 
The Natwiii. Bnt the Idonieeiii had sheady been 0i^fauiled in their Mi^^ 
pceBciBioDB bj tilie TehwaeKtirii tribe of the MjuuLTHStfis. Then 
had hitherto Eved in TeoMees of the Deeert or upon the ahore of 
Ihe Bed See, IbUowing die oooi^pationa of a nomad and of a mer* 
oantUe ]ifift.t Thejnowtookpoaaeanonof Petra,andfimthenoe 
oonunaaded the traffic which flowed northward throqgh western 
Arabia. We fint hear of them three oentnries befine the 
Chziatian en, bafflii^ the attaoka of the lCaoedonia& iw<wMfft^hf of 
Babjlon, at the approacli of whoee armies fhij dispened tibeir 
flocka in the nnappioacbable steppes of the paunnda, and defended 
their own property behind the rocky ramparts of Petra. Tlidr 
steady puraoitof merehandiae is illustrated bjthe &ot that on one 
of these occasions meet of men were absent on a eommerciai 
expedition. Thar manners and habits, as deaeribed by Diodoms 
Siciilus, coincide remarkably vnxh tlie niaaners and habits of the 
Arabs of our own day. PassioDately loving fteedom, their home 
was the inviolable Desert, where the springs uei o known to them- 
adres alone, nnd whither in perfect secority they be took them- 
selves, with their flocks and herds of earndai when attacked bj a 
foreign foe, 

, . BonndATies Such was the independent kiTigdom of the Nabatheans. It was 
°f n bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the west by Egypt; on the 
kijigaom. nQjrth by Syria and Palestine; and on the south and east by the 
Desert and the Aelanitic Gulph. But in the latter direction its 
borders, as we leam tarn. Diodorus Sicuius, adranoed some way 

* Joseph. Antirj. xiii. 9, 1 ; sec also the authorities quoted by the Irang- 
lator, WMston. It ia reiuarkuble diat the lilumeaus, ihough clearly uf au 
Abrduunks 8tode» did not previoiuil/ prMtifle the rite of dmmieldoa; and 
the more so as 
have abandoned it. 

f See an elaborate paper by M, Quatremere, Jonrn. Asiatique ; Janv. 
Feor. Mars, 1835. Alter notidog that the Nabatheans are not alluded to 
either In Scriptare (wherein he aeomi miitsken> or by HcsodoCni^ be adds 
that the Greek and Latin anflion^ **toaB a'aooord i ^ placer dans I'Arabie 
la contn e qu' oceupait cette nation, moma gaaanknqu' active at indnatri^ 
case " p. 6» touic xr. 
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along ilie shorei of die Red Sea, and into the heart of the penin- 
sak. PHnj infers to them as the Aratnaaa.nezt to 8)rm.* And 
their monarcha, **^ the kings of Arabia," are frequently noticed in 
the hiter annaJa of the Jews and of the BomaoB, under the tiilea of 
Atetas, and Obodas.t 

Whilst the prosperity of fhe Nahaliheans was at its hd^t a Expedition or 
memorable attack was made by the Bomans upon the sfdoy regions £a!M^°* 
of Arabia Felix. During the reign of Aognstos, B.C. 24,«^iu8 
Gallus set out in oommand of a Soman army of tea thousand 
men, assisted by Obodas king of Petia with a thousand of his 
Kabatheans and five hundred Jews. The expedition started from 
Gleopatris (the modem Sues), and havii^ reached Lenke Come 
(|ffobabIy Hicturdy^ a port of Kabathea <m the Arabian shore of 
the Bed Sea, waa there deUyed a year by sidcneBS. The Boman 
army, bqpuled by the treacheoty of the Nabathean.ambassadm', 
then traversed by circmtous and difficult routes a oountiy alter- 
nately desert and fertile. After a march of many days, they 
]passed throngh the friendly country of Aretas, a Nabathean and 
a kinsman of Obodas. At last they readied and took Mariabay a 
cily six miles in circumference; and thence proceeded to Marsyaba^ 
the sic^ of which, from the strength of its fortifications and the 
scarcity of water, they were obliged to raise; they then retnated 
hurriedly along the coast toward the north. The adTsnoe, owing 
to the artifiGes of the Arabs, and the asperity of the way, occupied 
six months ; the retreat, only two. From a port called Nera 
Gome, they again embarked for Myos Hormos on the B^gyptian 
coast We have an account of the expedition, firom the pen both 
of Strabo and of Pliny ; and as the former was the personal 
fiiend of .^ns Gallus, his nanative may be depended upon. 



* ^NabetMb^qoinrnt ex Arabia ecmtennini Sjriffi. Hist Nat. 37. 

t Aretas and Obodas are the Greek forms of Hdrith and Oheid, or Aid, 
The name of Aretas i*; rommon in Jewish and Roman history. The Arabian 
wife oi Herod Antipaa will be remembered as the daughter of Aretas king of 
theAnhians; and Oe Aietas of Itanaseiutolhmiliartofheimiderof Ae 
BiUe. 9 Cor. xi. 32. In the feeble reign of Caligula, he had sailed iqmii 
Damascus. See Joseph, de Bell. Jud. i. 4-7 ; Antiq. xtti 15, 1. 

X See M, QunrirftHere't Mem, Joum. As. xv. 96. 
r 
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But there is a inffgnlfti' obMOiily and confusion in the statements 
of both authors, aruiiig no doubt £rom the strangeness of the 
Gonntiy, the diversi^ of langoagei and tlie difficulty of transpos* 
ing an Arabic nomenclature into a classical form. Mariaba and 
Manjaba liave been identified with Mareb and Saba, capital 
(tttiee of Yemoi;* and in one or two other instances a likely 
approximation to modem namee has been di800Tered.f But with 
tliLSti lew exceptaons, it seems impossible to reoognise in the 
Arabia of Islam any of the numerous towns, or peoples, or 
districts, through which the expedition is said to have passed.} 



* KIreb WH anciently called also Saba. Thcj maj have formed two 
capitals; or the one have- been the appellation of tlio <listrict. the otlu r of the 
capital. Some Arabic geographers say that Saba was the name of the city, 
Mareb of the royal resideiice. May they not both have been oombmed into 
one Dame, Mar Saba, or Manrfaba? C, de Pen, i 88| Moke BnaC* Gto- 
gr^tkft B. nz. p. S15. 

f The reader who h desiroos to folloAv out the siihject shoald consult two 
very learned and ingenious papers in tlic Juinnal Asiatiqrie for July and 
September i840, by >I. Fulgeuce Fresuel^ who endeavours to reconcile the 
varying statements of FUny, Strabtv and Ptolemy. TIusm) papers contatn 
some curious recognitions of the claaakal m modem nmnes; but the general 
impression is one of surprise that, ont of sueh extensive material;?, so little 
common ground hm been discovered between Classical and Mahometan 
Arabia, especially when we connder how permanent upon the whole are the 
names of places and tribes in that oonntiy. 

X This obscnri^ is not to be wondered at. The genius of die Axabie 
language, so foreij^n in its 'itrnctnrc and pronunciation to the Roman ear, the 
8trangen«*ss of the country, uml tJie bewiidcnuent occasioned l)y the un- 
friendly and circuitouiii guidance of the Arab aliies, would involve the route, 
ai well as die namea, in nnoertain^. 

Mr. Ibrster says of AiaUa, that " the writers of antiquity possessed both 
more extensive and more Rccarate infortnation 'lion ourselves" (i, 35). This 
conclusion I believe to be, without veiy great moditication, erroneous. If 
confined to lome tracts on die north-west of Arabia, and to Temen, or at 
Isart die apace between Onuui and Yemen, (salt ia by 11 F.BVeenel,Jininui/ 
Asiattque^ Juilliet, 1H40, p. 84,) ithecomes more intellljzIMe; for those parts 
then possessed a government in some measure civilized, and held communi- 
cations with Europe. But as to the Peninsula generally, our knowledge is 
nuely mnebnoieezlensiveaadaeenTBladiandtatof the Anci^^ Ladisir 
time, indeed, diara was less of exclusive Itigotrv; but the inhaUtanlS were 
infinitely more barbarous, and iheir sub-division into a thousanrl independent 
•eciions would render the acquisition of any general view of the country 
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Neither do we gaia mucli knowledge of tlie social and political 
stak; of central and nortlitini Arabia. Tlie most important fact 
brought to light, as bearing on the subject of the present chapter, 



nearly impossible. Now, on the contraiy, although Islam bos excluded 
UmMifvers fnm a iinall wnd saered circuit, jet it has nnltod Anbians 
tmdar * oomiiKm raiinnHuif, tad randerad it cuj to gain oooeentratad in- 
formation. We have now the advantages, at many various ywints. of .1 oivil« 
izcd and often literary population; of geographical works hy the Anilis tlicin- 
selvcs; of professional travellers, both Mahometans and others; of a Earuiieaii 
•BtdemeDi at Aden; of seieiitific mmgra of the eoaat, and of mndi internal 
geograpbj, iHnatnted by the wars in Arabia, from those of Midtomet to tlie 
e\tett«ive operations undertaken by tlie Pacha of Egypt in the present cen- 
tury for the subjugation of the Wahabies. Much of Arabia is still unex- 
plored, but there is reason to believe that the unknown portions of it are 
cbielty aaadj deacfts. 

But whatever may have been the knowledge of the Roman geographer^ 
Mr, Fori^tcr has failed in nhtaiiiing from them any int-elligible aeconnt of the 
route of uSiUius Gallus. The arguments by which he carries llie Roman 
commander acnw nearly the whole of Andna aeem to be singularly fSuwiftil. 
The time passed is no decisive ai gi i m eut . 1^ mondiA might Teiy well be 
wnsfod h\ an artful Arab In condnctinj;', by devious and difficult passages, an 
army from a ])ort on the iJorth of the Hedja/. alonp; the Meccan ranjrc of 
hills to Nejrau, and thence to Yemen, Delay in carrying a body of troops 
throngh a diffiettit and hoetOe ooonty is not to be eetfanated by tfie marehet 
which an nnenctunbered traveller makes. A considerable period must alao 
have been spent in sieges and warlike operations. In the retreat, on the con* 
trary, a direct and much easier road was indicated, and it was traversed with 
an p(M8ibIe cxpeditioiti. 

Little faith is to be placed hi many of Mr. IVnstai^a conchirfooii W» 
sanguine belief in the identity of places appears often to increase with the 
difference of name, and the mystical aiuKirammatiml inversion impalpable 
to ordinary eyes and ears. He thus identifies Caripeta with Cariaiain: 
name haa needlessly perplexed flte cfitiet. OxHp«la is an easy an 
obvions misnomer, probably of transcribers, fot Cariafa, an inland town 
previously mentioned by Pliny, and the seat Apparently of his Carrci, nn<1 
Cariata exists at this day, on the very route in question — the Ned|jd road 
to Temen, in the town of Eaiiataio," (voL iL p. 314> Bat Kariatain 
thus (breed into resemblanee with Garipeta, is a common appellation grounded 
on a grammatical formation: it is a dual form, signifying "the two villages ;" 
and has thus no connexion either with Caripeta or Oariata, the latter of 
which means " a (single) village.'* 

The fbOowing are forther specimens: '*The author at knigth was led to 
observe in the well-lmown classical denominatioiis, JEafa&aaui, Kutabamtm, 
or KcAokmum, and Kattdbeni or KoUabaitt, so many easy inwidons of the 
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is the iride nnge oooapied by ihe Nabodiean lution; for it pot- 
•eawd a port for oommeroe some my down the Bed Sea, and iraa 
oonnected (as in ihe case of Aietas) with faflimfitia] off-ahooCa of 
the same tribe &r inland. 
subMMiuent The kiqgdoin cf NalMtihea, thus eztensrre and powerful at ihe 
iBSMm beginning of the Christian era, became graduaUj dependent upon 
Borne. It was at last sabdned by Gonielins Fahna the governor 
• of Syria (A.D. 106), and annexed to the vast empire of Trajan. 

Out of the ruins sprang up in doe time other phases of border 
gavenunent) and these eventually formed tbemselTes into the 
Ghassfi^de kingdom. But the history of the dynasty of GhassAn 
eannot be developed without the aid of Mahometan traditioii, 
whioh at this era begins first to cast the glimmer of an imperfect 
twili^t upon Arabia; it is therefore defenred to the following 
chapter. 

Did the In tlie Amalekites and Nabathcaus we recognise veiy phunly 

MdNAiMMi- the descendants of Esau and of Ishmael. It i not necessary tQ 
the'know- suppose that the knowledge or tradition of their descent was imin- 
^£tkn«r terruptedly maintained in the nations themselves. The vicissi- 
tildes of oonquesty migration^ and oombinatiim with other tribes, 

deac«iit? 



name Brnd JEafttea" (vdL L 88). Ttm agahi b idaatified with the Bona 

of Ftolemj (p. 84), and Bamum (p. 91). But it is most improbable diak 
classical writers should hare taken the commoTi prefix (Bcni) of every 
thbe and, placing it at the end, have iacorpojrated it into the name itself, 
sun moro nnreafloiiaUe is it to \nat taaj conmerion between Jftmo, Bae$utm, 
and Ae Beni Kahtan. Agam, by an ** anagnun or invwrioo, the Muka ef 
Mopes, uikI the Zames Mons of the classical geographers proreto be one and 
the same nanie" (p. 99). These are identified with Mastrmmex, Miahma^ 
or Matkma Sumaina, and finally contracted into Shaman or Saman"! 
<p. 100.) 

DUcUUiy the Jokt^inide, is ''clearly disoenuUe" in the modem DhufXka- 
laoh Hiul the classical Dhulkthsta'. "Tlie names Diklah, Dhulkelasta?. and 
Diiu I'Khakah, will be reatlily recui^tiizod by orientalists, as one and the 
same in pronunciation " (p. 148). Few orientalisbj will admit this; besides 
that the modem name is evidendy a oompmmd, fevmed by the p oee owiiTe 
Dhn, Gontrsetiene oeenr after the lapse of years, but here Mr. Forster re< 
verses the process; nnd, nssipiinfi: the fnll and uncnrtailed form tomodeiu 
days, refers the contraction of it to the times of Moses! 
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render it in the last degree improbable that the ooomnoiasness of 
their origin should have been preserved foar so manj centuries by 
a barbarous people possessed of no recorded memorials. Yet the 

name and location would alone suffice to suggest the probability 
of this descent to the Israelites who read the Mosaic record; and 
we find in the Jewish authors, inspired and uninspire<l, sufficient 
indicatbn tliat such conclusion was.actaally drawn. The natural 
inference would from time to time spread fiiom the neighbonring 
Jews to the trib^ themselves whom it concprned, and reinforce 
the imperfect remnants of loose tradition stiii lingering in their 
associations, their habits, or their language. The Jews so exten- 
sively peopled the north-west of Arabia, and at one time possessed 
(as shown above) so great political and social influence there, that 
their scriptural and traditional accounts of the patriarchal age 
must necessarily have obtained a %vide lotoriety, and commanded 
a general acceptance among the Abrahamic tribes. When the 
latter, therefore, by the increase of population, migratory habit, 
or the force of war, jienetrated soutliward into Central Arabia, 
they no doubt carried with them to their new settlements tliese 
patriarchal traditionsi and reproduced them among the Bedouin 
tribes. 

We learn from Mahometan tradition that the earliest inhabitants rmw 
of Mecca, Medina, and the deserts of Syria, were Amalekites; and tradmon^'* 
that it was an Anialcki'e trilie which, attracted to Mecca by tlie won™d wrth 
well Zamzam, there adopted and nurtured the youthful Islnnael 
and his forlorn mother. The legend is a niyth, or rather a tra- 
vestied plagiarism from Scripture. We may conjectui*e the facta 
to have been thus: Amalekite or Idumean tribes were scattered 
over the north and centre of the peniiisida. They formed pro- 
bably the aboriginal population of Mecca, or settled tliere in con- 
junction with innnigrants from Yemen, at a very remote period. 
Subsequently an Ishmaclitish tribe, either Nabathean or of some 
collateral stock, was attracted thither also by its wells and its 
favourable position for the caravan trade, and acquired great 
influence. This tribe would carry in its train the patriarchal 
legend of Abrahamic origin, and engraft it upon the local sujier- 
stitious, which were either native or imported from Yemen. 
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Hence aioee the moDgrel worab^ of tlie Kaabft, with iti Ishmael- 
itiflh legends, of whioh Mahomet took lo great advantage.* 

♦ It haiilly need be added, tliat this theorj' 'inite independent ut' the 
qu^tiuii whether tli« 2sabuUttam were aa Itshmuciiii^ii race. 1 believe them 

to have been ao^ and their wide-4|Hread ahooti (aa erideneed by the narrative 
of iEniaa Oalhit), oflfer a read^ and natnnd aoon^ for the Ishmaelitiflh 

settlement at Mecca. Bnt, as fnr as rep'ards the ronjceture ^r ;tcr1 in the text, 
it may have been any other Abraiiaiuic tribe, pui^ijeased^ through iutimacj 
with the Jews, of the necessaiy patriarchal legend of descent from Ishmad, 
fre., whieh aetded at Mecca. 

On Ae qiecia] question of the descent of the Nabatheans, iM. Qnatreraere 
(JoMm. As. XV. 99), and after him M. C do I'l iceval (vol. i. 3o hold that 
tbej are not Arabs. Bat the latter admits that ''the nuns ot 2^'ebaioth" 
(/«. Iz. 7,) rofer to (he Habatheaaa "(NAbit dea Azabes^) la pattirili 
d'ltmal'* (vol. i. 180> 

M. Q^latrom^^e's arguments ngainst the Islimaelite descent of the Nabath- 
eans arc tiie following: — 1. The Naf irtJitans arr wnf rrrkmeH f»/ the Maho- 
meiam a» Arabi, which they would have been ii descended trom IshmacL 
Bnt die reaaoo wily they are net ao feekooed la beeaoBe of their ftreign man* 
ners and dialect, acquired by settlement in the northern countiy and long 
contact with the Syrians and Chaldeans. C. <h P(rc. i, 37. They sj)oke 
both Chaldean and Arabic, so that the former infused itself into their idiom oS 
the latter. The Ar^>s, punctiliotts above all diings in the purity of their 
toDgne, exclnded thcae bartmriana in apeech ftom the pale of Araha, and by 
consequence from the privilege of a supposed descent from Ishmat l. An in- 
telligent Hajji, who had travelled in Arabia, when questioned about this 
tcibe, gave me the following reply } " Thmf are still extant" he said, " Imt th^ 
i» mt ^udejmrt ^Atckkf md ore not ^ker^wn Urictljf speaking AnAt!* iL 
Arch trudiliom dou nai fimHim Ait duotmts bat Arab tradidoii ia original 
and trustworthy oidy as far back m thf Christian era, and then only for a 
few partictilars regarding the ancestry of the Coreisfi. Jk \ <ind that it is mere 
plagiarism frcHn the Jews, and possesses no anthoritj. It is most imcritical 
to rest upon it at all: moch mora to regard it (aa 11 Qnatraniro haa done) 
aa evidence to dispnyve the phiinuitiniationa of the Old Teatament. IIL Tkt 



fhmi original knowledge, it would have much weight; but this has been 
shown not to be the ease. Besides, the two letters are not invariably kept 
distinct. In anorlu r of the sons of Ishmael, Tcma, the Hebrew letter eorres- 



p. 8. IV. Lastly, iAe Mahotaetans are acquainted with a tribe caUed jSaOath- 




ponding with 
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Tietiarding the religious tenets aad customs of the A brMhaniic a knowledge 

. . , , of tho tru© 

races of Arabia we have but scanty information. I'hat they God long 
originally possessed a knowledge, of ( tod, and of tlic verities which among the 
formed the p;roundwork of the faith of Abraham, cannot be tribeti 
doubted . "We are assured by the inspired penman that Abraham 
cared, for the moral cuhure and religious training of his progeny; 
and for some time at least, " they kept the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment."* Four centuries later, Jethro "the priest 
of Midian." appears still to have followed the w- rship of the one 
true God. I Again, the manner in which Balaam, the son of Beor, 
addresse d Ralak the king of the Moabites, and the nature of the 
rites performed at the interview between them, prove that, however 
much tliey niay have fallen away from the practice enjoined by the 
faith of Abraham, they yet preserved some knowledge of that 
faith itself. Thus also the whole tenor of the sayings of Job, who 
was planted in the centre of the Abrahamic races, and of hifl 

«iiiig, and oicribt to iAm a cffj^favnt cngfiit, iooM tracing the descent from 

Ham, others from Sheni»bot none from TahmaeL To thU I again rq^ly that 

their evidence i.s mere conjcctnrc, and no authority whatever. If we admit 
their authority, it woidd follow of cciursu that the Mahometam allude to some 
other tribe imder tixanameAiUtdt, different from the Nabatheans of the Jews 
and Classics. 

It will be objected that if a Nabathean tribe settled at Mecca, its own tra- 
dition of dcsccTit from Ishmael would have prevented the Mahometan opinion 
as to tho non- Arab origin of the Nabathean tribe. Bat we need not sappoee that 
ihe tribe wMcb letdedat Meeeairae eaBed Nabatbean. It magr liave dro|iped 
that name aa t»aiig bj repute un-AralHfi» or it may never have been ealled by 
it. The great Nnbnthean nation posscssal wide-spread .<5ettlemcnts in various 
quarters. Many of these had probably their own names, though all styled 
by Jbreigners utider the geucric title of Iirabathean& 

8till,if theoljeetionbedeeniediiiBn]Mnbk,itisiiio(bja^^ 
sary for lihe theoiy, in the text, to hold that die Meoean Isbnuu Htes were 
Nnbatheans: thoy may have been Kcdarcncs, or rot other IslunaeTitish 
race, in which the tradition of Abrahamic descent was revived and kept 
alive bj JTcnriah aid. 

* Gen. zvfiL 19. The expresaioiifl nied are genenilt and not oonfined to 
die branch of Isaac: — ** For I knour him» dial he -will command his children 
ami his liousehold after him, ami they shall keep the taat/ of rrm Lono, and 
do justice and jndprment, that the LoBDmay bring upon Abraham that which 
he hath spoken of him." 

t Compare Exod. il 16, iii. 1, with zviii. 11 & 13. 
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ftiends wlio belonged to xukm AbnJuunic tribes, implies a 
minnte acqiudntanoe with tncEitioiial and pnre religion. It is 
reasonable to iaSfer that saeh knowledge was geucrul, and that 
it was kept up for many generatioiia among the seveial brandieB 
of the stock of Abiaham. 

boi^ir We gather, si the same tinie^ that these tribes inaiuliested a 

tSSS^^ and wideljr spread departoie from the aunplicity cf Abraham's . 
worship, and the purity of his doctrines. The seeds of this defec- 
tion were alreadj sown in the family of his Iktha, Terah, who 
served other gods."* In the third generalaon fitun Nsihor, we 
lead of the teraphim, or images, of Laban.t The Israelites oom- 
mitted idolatry while thej passed tfaroogh the ooontries lying 
between Egypt and Palestine;! and they probably were tempted 
thereto by example of ihe Abrahamic tribes inhabiting that 
region. One instance is expressly mentioned in which tiiey were 
induced by the Moabites to join in the worship of their idd Baal 
Peor.§ Bfany centuries after, the Idnmeans of Petra exercised a 
nmilar influence. Amaaah, king of Jodea, after he was come 
team the sbmghter of the Edomites, broo^^t the ^Dds of the 
children of Sear, and set them up to be his gods, and bowed down 
himself before them, and buined incense unto them."| Sachindeed 
was the natoial result of the position and ciroomstances of the 
Abrahamic tribes. With the ssme tendencies towards idolatry as 
the loaelites, bait without the oonstant checks which repressed 
them, it would hare been strange if they had not fidlen into gross 
and deba.sing Paganism. 

8oo»*«g8^ Declension into idolatry must in the end have displaced the . 

Mirawmi^ memory both of Abraham and his religion, had not the neighbour- ! 

Abrahunie hood of tlio Jews, and intercourse with them, revived toeether 

tribeatotbe . ° 

AndN. with the knowledge of patriarchal descent, aomB acquaintance also 
with the purer faith <^ their common prcigenitof . Political con- 

* Joshua, XX iv. 2. 

f Gen, xxxi, 19. Wliatevor thtae teraphim were, they uitimuuj at laa^i 
some departure fhm the pore wovBhip and belief <rfAb^^ 
X Awe*, T. 86} AcUy vii 49. 
§ Numberff socv. 1, &e. 
K S CkroH. laa, 14. 
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-miSti the Jews eefctled numerout points thiouglioat AiBbia^ and 
the frequent pasBAge of tiie Azab Garavana tbrongb the botders of 
Palestine and l^riia, would deepen and extend this knowledge. 
How far it affected die tenets and praodces of the Arabs geaextiOy 
we cannot with anj eanetaess say; but there are traoes of a wide 
spread influence. Gircmncision wss received amongst them appa^ 
rantljasanAbnhamicritej and the story of Abrahamygzievooslj 
distorted indeed and shorn of its spiritual bearing^ bat yet pos- 
sesnng a germ of truth, was current at Mecca prior to Mun and, 
inwrought into the ritual of the Kaaba, was adopted by the whole 
Arab race. 

The rise of Christianily, and the oonfinnation given by its chriatisnity 
emissaries to the main purport of tli se traditional £sKdis, would ^^^^ 
impart a fresh credit to them. The birthplace of the new religion 
bordered close upon the residence of the Ishmaelite Arabs, and 
its political influence soon became paramount in Nabathea and 
Idumea. Both circumstances would subject the inhabitants to the 
frequent solicitations of the early missionaries. Paul himself 
spoit some time in ihm country.* Jn the beginning of the third 
century, the Governor of Arabia, anxious to learn the doctrines of 
Origen, sent an urgent summons for him through the Prefect of 
Eg3^t. Shortly after, a heresy having gained ground in Arabia, 
which represented the soul as perishing at death to be raised 
again at the judgment day, a numerous synod was assembled, and 
Origen, again summoned, convinced the innovators of their error.f 
In the fourth ccntur}', Petra was the residence of a Metropolitan, 
whose diocese embraced the ancient Idum(?a and Nabathea.} 
When we rellect upon these ellbrts, and the zeal of the anchoiitcs, 
who are said to have j>eopled some of the deserts with their soli- 
tary cells, it may a[>pear surprising that the countries about the 
-^lanitic Gulph were not more thoroughly evangelized, and their 
people more extensively brought within the pale of Christian- 
ity. But there were strong countervailing intiuences at work, 

* ChOatiau, L 17. 

t EtuA* JBwL Fed. tL 19-87. 

I Under the name of Palestina Tertia, or Salutam» This lIstropolitMi 
WM inlweqtieittly placed nnder the Fatriarch ai JeroBslem. 
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Jewiah as well as Arabian, which the eraqgeHsti of that day mre 
unable to oyerooine. Those wiU he referred to fivther in the 
next chapter. 

Wb shall uow endeavour to sketxih tlie Mercantile Progress 
of the bordtir trib^ and cities, and trace the causes of their 
decadence. 

It has been well remuiked by Heeren that tlie grand feature 
ancient commerce, as distingxushed iioiu that of modern 
times, i*! th;it it was confined almost exclusively to land. The 
.sea trHliic v\as strictly subordinate, and resorted to only in cas>^ 
of necessity or of short and eai^}^ coasting voyages. A long and 
uniutcrrupied continent, in later times the greatest obstacle to 
cummeice, constituted then its chief facility. The desert stepj)es 
of Asia formed the mercantile ocean of the ancients; the coni- 
pauies of camels, their fleets. Bui ilic Lai Lai uus hordes of those 
wild laial^ riMidered it perilous for u few nierchautt; alone to 
atteni]it such prolonged and arduoui< jom^neys; and lience the 
necessity for Caravans to assemble at fixed spots and conventional 
periods, and travel in a coiiimou direction l)y known iiiid deti'r- 
mined routes. Thus the marts and main poiuta of tratlic became 
settled and notorious throughout the ancient world. " The course 
of the caravan," says Heeren, " was not a matter of free choice, 
bat of established custom. In the vast steppes of sandy deserts, 
which they had to traverse, nature had sparingly allotted to the 
traTelkr a few scattered places of test, where, under the shade of 
palm trees, and beside the coo) fimintains at thdr feet, the mer- 
chant and his beast of burden might enjoy the if^iflfeshift^nt ren* 
dered necessary by so mnch suffiering. Soch places of repose 
became wtrtpdu of oommeroe, and not nnfreqiiiently the sites of 
tonples snd sanctoaxies, under the protection of which the mer- 
chant prosecuted his trade, and to which the pilgrim resorted.*** 
Two great Thcse renuorks are especially applicable to Arabia. Even in 
the times of Jacob, as already noticed, IshmaeKte traders had 

* Heeren'a Researches . A frica, L 23. The last MDisnoe bears upon the 
oriziu and rise of Mecca. But it will still be a qmstkm which had the 
priority, the temple or the mercautUe station? 
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establuhed a etnmn traffic between Egypl md the Bast. As the western 

. - __ through tlie 

tlie oonntnflt to m norih aod irait or Axatna beeame more Heji^, the 
dBDsely j^9oifM and oivllisatioii advaiioed. Hie iraffie «stendod tilfpniiMi 
and Mtiied down into fixed obanniela with estaUished stitioDS. ^^^^ 
One great Kne of oonuneioe took He nbe in Temen and, guided 
by the BOiilL-westwly toend of the eoast, prooeeded through the 
HedjAa, andthenoe towazds the Ifeditemmean, 

Ytom the enxeofy notioes of ahcient aathon " it is evident," 
writes the learned and aoourate Heeren, <'that the oaniran road 
extended along the Arabian Gnlph, most probably touched upon 
Mecca, the ancient Maooraba, and so amTed at the frontiers of 
Arabia Felix." This route avoided the parched and weary deserts 
of Najd on the one hand, and the impractioable cliffs of the shore 
on the other ; and kept within a regioa where wells and provender 
were met with at convenient distances. A second main channel 
of trade began also in Hadhramaut at the southern extremity of 
the p^ainsula, struck directly north to the Persian Gulph, and 
thence still north into Persia, or west into Syria. Egypt and 
southern Palestine were siqiplied by the former route, Tyre and 
Palmyra by the latter.* 



* Bcgurding both these routes I quote the interesting observations of 
Hoeren. It is remarkable how distinctly the eastern line is referred to iu 
Jewkh pfopbet^* 

Of the western route Hecren says: "This writer (8tnbo) mentions at 
least one of the intenenlng stations, which the caravans firom Arabia Felix 
usually passed through, and determines the time which the journey occupied. 
They consumed seventy days in going from Yemen to Petra, and passed in 
their mate a place nsmjedili5tt»i\it^ (Afvc^ ltAf^^ of die Greeks, and die 
Hama or Avar a uf the Arabians). This place is situated on tlic Arabian 
Gulph, under 25° N, Lat., on the boundaries of the fertile country of Nejed, 
belonging to Central Arabia. Hence it is evident that the caravan road 
ttcteoded along the Arabian Gulph, most probably touched upon Mecca, Ae 
andeat UaooniMW and so axrired at die fttmtier of Arabia Fdix. By this 
route die caravans would enjoy the advantage of passinp through ferrile 
regions in tlie midst of their journey; while deeper in the interior, tlicy 
would huvc had to traverse long and dreary 6aady deserts. The umuber of 
days' journey agrees very weU with tiie distaooei Erom Hariaba to Petra ia 
reckoned aboDt 1,260 geographical mile8» which, ^vided by sixteen, the ordi- 
nary distance whieli caravans travel in a day, amount to seventy." Ueeren't 
Rutarcku : Asiatic Natiotts^ vol ii. p. 106. See also the detail of routes in 
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7)10 com' This ooiDineroe afibrded ft- vitt field of emplojment tat the Anb 
enrK i cd ttibes. Soiiie traded on their own aoooimt» and aettled doim aa 

trnder^ and 

the ooeoiwiits of the empovia or oommeraial oitiea in the Ticimly. 
^'^"^ OdiCTt, -withattt direefly engaging in flie traffic, became the camera 
of it Hiejr reeled hire for their camels, and payment for the 
inioranoe of protectioii by Ihe way* A firontier costom duty was 
a]8o probably exacted. The carriers continued in their nomad 
habits. Both were emnched, bat the traders most, 
ct iT^, on Large commercial stations rapidly grew np. Of those on the 
north-eastern coast the chief waa Gerra (the modern Lachsa), 
which commanded tlie Indian traffic of the Persian Gnlph, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, as well as of Palmyra. It was, acooid- 



qppendix O. toL QL p. 48B, «t §eq^ and die TslnsUe map flhistfaliog the 

lines of traffic^ in TOl. i 

The folldwinpr quotation applies to the eastern routes: — "This same writer 
(Straboj has left us also some few panicalars respecting the tradiug n}ut<» 
of EsBtani Arsbia. It wss die inhabitants of the dtf of Gara, on the 
Fenian Gnlph, who mora eqiedally carried on the canmm trade. They 

kept np a commcTcin! irtTorcoursc with the mnrts of Iladramaut, the journey 
fej whii'h occupied lorty tiays, the road strctclsiiifj ri^rlit across the great 
sandy de^iit t iu the south -eabt of the Fcniusuio, oud uot uloug the coa^t. 

The distance in a dfaneet line teem Hadraaurat to Gerra ia not lew than ftom 

650 to 700 iiu'les!, and woald consequently require a forty days* jounuy. 

" Besides this, there existed, as we learn from the words of the Prophet, a 
direct intercourse between the Euf^tem Coast of the Peninsula, and Gerra 
and Fhcnicia. For, he says, the merchants of Dedan brought the merchan- 
dise of the Perrian Gnlph to Tyre (.EmL zzrfi. 15,) whoie route moit con- 
sequently have ran through the iKtrdk-outeni part of the huKl This fact is. 
still further proved by a passage from Isaiah, who, when he threatens Arahia 
with a foreign invasion, forgets not to mention the intermption which it 
wonld cattse to iti oonuneroa. **In wSiemm of AreMa, jw tnS be 
benighted, oh, ye caravans of Dedmt To the tktnty hrmg out water, inhabi- 
tftnt^ of Teinri; bring forth bread far the fw/ttives ! for thei) flii }nfurc the 
swr,i\l, (1)1/1 Infore the fury of war.''* The trading caravans of Dediiu, which 
had liitherto journeyed undisturbed, were to be driven from theii' usual route 
hy the ai^noach of tiie enemy, and compelled to paas ttieir oightB in the 
wildenien, when the hosjutable tribe of Tema, oot of eompasalon, would 
briag them water and faread." ttitL pp. 107, 106. 

* Ftaiah xxl. 13-15, with Cfseniiu'' Commmtary. " Thew p-mapps of the Prnr^ct? ure of 
the greater importiuice, tiom the «eldonine.<«8 with which cararan* are mentioned bj liia* 
(orical writers. Jtiafroin them, and not from the UatocliBt, tint WKf Iw gitbeMd tbs 
«zt«nto( tlM conmw r w of tteanokBt world.'* 
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ing to Strabo, a Chaldean or Babylonian oolonj; and we learn 
from Agatbanades ihatite Arabian and Lidian commeircexendered 
its people one of therichest in tbeirorld.* This tia£Gcwaa,liow'> 
ever, far reznored from TVestem Arabia, and did not intimately 
afi^ the intereetB of the Arabs in the Tidnitj of Meoca. 

Tlie weetem line along the He^jfts demands a oloeer attention, tuoe^tm 
The products of Yemen, its sooihem terminus, are stated by SSwSShii 
Herodotos to hare been frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, 
and ledanon.f To these n»y be added gold and preeioiifl stones, 
the proper products of Arabia; ivory, ebony, and spioes, which 
were imported from India and Africa.} The Jews under Sd.ctnon 
took advantage, as we have seen, of this line of commerce; they 
also opened it up to die Fhenicians, who joined them in their naval 
expedition in the Bed 8ea.{ Foot hundred years later (about 
600 B.C.), the denunciations of Baekid ag;ainst the ban^ty 
Tyre prove that a busy and constant intommrse still subsisted, 
by which ibe Fheniman marts, in exchange fbr STiian wares, 
were replenished with the rarities of Yemen J Again, three 
or four o^toiies passed, and we find from Eratosthenes that the 



• Heeren^ vol iL pp. 225-233, &c. 

f Herodoin* vL 107. Cinnamoo, howeter, belongs not to Ar8bia» but to 

|J(M(p. 6. Theimpoilsat Suez ar6aoir,aoll^ giimanlHe,iras£p^ 

Yemen and the Hejar, mother of pearl, pepper, cloves, ginger, cardamnms 
and other spices, perfumes, tamarinda, hide*, &c. Bttrton^s Mtdim <md 
Mecca, v. i. p. 364. 

§ 1 Km^ iz. S8 ft 27. 

I Muk zxnL 19'M, which Heeran translates "IFacbn aad Jwmhnm^ 

thee from Sanaa, sword blades, cassia and cinnamon, in exchange for thy 
wares. Tlf i/ierehantx of Sahrr and of Raama traded with thee; the best 
apices, precious alanes, and gold brought theif to thee for thy wares, ffaran, 
Caaao, Aden, Saba, traded tcwA tftM." He addst ** Some of these places, as 
Aden, CSanna, and Aaran, all celebrated sea^ports on the Lidian Sea, as well 
ns Sanaa and Saba, or Mariaba, still the. crtjiilal of Tcmcii, havf rctainod 
their names unphniifrcd to the present day; the site of otlicrs, as Wadan, on 
the Straits uf Babel Mandab, rest onlj on probable conjecture. These accu- 
rate fltslementB (rf the Pkopbet, «t all eventsprove what a spedsl knowledge 
the inhiMtents of Faloctine had of Happj Arabia, and how great and active 
the intevooone with that oountiy miui hare been." BumC»A$, Bet. veL ii 
p. 98. 
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MixMeaat, or Anbt of lihe He^JAi, mate ikiU the eaxntn of lihe 
Yemen traffic from Hmlhiumwit to Ayla (Akiib>) ; toddieBti^^ 
atated expceaily to be teventy, ooinoide ezaeily widi the number 
In nee hf tibe same route at the pieaent da-y.* 
Growtii or Boman empire, gradnally exiendiiig its ineiiatible mle to 

^^^fy^ the eonfinea of A3»bia,fi»fcered and at firat increased die traffic of 
A^ia under fjie Arabian oanmos. The Nabatheana of Petra firospered. 
They were enabled to proaeonte, in oomparariTe peace and aeonritj 
their mercantile progects. HUitazy roads aided the commense. 
^som Ayla or iJmb% a great h%hway led to Pefcra, branch* 
rng off In coe djxection towards Gaia go the Medttemnean, 
and m the other towards Dama0ous.f Upon these lines arose 
large and thriving emporia. Stately and Inzuiioiis cities, from 
Damascus southward, emulated the magnificence of the queenly 
Palmyra. Modem traveUers," writes Heev», ''have brought 
to light the remains of the dties east of the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea (the ancient DecapoUs and Havra). ... the mag- 
nificent ruins of Gerasa (Dsiere8)4 Gadaxa, and Philadelphia 
(Amman), smne of which are little inferior to those of Palmyra. 
Decayed temples, colonnades, and amphitheatres, show the former 
grnn(!our and opulence <rf these cities, when they were the SOflts 
of the Indian -Arabian commerce.''§ Still faitlier south was the 
tike ancient Bo^^tra ; and beyond that Petra, Leuke Gome, and the 
other marts of the Nabatheans. It may safely be assumed that 
Mecca also, as the half way station between Yemen and Petra, 



* See Sprenfjer^s Mohammcul, p. 10, where the screnty stages ari- dctiiiled. 
^Hicophrastus iili>u gives some curious particolara regarding the troflic in 
ftaoldiioeiise, myrrh, and eiaria, witii Saba and Jifrwaoflefi (which cor* 
reiponda efiden% wah Hadhranmnt). JJearwi** JZm. vol. iLp 9& 

t Thtte were the roat^ ^ in use in Mahomet's time ihr Ihe Syiiia 
enravatx. Hflshiiu, the ^rpnt irraad&tihrar of Mahompt, died tii Ghar.Tia 
(Guzu), when uu a luercantilc expedition to Syria. llLs proiKrty was brought 
back from Uxencc Katib al Wdckidif p. 14; Spreager, p. 30. 

X See Oft hcMitifld dftgaerrotype views of Jeiaah, with its wildemsw of 

ruined columns pillars and teanplo^ in tiM iUnstiated edition of Amtt'f Etri' 
dtnce of Prophecy, published in 1848. 
§ Hmrm't A*. Ru. toL iL p. lia 
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flourished in a oomBpondiiig manner, and grew into a pofNikNia 

emporium. 

We hiivo already traced the history of Petra, with its aoapoft 
Ayla or Ak&ba, teom the Jewish monarchs to flie commeneenieiit 
of the Christian era. Under the auspices of Home, Petra rose, 
aloiag with her dependencies, to an incredible <^u]ence. Unheeded 
in the desert, and for centuries forgotten, the statefy ruins of the 
hill-^susirded city and its chiselled rocks still remain an evideooe 
that may not be gainsayed of the iiafjttty traffic onoe paanqg 
through the marts of Petra, of the prinoelj nugnifiocDoe of her 
merchants, of the tmih. of history, and of the unerring certainty of 
{HKifihetiodennnciation.* Pliny and Strabo both describe the city 
in ito unmistakeable features. Athenodoras the Stoic visited it, 
and related with admiration to Strabo his Mend the excellemse of 
the goT^nment under a native prince, and the security with 
which Romans nnd other foreigners resided there.f It need hardly 
be added that tins prosperity was entirely dependent upon the 
caravim trade, which at this entrepot changed carriage, and passed 
from the hands of the gouthcm to those of the northern merchants. 
To this cause Diodorus Siculiia attributes the superiority of the 
Nabatheaus over the other Bedouin tribes; — " Their commercial 
jnirsiiits," he says, "are the chief cause of their greater pros- 
perity. For many of tlie tribe follow the business of transporting 
to the Meditei'raneau, frankincense;, niyrrli, and other costly spices, 
which are transferred to them by the carriers from Arabia Felix.";}: 
Strabo also writes tliat the merchandise of the Arabian Gulph 
used to be transported from Leuke Come on tlie Ked Sea, to 
Petra; thence to Ehinocolura {Al Aruh), a town upon tiie Medi- 

* No better pniof of the nwnrailhNif fiiMlmeBt of tluie pvojpbedes ean 

be given thun that by Keith, in the oiitkin of his work above l efene d to^ in 
which modem art has been happily pressed into the service of prophecy 
to illustrate by photographic nketchcs the chief scenes of prophesied deso- 
lation. In the palmy days of its regal magnifiosocey wlw cotdd have 
Ibretold that Petra* Mcue afiperently behind its rocky emhattlwnenht, wonid 
have became utterly waste and desolate^ rather than Damoscos or any 
other city. 

t Strabo, xvi. 

% Sec Forster's Ai aliia, vol. i. 224. 
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Usttmtak\ sad ao to odier ports.* And Plmy notices l]ie double 
lODte which beforcated ftom Petm aortihwaid to Palmjn, and 
ivQstwaid to 6aza.f 

Eventual It WBB thus ^at, in the early part of the Clizistiaa esrai the 
Kome Nabatiheana reached the height of their glory, and extended ihem- 
the cararan selves noirtlkwaards into l^ri% and southwards towards the Hedjis. 

But the power of Borne, which had thus fosteicd the AraMan 
trade, eventually sapped the prosperity of the cazanrana of ihe 
Hedj&2s and of Pefera, by aobelitotiDg fat them transport by ship 
along the Bed Sea. 
Ancient remote Ismes there, is xeason to beliere that the 

£Se< n the Eg}T?tians held a trans-marine intercourse with the nations of 
^^Seaand jn^.j it has been clearly ascertained that at aome periods they 
manned fleets upon the lied Sea, and thus commmiicated with 
the flhorea of Arabia. § That there existed a direct trade be- 
tween Yemen and India from an early period is equally certain, 
^leaiking <^ Muza (or Mooha), the author of the Peripios says 

* Strabo, as above. 

f Uist. Nat. vi. 32. " KabatKi Arabia) popnlas," oppi'diim mclndant 
X^etnun nomine in convalle, *** circunulatinn montibus iuaccessis. Hue 
ooaTenSt atmmqne biTimn. eomm qai et Syria (a/ Syria;) Fahuyram petiere, 
et eamm, qui ab Gaia vemerniit.'' Vidt Hmm** Ju. Set, voLiLp.46j and 

Journ. Asiatique, vol. XT. p. 20. 

X See Ileeren^s Ees. Africa^ voL iL p. 273; and At. Mes. vol. iii. p. 407. 
, § Heeren's As. Res. voL iiL pp. 382, 405, anil ai>i)eiKljx C, p. 409. Tlio 
commerce, according to Anion (Feriplasj, was condacted by Arabian navi- 
gators aad traden, between Bkoacsh and Zangoebar. In leton ftrfiranldu- 
cenae andodier Arabian articlea, Ae pfodncts of India, &m described bj 
Arrian, were bartered. "Moreover indigenous productrons, sncli as com, 
rice, butter oil of sesanium, coarse and tine cotton poods, and cane 

honegr (jrwyor), are regularly exported from the interior of Ariaka (Coucan), 
and flma Biur^aia (Bioach), to the Opposite eoMt SomepartioiilKr Teflsels 
an pniposely destined for diis trade; others engage in it only at Occasion or 
opportnnity offers." Ueeren well observes, tluit tliis niivigation was entirely 
independent of the Greeco-Indian conunerce," and was in fact much earlier 
than it. Arrian adds: "This navigation was regularly managed," ie. 
acQOfding to die mamooiiB, which, by Hub alteraatioiis fteUUated the 
n HI ni cation. The butter js no doubt the oU of mUk noticed by CteoiaBm 
his Indica, c. xxii. and " answers to our ghi." Heeren's As. Hm, toL iiL p. 
407 i and Sitrenyer's Life of Mokammady p. 15, note 2. 
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lliat it **waB yMHj inhabited by Arab ddpoiman mi mUots, 
who mded to libe opponfte port of Bujgua (Bxoabh), wHih the 
pfoductioDi of Uicir natire ooontiy.*** 

So kag as titia aommaroe was ooafined to Indian Ocean, hm somnns 
and did not penetrate tiie Bed Sea, ft supplied material for the direct trade 
oan-rana of Temea and Petn^ and miniatered to the proaperity of Suez and 
the Aiab tribes. But Soman enoxgy naa not sataafied with this Kiyptiiii 
mediale eairiage. The enleipiridng merohanla of ibm day pro- ^'^^ 
jeoted a diieot traffic b^ween the porte of India and the Bed Sea 
itBclf ; and omting aside the Arabian camera with their inter* 
-rening harbo«ii9,t ihej landed the goods of India and of Temen 
at Araanoe or Cleopatris (our modem Suez), and at the other 
emporia on the Egyptian shore of the Sed Sea4 

This proved a fatal blow to the caravan trade of Arabia. The conaeqncnt 
speed| the ease, and the economy of the maritinie eommunication Anutia 
wete q^aiokLy perceived and taken adrar tn^^a of; while the slow, cwner trade; 
expenaiTe» and laborious desert route, with its whole system of 
carriage upon camels, fell into rapid and irretrierable disuse. 
The sea po rt towns of Yemeii alone retained somethiiig of their 
importance; the land commeroe gradually melted away; with it 
the merchant stations decayed, and at length became utterly desert. 
Such is the tale which the stately pillars and ruined palaces of 
Petra, of Jerash, and of Philadelphia, recite, after the lapse of 
sixteen oentnriee, to the wonder-^strioken traveller. 



•Paipk»,pf, 10-18; ^ ISn. Tid. lit pi 408. 

t Vide SjpfmgVf p. 1 5. Strabo, in bis aeeouit of the expedition of JEOiiis 
Gallus, after describing the former course of merchandise to Potra, adds — 
" Btit now it is mostly brouglit down the Nile to Alexandiia; for the products 
of AnibiA, Willi tliose of India, are carried to Myo* Hamo$ (a port on the 
WMtera ahmtt of the Bed Sea): then tnnsfiBcred by camds to O^rtos in the 
Theboid: and thence to Alexandria by the canal of the Nflfl.** Strabo Lib* 
XtL; vide Vorster's Geography of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 285. 

X We have an incidental confirmation of the European trade on the Red 
Sea in the time of Mahomet, in the shipwreck about ilie beginning of the 
leveDth eentniy of a Gieoian riiip off Jiddah. The wood was employed 
towards rebuilding tibe Ksaba, and the Captain, named B&cQm and described 
as ft Orcrinn merchant acquainted with architecttire, assisted in the work. 
KdtiO ai Wttckidi, p. 87 s fftASnti, p. 41 ; Tabari^ p. 73; Sprenger^ p. 84. 
t 
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hastened by Anotiicr «HUe Go-opented iHih tliu duoige. TheMth 
state of tbe rule of Conatnilanople no longer hdd the Aidb tribes in Aeck, as 
SSS^* the iron sceptre of Some had done. The Persien xnonardijy and 
its dependent Idngdoni H!ra, made constant inicede upon the 
Syrian frontier; and Sjris tbns became an arena ibr the ^ceqtusat 
stmggleB of the two empires. The Govenmient of northern 
Arabia fell into 'weahieBS and diaoigaalaation. NoIooigeraUzacted 
by the gains of commerce, ever and anon exposed to the inroad of 
Persian armies, the inhabitants of Petm and the other oommereial 
ports along the whdie Hne to Yemen, felt their natiTe love of free 
{Jj^gig^ and predatory li& retain with a fresh and nnoppoeed vigour, 
j^tvw^n QJadly casting off the restraints of walls and the frrmalitjr of 
^ settled habits, Hmef again roamed, aa their fathers before them 

had roamed, the true sons of the desert. 
tbeMtin A ehange so vital and so wide s p rea d as tiie diyii^ up of the 
commoniai faXL clUTent of merdmndiae, wiuoh from time immemorial had 

statlAii!; a.s 

for Yemen fertilized the peninsula by its perennial stream, and tlie fall and 
abandonment of populous cities that were solely d^endwt thereon, 
must needs have been foUowed by mneh distress, and by political 
movements both radical and extensive, iJiroughoat Arabia. Besides 
the imposing mins from Petra to Damasons still meet the 

eye, thore were no doubt farther south many other scenes of like 
desertion and misery. It is probable that the disappearance ci 
snoh tribes as the people of Ad and Tham^d (attributed by tradi- 
tion to divine vengeance), may be due to this cause. Both lay to 
the north of Mecca in the direct line of the traffic,* and both 



* This has been g^factorily diown by Sprengcr. Life ofMaJtomef, p. 13. • 
The two tribes were rclatc<1 to one another boA by blood and by position. 
The Thamudites certainly inhabited the valley of Hgr» betve«ii Medina and 
^yxia. J9t«MiiM;p.a99, Wehavttal80«faetesliaionyorTab«ri«iidGbaaa]i 
fat pladng the Adites north of Meoea, tad near the OliamckliteflL I do 
not at all follow C. de Perccvars theory of the Adites. The Thamudites 
are apparently the same })<K>ple as arc mentioned nndcr a similar name by 
Diodorus Siculus and Ptolemy; the latter places them near the Nabatheaos. 
Thej are also probably the same tribe as ftunidied the EqHxtet Saraeem 
Thamudfni, who were i>osied under the conmiander of Egypt, and stationed 
in Palestine. Thoy lived in alK)d('S hewn, like those of Petrn. ir the rocks 
of tbe valley of Hyr, where they killed the camel of the Prophet b^lih, sent 
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» 

irould mSeit item its stoppage. Odber AiJam^ ftaf of droi^lit or 
of tempest may have been superadded; and ibllowing) perh^, 
vpoai some impioiu act (possibly the contemptacnu or iujurioiu 
treatme&t of a Jewish teacher or Chiiatiaii missionary), would be 
oonstraed bj fhe saperstHioiis Arabs into narks of the wratih of 
God,* and tiins oome to be regarded as the cause of a dovnftl 
reaUy owing to the ftifaire of mercantilfe resonroes. Sbnilar 
distress, £>Ilowed by depopaUition, by emigration, or by Hie adop- 
tion of Bedouin far settled habits of life, resolted SKxre or less 
thronghoat Arabia. Yemen and Hadhramant, as the great 
southern terminus of the lines botib towards the Persian Gnlph 
and the Mediterranean Sea, suffered from the entire and fttal dis- 
mption of tiieir meroantile rebtions. Whole tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs from the neighbourhood, with Untax herds of camels, had 
been wont to receive constant anpkymait in the carriage of the 
merchandise, and a lax^ stationary population had grown np, 
equally though indirectly, dependent on the same trade. The 
business which had for ages supported ti&e earner bribes now 
utterly ceased, and with it the income of the ov er gr o wn cities. 
The Bedouin oaimers betook themselyes without diffioulty again 

to reclaim tlicm. Coran, vii. 74, &c. Both lie and ITud, (the in'Opliet re- 
jected by tbe AdUes,) were jfOseMy Jewish wamsam or Chrutian evan- 
gelists. 

* Tlie supentitioo (tf MahMnet is Ohutnted by liis pajssage throngh thia 
Tdley, in his ezpedElioa to TMbnk. And when Hahometreaehed the thUcj 

of Hijr, he alighted there and pitched his camp, and the j^coplo drew water 
from the ft)untiiiiis. And ^vllen it was even, the prophet said, ' Drink not of 
the water of this place, not even a drop; and perform not your ablutions 
wiHt it; asd die donc^ that ye hate kneaded thnewiditgiTe it to the eamels, 
cat not cf it; and let no one of jofa go latA <it (tut camp this njgfat, anleBa 
he Iiiivc a companion witli him. And tlicy obeyed, excepting two men; and 
one of them had his neck wrenclied hy tlie way, and the other wa^! carried 
by th*i winds and caat upon the two hilL) of the Bani Tai. And it v/m told 
Mahomet; and he said, * Did not I prohSrft yon from going oat alone, any 
one witliont his companiOli?' And he prayed for the man whoie nedc was 
injured, and he was cured, and the Bani Tai returned the other man." 

It is aaid that as Mahomet passed by the valley of Hijr, he wrappc<1 his 
cioflieB orer his mouth, and urged on his camel, and said, ** Enter not Uie 
houMsof die tiaiisgzesiors, esoeptweephigflbrte lest yon 
whidk overtook then." IiMmi,^9M, 



cxI Diaorgamzatum jiroduced bj/ th* [ummwcnoii. 

to Apomad Jiib. Biitdie setl^popiihttonlMd uomidbxttgoiine; 
ibqr mm farced hy tihe nefindtim of « ftai-fiiiKng etipbal and 
liotuljxgiowiiig waDft, to nugnte in qpert of » Jew «rer-«loGkel 

OODIltly** 

The failure To tfus ctxm nu^ be attributed tbe vaal emigmtiona wMeh, 
the probable early in tiie Chriafciaa era,aet northwarda from amcngat ilia toem- 
^^enil-° ing population of Arabia FeUz. With tberaniftof fheaenugratoiy 
HaS^mMi? movementoi'lihe atodent of Uie early hiatoij of Arabia u familiar. 
BortbwKds. Tbcy zeplemabed the desert willi new ttibeacf voamiiig Bedonina, 



* There ia a Tery remarkable passage in the Ck>ran bearing on the cessa- 
tiott of tnffle betwMa Temn and Syria. *»Tlie tribe of Baba" an the 
*a1ifiWtaa# of Tobml 

Twn p'nrr1':'ns on the right har'f ^ti;1 on thf ifft : 

•* Jbttt of the proTlslon of your Lo. d ujiU tjivc umnka unto him ; the cmintry is goodly, and 
the Lord fbrghring." 

But tliqr toned aiUe, vhenfore Wb sent upon them the flood of AlJrmi 

AaA Wm dumged for them their two gudena so that they bor« Uttar frntt, and the tama- 
iUk, and some few Jujube trees. 

ThuaWs rewarded them hecwuwtbejweraoagnUflfiili whskl do Ws reward aoy (thna) 
tutUwiiiicrataftdt 

And Wb placed between them and the cities which "We hare blessed (i.e. Syrial, i'if ? at 
eMr diftanoes. and Wb fixed therein (coawnteiU) ^ifes ; aajrlag, Tnud thtrtbn dvrmg th^ 

Bot they said, Lord.' put greater distanett bettM M (Ouitagei <fi ow Journeys. 
And they injored themselves, and Wb made them, a prorerh, and dispersed them with « 
total dispersion. 

YvOj in. tbii ttun la a «igB anio avefj m ttak Is pMaut and grateful. 

Sura, xsaIt. 15-19. 

The Merchants of Yemen repined at the short and easy stapes between 
their own country and Syria, and desired to double them up, so as to get 
tbeir goods conTeyed cheaper by having fewer stages to pay for. Whers* 
fcre the Lord desttoyed tibe intarreDiag cilka indeecl aoeording lo flieir wM>» 
bnt at the same time dried up their trade, and "dispersed them with a total 
dispersion." Here we have the catastroiihc traeed to a cause which had no 
possible '^£ect in bringing it about. It was probably the perception or 
a|iiv«heasio& that didr ande was Ming, whidi led to dei^ 
the stagM^ and llioaby vednce Iheir nomber aad tibe oonaciquent ooit of 
the trip. 

The nhnvp 'ieems a more natural interpretation than that of the commen- 
tators who, trauslating the petition " Lord I lengthen otu ^umeys" UteraUy, 
aaoribeit '*to covetcNunuNs, that the poor being obliged to be longer on the 
load, they might make greater advantage in letting oat thdr cattk^ and 
loniiahing the tmT«i]«r wiOi proviaoaa." Sabti»bo9^ 
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while they brou^to xnasjrof l3b% oentnilaiid northern cities large 
Iwnds of immigrants, clamorous for a wttlenent in thdr vicinity^ 
and ready if refused to extort it by force. From the great family 
of CiHliiM (descended from CahtAn), the Azdite branch supplied 
to Mecca the tribe of the Khozda^ and to Medina the Aua and 
Khazraj, while to Syria it gave the djrnasty of Ghattdn* Another 
branch of the same stock sent forth to Hira tba Toyal lineage of 
the Lakhmite tribe; to Central Arabi» the fiunous nomad race of 
KiJtda, who long held the supremacy there: to Northern Aral>ia 
tlic Bmi Tai, and to Najrftn the Bani Madhij. The family of 
Hmi/ar again (descended likewise from Caht^), furnished, 
through the line of Codhda, the Bani Kalh to Diimat al Jandal; 
and tlie Bani Odzra, Johma, end other important tribes to the 
north of the peninsula, Irac and Mesopotamia. These aie but a 
amall specimen of the multitudes which this mighty movement 
cast forth from the south, and caused to take root in the central or 
nortinem districts of Arabia. The exodus long continued, vntil 
the popnlatictt at ]aita4|Q>ted itself to the natoral reoonroeBof the 
country. 

While the stations and emporia between Syria and B&bal Man- Likely «iimi 
dab decayed or disi^psiredi while Yemen and Pctra rendered up 
tiie irhole or a large portion of their inhabitants to the desert, 
Mecca, the important Ii.-ilf-way mart upon the great western line, 
could not escape its share in the calamity. What happened in 
other quarters took jtlace also there, though upon a reduced scale. 
Numerous families descended from Adnftn (the remote ancestor of 
the Coreish) were compelled from time to time to migrate towards 
the East. Among these are to be found many of the important 
tribes of Najd (as the Ghatafduy Sulaim, Hawdziuj the Bant Bakr 
and Bani TaghUhy the Mozeina., and the Bani Tnmim), which 
afterwards played a conspicuous part in the history of the penin- 
sula. It may be concluded that, at this period, Mecca lost the 
consequence which, as the ancient Macoraba, it poss-essed, and 
dwindled down into an insignificant village. Deserted by so many 
of its native tribes, it fell a prey (as will be shown in the succeed- 
ing chapter) to the attack of successive invaders from the south. 
But it possessed, in its shnne and universally recognized worship, 
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a principle (unknown at Petra or Palmyra) of life and pro^fperity, 

wiuoh enabled it to survive the fail of commerce. Gradually it 

recororad from the shock ; and, in the middle of the fifth century, 

Cauaif a naiiTe of Coieisbite lineage, again enlaiged its limits 

cleared away the encroaching shrubs, and haTBBg reclaimed many 

branches of the Coreishite tribe from the nomad habits into 

which they had fallen, resettled them in their ancient township. 

Though no longer placed on one of the highways of the world, 

Mecca still carried on a local and limited trade in grain and 

leather, in spices and in dried fruits, with Syria and with Yemen ; 

and this commerce contributed, with the national pilgrimage to 

its shrine, to restore it to a permanent though reduced importance. 

Such may probably have been the early history of Mecca.* 

Mftdiiia. The importance of Mcdtna (never very great till the Hegira) 

was less alfectcd than Mecca by the cessation of commerce, 

because it lay some w ay to tlie east of tlie h\<rh road of the Syrian 

caravans, and it posse.s.sed a more fertile soil on Avliicli to fall back. 

Gradual Lone before Mahomet ain^eared, Arabia had recovered Irom the 

reodjiutment ° . i i i 

ofcommer* imsettlement whicli the threat change in the traflic of Asia Avith 
dalnlattoDs. . 

Europe Lad occasioned, and her internal relations had adju^ted 

themselves to the lower level of prosperity on which she was to 
stand;— until a new and unexpected fortune should invest her 
with a lustre unparalleled in her previous annals, and cause the 
treasures of the world again to How (not now as the exchange of 
commerce, but as the tribute oi" suj)remacy) in a grateftil and 
continuous stream towards the cities of the sacred Hejaz. 

* There is nothing in AnluAa txaditiou (excepting the Twaea of the 
Coraii jnst quoted) bearing apim <he eanae to which I haire here attributed 

the migrations from Yemen anrl Mecca. Tlic ancient mercantile prosperity 
is, from its great antiqnity, unknown to niitive soTirrcs; the eomnierciai 
cliauge was too slow, and itti HrHt rusults too gradual, olxicuro, and imper- 
ceptible to the lodcuHHi of the day, to become Ae subject of tndition, 
whidij^ general aetaes onlj upon tangible eventa and actions such as are 
nppnrcnt on the surface. The emigrations hcinfr nccasioned by an im])nlse 
loiifi at work, but not patent on the surface at any particular point, were 
-ascribed to other events, which might indeed have formed concomitant 
influences or praximate caaaea (as the iqiprehended breach of the dam 
at Mareb, internal fliimwiiriim, ftC;) but urc utterly inadequate alonCi and 
in thttttselveB, to aeeosat for so general and continued a moTement 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



Atii»'Mdhmiuian History of Ara^bia, from i^M Stmrm preserved to 

us hy Mahometmi TrcuiUtton. 

In this cliapter I propose, from tlic native tradition of the Object of u» 
country, to trace nearly to the era of I.slaui the history of the 
%'arious tribes of tlie peniTisnfn, — their rise, their progress, tlieir 
pr^ition in tlie sixth century; and in conchision, to review the 
liiciiities and the obstacles presented by the social and political 
circumstances of iVrabiato the spread of the new religion. In the 
attempt I shall borroAv largely from the admirable work of 
Caussin de Perceval, in which he lias vnth incredible learning and 
labour, and much success, detailed the steeps by which the inde- 
pendent and hostile firagments of Arabia became one great aad 
irresistible nation.* 



* Ef!sai sur VHistoire des Arahes avant L' Islamisme^ Pendant L'Epoqus 
de Mahomet, et jusqv'a hi r^hiction Je toutcs hs trihus fsom h hi Musubmne. 
Far A, P. Ccatssin de Perceval, Profesaeur d'Arabe au Coil^e Ro^ de 
Frmee. TrmsTamn. Paris, 1847-8. 

]£ Camsin de PeraeTal has in these TolnmeB traced the histoij of the 
Arabian tribes and States, from the earliest glimmerings of Mahometan 
tradition, to the period when the whole were united tinder tlic banner of 
Islam. Throwing together the multitadiuous and often discrepant gene- 
alogies, and aaomtnta of individiials and of tribea» he has colhited the 
serenl steps of rarious lines, noting at what pmnts they meet, end where 

the tradition of events disjtrovcs or corroborates the tmdition of names. 
The result of his investigations is exhibited with great ingenuity and 
clearness, in iifteeu tables or genealogical trees, in which the descent of 
the chief tribes and most ftmons penonages of the Feninsnla is traced 
up, with the apptvodmate era of each generation, to the most remote period 
for which tradition fnrnisVics authority. These tiil)les add much to the 
value of the book, for the mind of the ordinary reader is bewildered ^ith 
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Before proceeding to the task it will be mefbl ta note the cut* 
lines and dbief geogra|^caI features of the peninsula. 
The penln- Arabia is commonly described as a triangnlar omtinent, lumnff 

gala may b« , 

deacTiix'd us a right angle at B AV^ al Mandeb; but it u more nataiml and con- 

ao irrci^uiAr 

parallel- T0iueiit to oonsider it as an irregular parallelogram approachiiig 
to rectangular, which, if we detach the province of Om^ project- 
ing towards Persia, it will be found to resemble. A line drawn 
down the Euphrateey from a point abore the ancient Babylon, and 
akirting the southern shore of the Persian Gnlph and the bound- 
arj of Om^ till it meets the Indiaa Ocean, will give the eastern 
side of the %ure: the corresponding parallel on the west runs 
from Suez, or from Al Arish on the Mediteiranean, to the Straits 
of B&b al Mandeb. Each line stretches over ei^teen degrees of 
latitode, and extends for a length of thirteen or fourteen hundred 
milea. The northern side is formed by a line drawn from Sues 
in a north-easterly direction till it meets the Euphrates, a distiUMse 
of about six hundred miles; and forms the ill-defined Isoundaiy 
contested by the roving tribes o£ Axabia and the sedentary 
inhabitants of Syria. The southern parallel is the shore washed 
bj the Jitdiaa Ocean. The length of the parallelogram lies dii^ 
gonally across the meridian; and it is broader at the ^outh western 
extremity than on the opposite aide, where the Euphrates, bjr its 
western bend, narrows the Syrijin confine. 
Longitudinal Aloug ^o westem line washed by the Bed Sea, runs a chain of 
*^ lofty mountains. It takes its rise in l^nna and, forming the hig^ 
land to the east of the Dead Sea, sweeps south to Mount Sinai and 
th^ce to the Straits of Bd,b al Mandeb, where it dips into the 
Indian Ocean, again to re-appear on the shores of Africa. The 
range follows closely the line of the coast, from whence the mariner 
sees its dismal and repnkiTe rocks of reddish sandstone and 
poiphyry, at times pressing near enough to be laved by the waters 



the mnze of collateral fay^'Uf^ and tribes croisiag and re-cros^uag each 
other's path. 

I am BOt aware tbat the iafiovmatidik given in GL de Pefoavsl't two fint 

Tolnmes is anywhere aTailable to the English reader in a oranflflte and 

digested form ; and T !mvc therefore deemed it the more nccesf ary ta give 
as much detail in the narrative as this object of the chapter would admit of. 



ArabicL 



czlr 



of the Bed Sea, at timea reoeding ao aa to farm a broad margin of 
loir land. The Ifitter ia atyled the Tehftnuu Tmauu 
From the oentre of thia great chain ia tiuown off at I'^tTmiitfMdt- 



angles a mowitain range called the Jebd Axed, uriiioh traTeraea 
the pftninanla^ parallel with ita northern and aoattiem boondariea. 
It Tuia fiom Tftjif in the Tidnity of Mecca, towarda Deiftjeh and 
the Persian Chilph, and thua dividea Arabia into two equal balvea. 
Another diain, the Jebd Shamn^, nina eaat and weat between 
the Gvlph of Akabaand the month of the Enphrataa; and a third 
nnitea the eaatem portioiia of both the latitudinal rangea. The 
apace between theae monntaina ia oompriaed in the diatrict of 
Ki^d, and forma a vaat ezpaoae of lofij country, abntting upon 
the mountain chain of the Bed Sea, and aloping downwarda to die 
Persian Gulph. 

Between Najd and the Bed Sea ia situated the mountaanoua TheflVk. 
region of the Hcgdz,* inohiding both* Medina and Mecca. The 
main longitudinal range here liea &r back from the coast, at a 
distance perhapa of a hundred milea, and ia in aome plaoea of 
great elevation; but the intenral u filled with lessor diains rising 
from the shore, one above another, with alternate vales or Wddies, 
until the graoite^oieated peaka of the chief range overtop the 
idiole. The traveller from the weat who baa toiled up the weaiy 
aacoit, finda to hia surprise that, inatead of a aimilar deolivily on 
the other aide, be has only reached tiie level of ihe grand plttteau 
or steppe of Coitral Arabia, whidi stretches away towards the east. 

The southern half of the peninsula is divided into two parts, rmm. 
The western quarter comprises the hilly but fertile Yemen. 
Pereunial streams here flow from the mountains to the sea, watar- 
ing the .rich oom-fielda and plantations of oofiee, and justifying 
the title ,of Yemen' aa the guden of Arabia. Tforthwaids are 
KhanJdn, Najrin, and other districts, which partake more or less Khaui m, 
of the same character. The eaatem division, lying between theae ^"^^ ^' 



* That is "the barrier," aa Ijlng between Yemen and Syria; or the 
frontier between the nortlieni and aoathem mercliants. C di Perceval, 
ToL i. p. 2} Sprtngei'e Mohammed, p. 14. Burton inclines to another 
meaning, vis., the ceXUgiUtd by monntauna," toL it pu 165. 
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ooontriea and OmAn, is almost unknown (if we except its lofty 
and pfeeipitoos coast)) and is supposed to be entirdy desert 
Arid and AUbcngb Arabia is not greatly infeiior in extent to India, yet it 
cimn!ft!>rof docs oot posscss a single navigable river; and, instead of a wide 
e^Mnse of alluvial calliv;ui n, it exhibits for the most part a 
barren and dreary waste of rock and sand. Most of ^e streams 
lose thonselves in the sandy plains^ and never reach the sea, 
excepting when swollen by heavy and oontinaed rain. T]ni!=; 
the country is marked by fi equent water courses, whidi, though 
generally dry, ofl^^en indicate by stones and boold^ scat te red 
in their broad !u 1 sandy beds the violence and vohune of the 
occasional floods.* Along such channels there is sometimes at 
a little depth a stratum or under current of water, breaking oat 
here and there in wellsi and supporting an extended strip of trees 
Tte iraMto and vegetation. These are the Wadies or Oases of the desert 
which, constrasting with the wild bleak wilderness around, charm 
the traveller with «ua unspcaTcable freshness and verdure. 
Order In tracing the tangled thread of the history of this great penin- 

u[?fo!iowi"g sula, it will tend to perspieoily if wo follow first the fortune of 
chapter. Hiinyar dynasty in Yemen, then advert to the outlying kiug^ 

doms of Hfra and Ghass&n, and finally sketch the position of the 
central tribes, and of the two cities INTecca and Medina, in which 
the future interest of our story will maialy be concentrated. 



Sectioh L 

Yefnen and the Himyaiiie Dynasty. 
The history In the first chapter I have referred to the national tradition and 

of Yemen, in 

of toKrip"*^ poetry of the Arabs, and have admitted that with respect to genea- 
UMi^atemii logical and phylarchical events, their reminiscences have peculiar 



* From the absence of any English name §ot these ehaimels Burton 

applies the Sicilian appellation Jiumara to them. In India the word NaUah, 
and in the vkinitr of the HirmhD/at the local term Rio, gives thr snme 
signification. In Arabiu the commuu name is nuuyai or masiiah (from sayt) 
place of a flood or tonenL See Air«m'« Meeea amlMedbM, vol L p. 
36B. 



CHir. n.] rSMMm. oxhrii 

olaims upon our belieif.* In the case of the Himyar empire in the hiKii«r chaa 
south of Aiabia there is, besides theee sources, ground for believing ^st ol 
diet mitional events were chronioled by inscriptions, and thenoe 
incorporated in the traditional accounts of the Avab historians. 
It is thus poBCible for the history of the Hiniyar djnuty to 
ascend far above that of the Abahaniic tribes, which wee dsfien- 
dent solely on oral tradition. 

The reader bus probably followed with interest and curiosity riieae 
the successive discoveries of Himysr vziluig at San&, Hisn al noTnoi'*^"* 
Ghorab, Khariba, and Mlieb. These were ancient seats of ffim- 
yarite rule; and as we are assured that the nation was acquainted 
wiih letters and far advanced in civilization and opulence, it cor- 
responds certainly with our natmal expectation thM we should 
find in the neighbourhood permanent memorials of ancient great- 
ne^, " graven in the rock with a pen of steel." Notwithstanding 
many learned and ingenious attempts to unravel them inscriptions 
no certain clue has yet been found. In a few words, indeed, 
resemblance may be traced to ancient names in the Himyar 
dynasty ;^ but the foundation is £ur from being broad enongb to 
buUd any sure theory upon. 

Still there remains the indisputable fact that events of some but known i» 
description, and most likely tlie names of the ancient kings of jjumMtMi 
Yemen, were tints recorded. It i"? r\ho certain that, at the time of J^******"* 
the Mahometan coiKjuest, there were alive upon the spot inliabit- 
ants versed in the llimyar alphabet, and able to communicate the 
meaning of the inscriptions to the curious inquirer. Wlieretore, 
although the knowledge of the Musnad character became rapidly 
extinct, and we nowhere read of any native history of Yemen,^ it 
is yet highly probable that the early Mahometan writers had the 
ready means of decyphcring the numerous inscriptions, and with 
the aid of local tradition of framing therefrom a chronicle of the 
names and of some the aots of the kings of the Himyaiite line. 



♦ Vide above, chap, i., canons I. d, and III. e, \^^. Iv. & Ixxxiii. 
f See instances given by M. G. de Perceval, vol. i. pp. 90 & 111. 
X U&tuza mentioni an ancient history of Yemen: bqt he means no doubt 
an ancient Mahometan Hi^ftorv. 
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These Bomces of in&nnatiaii nnut howew at llie best have 
ant iijirratlve been verj imperfect. Hie nwrteriale presented to na bj the Arab 
H aho^t^ historians are so doubtful and discrepant that M. C. de Percevaly 
from Aucil after »traordinaij pains to reduce them to an umfi)rm nanatirei 

admits that they are inrolred in " a profound unoertainl^.*'* 
CAhtAnAM The first of the Yemen dynasty is ihe great CAHTlir.f Tocal- 
<m]ate the en at which he lived, we nmst note the number of 
goieralions betwem him and Dzu Nowis, Ihe last of the Himyar 
race. As adjusted by M. C. de P^oeval, they amount to thirty- 
nine; which, at tlurly-three years to a geneimtiottj gires an 
interval of 1,287 years. Now the birth of Dzu Nowfts may be 
placed approzimatiyely at 460 A.D.; so that the oa of OahtAn 
would by tliis calculation be carried back to 827 B.G. 
Calculation WheD, however, the descent is followed by another line, that of 

\tj the lines . . ' 

of cah! An Cahldti the brother of Himyar, and also by the separate Himyarite 
Stem of CodhdOf we find only irom tmr^-three to thirty-six gene- 



* L r^gne une profonde incertitude sor I'histoire (le« SaWeus issuu de 
Tectan, appel6 OahtaiiMies par les Aiabes. Bea traditioiu Tagnea, dea 
llates de rois qni ne concordcnt pa4 tontes entres elles et offrent des lacnnes 

manifestos, des g<5n^alogies interrompnes ou douteases, tela 8ont les docn- 
ments que lea ^crivains orientaux nou prdeentent. Avec d'aassi faibies 
dlemeata pour reconstiteiir une histoire, on ue peat eap^r de parvenir a 
la T6it& Peat £tre, aa moina, n'eat^ paa impoMlble d*«ttain<be a la vrai- 

aemUancc. Je nVtends pas nes pretentions au dcl& de ce teime." Vol. i. 

p. 47. BI. C. de Pcrecval does not pretend to pre ns from gnch (loulitful 
materials the truth, but uulj a likely approximation thereto. He has fully 
reaBied these modest preteiudoiu. 

t The names which connect the succession, or are cmT leading importance, 
are giren in capitals. The same eonne win be obaerred thronglunit) 
specialty as legarda the liiie of Mah<»iief s foreflithen. 

^ If. GL de Peroeral ealenlatai tliixty>fiiree years to a gmeratloii, ex- 
cepting where the exacCpetiod is known hy historical fuc t or ajpnehroilismi 

but he admits that thirty years would, in cforieral, «;nffic e for an Arnh pfene- 
ration. Vol. i. p. 248, note 1. Sprenger allcjws three generatiom* to 100 
years; he admits that " this is somewhat too high in ordinary cases," but 
has adopted the ealcolatioii, hecanae some of Mahomef a progeniton were 
begotten at na advanced age, which has raised the average interval 
between the soocesaiona immediately precedoog. Anatk JownuJ, No. 
ccxxL p. 349. 
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zatkms between Gaihtftn and Mahomet;* and ^ah ircmld bxlng 
closer to 110 tiie era of Gahtfta hy two or diree oentnnei. In 
fepvonr of tfie more modem era lliere are the nnoertamties and 
discrepanoes In the Yemen succession : for it is possible that 
difierent and contemporaneoas branches have been confused and 
xepresented as one continuous line.t moire likelj 

from the yearning of the Mahometan writers after extreme anti- 
qnitjr, and their desire, by protracting the gonealogieSy to oonneot 
them with the Mosaieai record. 

Whichever line be adopted, we may, with tolerable confidence 
plaoeliie age of Caht&n between ihe years SCO B.a and 500B.C. ^dt^vftb 

* See Tables ii. and iil toI. i. of M. C. de Pereett^ ' Hie lUllowillg ear- 
tailed abstract will explain the text more dearly:— 

<Uniir. 
I 
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(85 or 86 gerurcUUmt MMmni. Atu, 
from Cahtdn to 



* 



Mahotntt, Le, {About 38 gen^ 

to 670 AJ>.) rationt by thU 

line are mckoued 
between tlte eras 
^ Cahtdn and 
Mahmnti.y 

f M. C. de Perceval admits that firom the iuiperfection of his materials 
he has fteqtienily been obliged, by a reference to die genealogical Unes of 
descent, to suppose lacunie in the reigns, and vice versa. Thus, about the 
time of Abd Shams n. the sixteenth ])riiice of the line, a pap has been 
discovered of several names in the royal line, as we learn hy comparing it 
with the genealogiesl tireet. 

The lines of CahUn and CodhAa were pieserved memorker; while the 
line of Hlmyar was reeordtd at least by hiseriptioiis, and is likely therefore 
to be more complete. 
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It is this Cahtan whom Mahometan writers have identified with 
Joktdn (Yeotftn)^ the iixth from N oah ; but the identificatioii it 
one flf those eztraragant fictions which the followeia of LbUhh, in 
^eur zeal to accommodate Arab l^end to Jewish scripiuiey have 
made in defiance of the most vident impiobafaililj, and the grosa- 
est anachroniAins.* 

CabtAn Gahtdn was succeeded by his son Tahob, who ezpdkd or 
and his * 
dtKMdants. destroyed the Adites, consolidated the empire of Yemen, and gave 

to bis brothers Omdn and Hadhramaut (the story is perhaps a 

myth) the goremment of the two countries thenceturward called 

by their names. TAidb b^got YaAl\)ob; and Yaalyob, Abd Shams 

Saba the Great. 

AtdSkam Abd Shams Saba is said to have been the founder of the oity of 

bund* Ittreb 

ttrS«te,aiM} M^b or Saba, represented by classical writers, under tlie name 
d«n. of Mariabaj as the capital of the Sabeans, and situated upon a 
mountain. He also constructed or repaired the famous lake- 
embankment {Sadd Mareli) in the vicinity of that city i-'remains 

of it being traceable at the present day.f 

* Tbe snowing passage ftom M. 0. de Feroe?al is In complete aoeord- 
aiuie with this view^'Il ne paiatt ppint que, ches les premiferes 11 est 

exists aucune tradition nationale relative a la filiation de Cahtan. Cost 
dcpais l'Tslami«mc settlement, quaiul les Arabes out eommence a recaeiilir 
les souvenirs de leur histoire, et a les comparer avec let t^mignages de la 
BXh, que la plopart des eedTaias otientanz out identifl€ Osb^ avec 
Yectan, fils d'He^ber." Vol. i. p. 39. In the next page, however, he adds 
that, thoiijili the identity of Joktan with Cahtan i,s not <kMnoii?trable, 
it may yet be plausibly entertained, but only on the supposition that an 
iudefiiiite number uf uukuuwu geuerations iut«rveued betweeu Caiitau aud 
the descendants named by tradition as his sons. Bat it appean to me not 
onlythat the identity cannot he proved, hut that it cannot be maintained 
as even possible- It is utterly incredible that the name of Yectan, belong- 
ing to a period twenty centuries before our era, should have survived so 
many ages, and been reprodeced in the eighth century B.C. as tliat of an 
historical peifonage, vdiile sD that intarvenes is blank. Tbe dieHun of 
Mahometan tradition on the subject is plainly of no more value than that 
of any speculator or scriptural harmonist of the present day. It is no 
bettor than that of the Medina party, who tried to prove that Cahtan was 
a descendant of Tshmael, and tiietefoie liad no connection with Teetia. 
KAHb al WAskteS, p. 96lj$ M,ad$ Pennaly rol L p. 89. 

t Others attribute its construction to the Adites, (3/. C. de Perceval^ 
vol. i. pp. 16>53) in which case Abd Shams may only have repaired it. ia 
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Among tlM SOBS of Abd Shams Saba an the two famous mm^ar and 
patriaiohs, HnirAX and CiBLiH, the sires (ss tiadition has ii) tit!*iafhc^ 
the vbole Aiab progeny. Their birlli, aooording to the Tsrietj 
of opimon above ezpreasediooouzted from 400 to 700 B.C. The 
pore races from thia descent are termed MuMba; those mixed MutdHbu 
with aapposed Ishmaeilite blood, Muridribot.^ ^ngortba. 

The dbildrea of Himyar are marked bj their oomparatively The cliildrea 



settled habits. Thej lived ohieflj in eities, and aoquired &e 
civifiaed manners and tastes of an urban life. Bat the descend- ^om '^yur 
ants of Gahlftn, acomiiig the restrictions of place and the g^if. ^^^^ 
imposed wants of a sedentary residence, betook themselveB to the 
free and wandering oconpations of the Bedouin. 

A different speech distingaished the two races. The Eimiifante 
was spoken in the towns of Yemen, and was eaxXy provided with 
an alphabet. The AnAk of the Cahl&nite tribes (acquired by 
UieiT intermiztnre with the Abrahamic tribes of the north) did not 
possess the advantage of writing, apparently, till near the time of 
Mahomet.f The Bedouins alone cnltivated poetry, and that only 
in the Arabic language. We meet with no traditkm mentioning 
a aingile ooi^lrt compoeed in the Himyar tongue.| 

dealing with such remote facts, we cannot do mure than conjecture. For 
an aceofnat of the niiiiB see the inteiesfiiig JSabfKwi (Ttm vojrat^e a MMb 
(JSand) daiu P Arabic meridionals entrepris en 1843, par M. Arnaud; Joumat 
AsiatiquetFevr. Mars \Bi5; and the remarks of M.Frtsjit l, Ihid. September 
and October, 1845. The great dam is an hour's distance from Mareb, 
p. 242. 

* See W«it§ Mtbammed, p. S; and M, C. ds ParMvoJ^ voL i p. 7, where 
the third, or oiern^rndf dawgiTea bjr the Arabe, rix. ArSbOfin noted as con- 
sisting of indigenous tribes, such as the Amnlica, Aditcs, Thamiid, Jadis, 
Tasin; — who, it is heW. became extinct, but more likely merged into the 
luorc powerful Mutdi-iba and Musidriba tribes. The three terms arc only 

different forms of the same word t-.^. Yarob, the name of Catunn's 
SOD, is from the same root. The Arabs may either be really called after 
ea hiatotlcalpenonage so named; or, which is likelier, the duxacier and 
name may be mytiiologieal, qrmholiaing the rMelred <^nn2<ni of Uie 
descent of the various Arab tribes from a common aacestor, who was 

thence styled by them Yarob. 

f See above, uote 2, p. riii, chap. i. 

I The Kmyarite wss jnlbtUfy tiie fatdigenoiB toi^ of all the races 
descended fnm Cshtlai hut in the ease of thetribes migrating notthwafds, 
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tlwlWtat. From Himyar» fifte^ or twenty reigns, vaguely and dimly de- 
scribed, and some even of doubtful existence, may be passed over.* 
We then come to that portion of the Himyarite line known 
as the illasirious dynasty of the ToB£AS,t and enter on a period 

it probabW became aasimilKted wUli Ae Abraluuiue Arabic from inter- 
course with the Abrahamie tribes. There are a variety of traditions 
regai^g the pTevalence of the two languages in YeTnen. Cnf. M. C. de 
Perceval vol. i. pi>. 8, 50, 56, 79. The Mahometan theory, tliat all the 
aborigines (Ariba) spoke Arabic, and that Ydrub introduced it into Yemen, 
are eYidentij grounded on the etymological meaning of die words. Alater 
king ifl said to have introdnced die Himyar tongne into Yemen " apm 

dieAzabie," <Uj^\ ^ Hji^^ J^*^^ -as if die 
Arabic had been die vemacnlar. Bnt die ocpresdon may refer to the 
eoart laagoage of lOxeb, which pwliapa r^eatedly changed at variooB 

times. 

The fortuitous discovorv' of Himyar inscriptions at various places in a 
character hiihcrtu unknown, and the fortonate recognition of an Arab MS. 
on the Himyar alphabet, give hopes thai somediing may hereafter be de* 
ciphered froin mch nionnnieiltS} bat up to die present time little more has 
been identifieii than a few nnmes, niid those uncertainly. The iocnbradona 
of Mr. Forstcr on ihh subject are ingenious but fanciful. 

The usual mode of writing is from right lo left; but iometiaiea the 
boustropMon style is used. The letters are all separate, and the words 
disjoined by a vertical bar. Journal AsiatiquefDecemhor 1838, and Sep- 
tember nnd October, 1845; M. C. de Perceval^ vol. i. p. 79. The Maho- 
metans do not appear to have known much of the language; some saying 
that die writing was ftmn left to right; some diat the lettew were disj oin ed, 
odien connected. It it possibie tluit there may have been a vaiie^ of 
styles; Tmt the Mahometaat. aie not remaikable ibr great ezactnessin 
such relations. 

* To illustrate the absurdity of-the fictions which abound in the history of 
diis line, it may be mentioned diat the Arab writers have invented a story, 
in which a Persian king Mendt Siialir, Shammir the grand-son of Himyar, 

and MoRPs, are all three made to appear on the same stagel "Le synchro- 
nisme presente'par quclqnes liistoriens cntre Cliammir, Molse, et un roi de 
Perse, Menoutchela-, ne me'rite aucune attention. CTest une faosse con- 
jeetore, qid pfend sa source dans lidie tite ezag^r£» que se Ibnt lee Aralies 
de I'antiquit^ des souverains du Taman, dont on a oonserV'tf lea n<»iis.'' 

M. C. tk Pcrcr-.-ftJ, vol. i. p. 5G. 

t The origin of the name is doubtful. Some apply it to all lianth's 
successors; others to those of them only who ruled over die eaf»« empire 
of Tcmen, and did not divide its aoveieignly with others. JIT. C. dt Fereivai, 
vol. L p. 64. Their royal residences were Successively MAreb or Saba, 
Tzafar, and Sana. Between the second and third centuries there were 
three renowned " Tobbas," known by that name par exceUence, 
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wheie hiBtoiifial pirobabifitf xertB upon pfqg W Bnvely imprcfviiig 
groundi.* 

Babith al Raisb, or Al Eilscf " the philosopher,** supposed to Harith. ' th« 
hare flomished about a century befoxe Chxist, is termed the first {!i!fuD £c. 
of the TobbM. He re-invigorated t he empire, and restored to his 
fliiigle sceptre aereraL kiDgdoins which had &Uen under prinoes of 
the CahUUi slock. 

His suocefisor was Essab Dzu-UCarnamf or *'the Homed." E^b."th« 
The surname is that which the Arabs aocord to AlexMider the 
Great; it is cnimected in the Coran with some strnnge legends, rtlSr^uii" 
especiaUy with the constniction in the north of the prodigious 
rampart of Yaj^ and Majuj,^ The roar^'cl-loviiig historians of 
Arabia have not been slow to follow up the cine. Some have 
idoitified Bss&b at once as the hero of the Conn, and as the great 
Alexander ; while others hold that he was a monarch eantemponuT- 
with Abraliam.| 

The third from Essab, styled by the foreign name of AvEICUS or AMew, as 
APBodN, iloiuished probablj about half a century before our era. 
The name, as usual, has suggested a variety of wild stories. 
Some all^ that he located in AMca the Amalekites who esct^ied 

• M. C. dc Perceval thinks that the Ycmeu empire may have become 
known by the title of JSTunyar from the date of this re-uiiion. The first 
mentian of it in cliuMiieal antlioia nnder that iqipeUsdon is hy Strabo, in 

describing the expedition of ^litis Gallos. M. C. de Perceval finds it 
difficult others ise to account for the previous silence. But it would be 
still more difiicult to believe that the name of so remote an ancestor as 
Eimyar should have been then rwioed, and after the abeyance of ao many 
ceatnxies adopted as the diitingnishlng tide <^ the kingdan. I wonld 
attribute the silence rather to the ignorance of so di!'taTit a kitifrdom. 

f Coran, xviii. 85, d. ieq. This fabulous wall has been identified with 
fortitications near the Caspian Sea made, as they say, by Alexander, 
and repaired by Yezdegird II. C. da Percevaly vol. L p. 66. Whatever 
Alexander aiay have done to stop die inroads of the harhariana, the Axab 
l<igead is too wild to be aeriously considered. Possibly it originated in 
some grand rnn'^tnTction or work by Alexander, a tnao'niried aerount of 
which rearlied the Aralie, i^nd nruurally iu their hando would gruw apace. 

I Yet tlic ancestor of one of these parties was but just now represented 
at eonteraporary with the remote chscttuieaU of the otiier: m. Shamaiir, 
the thirteen til or fourteenth in ascent from Ess^ as eolltewporafy witii 
Moms! Such is Mahometan criticism and chronologj. 

X 
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fix>m Joshua, and wbo there gnw up into the Berber nadon; 
others, that his exploits agamU fhe Berbers proenred him the 
disfeiiictiTe tide. The reining prince of his day in Africa was 
Jii}ir, or Gi^^ofy*-^ etnmge cooteinpofraiy indeed for Joshua! 
Diuai AiUdr AfHcQs vas foUoiTOd by his brother DziT'L-AiizAk, to whose 

identlfleci by, _ . ..i* « m - 

c. (ic r.jrae- leign attach a tissae of .imbecile legends, Gaycaos king of 
Ilcuart of Persia, having attacked him, was taken prisoner; bnt was sabse- 
•xpediUMi. qnently liberated by the tuotm Rostam, and returned to hia 
kingdom, after manying die dan^ter of Diii>l-Adsllr,f H. C. de 
Peroeral ingoiionsly snnuaes diat diese ftets bear traces of die 
Soman, rather than of a Persian, invasion ; for it was somewhow 
about diis period that JElius Gallus, after having taken Negtwm 
or Negra (Najr&n), besieged and was repulsed from Marsyab^ 
{Muriaba or MAreb), a city belonging to the Yemenites,! who 
were dien goremed by XKosans. The Chief, Dasare, he recognizes 



* M. C. de Perceval is of opinkm dut die Maliometaii writers have here 

confniiiuU-il their idea of some ancient African Prince with Gregory the 
Patrician, ^\ lio rcuiuaunded in Africa, when invaded by Othmaii. He well 
adds ; " On voit la un exemple de peu de scrupole avec lequel I'ignorance 
de qnelqaes 4eti7iaca» orientsnx rapproche lei tenkps lei phu ^lofgn^:" 

V(.l. i. j>. 68. 

has also an ingenious theorv that AfriiMis may have been employed 
by Cfcsar in the war against Jnba, and thence gained his A/rtean name. 
In the battle of Actiam, the Arabs uf Yemen are said to have fought for 
Antonj, sad to hare fled widi deopatia. 

Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebatU Urga SabtBu JEneid, viii. 706. 

Is it not more likely that this Africus made hostile incursions from Yemen 
into the Bomau dependencies in Afi-ica: and that these may hare been at 
leMt one of Ae eeases of the Eonum eKpedidoa of JBBhi Gelln^ whi^ 
folkmed diordy afker? 

f M. C. de Perceval traces fhe legend to a poetical Action in Ferdftn. 
"RiT'on crt recherche Torigine, on p'apprroit, q*une vnfrne tradition, on 
peiit-etre nne pure fiction presentee sous des formes indeeiseu par le poiite 
Firdauci, qui florissait trois slides apre<i I'hegire, a €t^ arbitralrement 
avrang^ par des ^yaini post^eon sow lei traiti prfcii dim fidt hlato- 
rique. Firdauci avait chants une exp(^dition de Cayoao i- < i trc levoide 
Hamaweraii, pays inronrtn, fantantisqne, dont on a fait TArahic heureuse. 
Le poete n'avait pas nomme ce roi : on a imagine' que c'otait Dhou-l-AdhAr.'* 
VoL i. p. 72. He then thowi that the Midkometaji hiaturians are utterljr 
ignorant of die real hiitoiy of Benria at the period lappoied. 

X In the original 'VimavWuvj but conjectoied bjH. Vkemd, with some 
likelihood, to be a mistake for 'laptt^rwr* 



in the namo of Dzu-l-Adz&r. The title, however, of this prince's conjecture 
son and successor, Aleishra or Leishra, has a more close resem- mtiipi have 
blance to that of Strabo's Temeaite Governor. His era also is ^wrti^a, ecu 
more appropriate ; for aecocdiDg to C. de Perceval's genealogical ^'^ 
table, Aleishra (who was also called Shubahbil, and Yahsab) was 
bom 68 B.C., or forty-four years before the Roman inroad ; so that 
he could hardly have failed to take a part in the Arab defence. 

It will not escape obeemdon that the Arab histories contain no strange obll- 
fivriSier due to this memovable hunmloii of ihe Bomans; yet it Arab« as to 
waft a cinmiDstBiicei which from its mipreeedeikted novelty, from 
ibe lasting marks of devastaliion, and from the glory acquired in 
tiie repnbe, was likely above all otiher events to have lodged itself 
in the national mind and tradition. Foolish and uuneaning 
stories are, after alapse of two thoosand years, told wilih all fresh- 
ness of detail and dareamstance; while tiiiS| whieh is perhaps Ibe 
most salient and striking incident in the history of Arabiay and 
which occnned witilun fire or six oeufeozieB of the Modem erSi is 
mmoticed and unknown! 

The gtand>danghter of AleSdiia, l3ie fianoos Qoeen BalkIs, ^^ll^'ft^ 
who most have flooriahed during the first oenttiryof the Chnstian 
• ersi fomidies a still more remarkable example of the illnsory 
nature of remote Mahometan tradition. She is held to have been 
no less a personage than the Queen of Sheba, iriio vinted Solomon Conibaiiiea 
the son of David a thousand years befbrel Her mother is said to %iitiM 
have been one of the genii. It would be unprofitable to enter into iSSL 
a detail of the extravagant legends related of this personage, some 
of which have' received countenance even in the Coian. It is 
remarkable that Mahomet there r^ieaenta her people as addicted 
to the worship of the Sun.* 

♦ See Sttrn, xxvii. 94, «t. neq. She is also styled by tradition Balramn or 
Yalcanm; but no name is given in the Goran, where she is simply described 
as the Queen of Saba. *',Mais 1m interprHes,ne tronvaat pas dans la liste 
des wmverahis dn Tsbuui, oottserr^ par la tradition, de reine plus ancienne 
que ndkis, n'ont pas h4s\i6 & d^laxer que c'^tait ello qui avait fait le voy- 
age de Jerusalem. Leur sontiment a^t^ pieusenicnt adoptc paries clu-oni- 
qaers, et cette opinion, accredit<ie par la superstition et Tignorance, est 
prohablement, la cause principale qui a emp4ditf les histoiiens de dasser 
les roU da Tamaa svivtat on ordre dmmologiqae ndsonnable." M. C. de 
Ftntoal, vdL i p. 77. I would haidly call this "the prindpal canse" for 



Tobba al Two more eiiccessions briug iis to Tobba al Akuan, in wbose 
ginniiiL-of reign occurred the celebrated exodus of the Azdites^ a people 
o ffn tory, A P descended irom the stock of Cuhlan. This tribe, under the com- 
iimnd of two brothers, Oinr:in and Ami: ,Mu/.aikia,* became inde- 
pendent of the Iliinyiirites, and made thciui>elves masters of 
Mareb. Omruu died, but not ( so goes the legend) without giving 
hif? brother intimation of the diic calamity impending over the 
]and. The wife of Amr Mozaikia followed up the monition by au 
ominous visiou. She bade him go to tlie embankment of the lake 
formed by the Sadd Mareb near tlie city ; and, if he sliould see a 
rat scraping tlie mound and detacliing from it huge stones, she 
prognosticated a speedy and inevital)le ruin. He went aud saw 
Migration €ff the laUil .sign. Thus wurued, Amr Mo^'aikia made immediate 

the A •ditet ; , ' , • i i 

auiiaestruc- preparations to emiimttet and set (mi uui LiUiiid with the greater 

tlonofUie . ^ , . ., , , . 1 ■ , T 1 , 

Lake of portion of his tribe. ^>hortJv alter tlieir departure, tlie cmbank- 

AJ). ment rent asimder, and the ilood, escapmg With devastating fury, 

spread destruction in 113 wake. 
Trmtmam of At the close of the preceding chapter, I have sliowi grounds for 
tlwAsdites. the belief that a cause of far {^reiiter depth and extent thau the 
destruction of this dam had long been at work paving the way for 
emigration. The drying up of the Yemen commerce, and stop- 
page of the carrying trade, had disorganized society and led per- 
haps to the rebellion of the Azdites and their seizure of M4reb. 
The threatened breach of the dam accelerated the crisis, and gave 
the last impulse to an over-burdened and necessitous population, 
abready eager to go forth in quest of a livelihood to aome less 



the departure of the ^lahnmctan historians from a ronsonable chronnlnpry. 
Their appetite for aucieut dates hud a far luore iiuportont source, 'i'hey 
longed to complete the chain of Ie«;endai7 tnulHiMi bj c onnecting Adnftn 
with Ilhmael, and identifying Cahtan with the JoktMl of Aft Mosaical 

record. The n'v^m-d antiquity thus invparte<l to modprn nnmcs attached 
likewise to this Queen, and they were then tree to deal with her us they 
pleased. The motive of identilying Belkis with the Queen of Sheba, is not 
of itself a sofflcient one for the nnsettlenient otAit duonologj. 

* He is called Mozaikia, they say, from daily *'ren^Bng" the garment of 
yesterday, which ho always rcplaceil by anew one; but more likely from 
"rendinjr" the A/ditos from tlieir anclfnt scttlriiu-nts. But who can tell 
the tliousaud incidents from which a soubriquet may art&e? 
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stnitoned amoirj. Tho VBOf^ttm took plaoe alxmt joar 
120 A.D 



YoDuny ihiu Tdievod of psit of ita tiiipliis jphaliitiirtBi legHined remcn aoaa 
rapidly its ]iro«peirilyy notwithstaoding tbe savages cif tfa« iflood. ramitr. 



Tobba al Akraa reoovered liia andioiit^. He is mkoinied as a 
gieal manor i and la aaid to lisve cssried hit arma to llie borden 

of GllUUL 



The fonrtii iQ enfleaarioD firam Tbbba al AJcxan, vaa Ite&x TtbMn Amd, 
Aaad^ Aso Kuhb, iriio flonriahfid about tbe beginning of 4be beginning 
ihizd oentozy of 001 ei% one of the moat ilfaiatrioaa of tiheToi>baa.t g«i«bi7,aj>. 
Hia name ia conn e oted ivith Tadtreb or Medina. Being tm 
an expediiion to Fieiaa, be kft bis aon nnder the oare of Ae 
pe(^e of Medina. They murdered tike boy; and in rerenge 
Tibban Aaad bended tikeir eity aaid tbzealened it with deatmc- His attack 
tioo. Bat tiro Jewiah doctora of the Beni Coieitsa, then rarident dtna, and 
at Medina, having bioi^jht him over to Judaiam, diverted hun jMatonu^ 
firom his daaigna by foretelling (<■ i* pretended) that YaHhieb 
would become the refuge of a great prophet to aiiae in Arabia. 
At their instance he visited and enriched the Kaaba aa the shrine 
of Abraham^ and was the first to adorn it with a covering of dodi. 
On retaining to Yemen, he introdneed tiura the Jewiah rdigioii. 

* It In important to fix tlie chroiiulD^'y <.)f' this salient jioiut in the history 
of Arabia. The Mahoiiietau writers agree in placing the event between 
our Saviotir and Mahomet, some six, some four centuries, prior to Islam, 
■nie Asdite genesl<^es, Omch as ibofle of the Aws and Bbasraj of Me^na,) 
place the Utrtll of Amr Mozaikia about five centuries befive that of 
Mahomet. These ronsidcnitions coTiil)inc' to fix the emigration somewhere 
about 120 A.D. M. C. de Perceval tbiukj* that the great prosperity 
ascribed to Mdreb by Strabo and Pliny argues that the calamity of the dam 
was posterior to the Chrfetiaii era. I would draw the same ooncloaion 
ratber from the fact that the altered stream of commerce wouhl jivobablj 
not have worked oat its baneftd effect npon the Himy ante State, till after 
the Christian era. 

IL de Sacy conjeetnrea, fhat die tnsecorilj of the dam was not the real 
caaw of the emigration; bat was invented hj the hiter Aaditea, to cover 

^omo less honourable cause; perhaps fear of defeat from Tobba sl Akiaa. 
But the riew piven in the text appears more nntnral. 

I The author of the Pertplus mentiona Caribud as reigning at ZhaHir. 
lids is snppofled to have been about 900 A.D. Caiibael may either have 
been this Abu Canba-ai HimyarftOr hia ftther Cslay CMo>af Hhnyai!. 
C. de iVr«nw4 voi i. p. 90. 



dyiii AnU-Mahometan Mistory of Arabia, 

The idolatera oootetted the change, and appealed to the trial hy 
fire; but th€7 were xmracoloiialj oonfiited bj the two Jewidi 
dooton.* Jodum did noti howerer, gun any important exlenaioii 
in Yemen till Ae reign of Dsn Nowfta, and even to the era of 
Idam it had to contend against idolatiy. 
cfTcaii* The detaib of the Medina expedition are mooh oomplioeted 

stances tufft^- 

ing to eon. by two cucamBtanoes. For the aame adrentnre Is attributed by 

fuse the 

history of Tsiions writecs to HaeeAn Tobba the Lees, who flourished about a 
century after Tibbin Asad; whUci in many important particnlan, 
it is coofiHmded with another attack made upon Bfedtna by a 
sorerogn of Yemen, at least tiuee centuries after TibbAn Asad| 
the memory of which was jet recent in the tame of Mahometf 

Btfiia. After Tibbin Asad Acre ia a break in the Himyar line; fyt a 
prince called RABiA,cf the CW^InAe stock and Boai Xoiftsi tribe,} 



* The tala of the Jewish doeton is mingkd wiih inarvds and antici- 
patfona of Mahomet. Tbit wbde sttny is tbos of such fbeble anthotity that 

no safe inference as to the preralcnce of Judaism can be built (as Lieut. 
Barton secmg inclined to do) upon it, i*Ugrmage to MtdbM <md Meooa, 
voL iii. pp. 160 and 336. 

f The tiro expecUtlofiw ace ao aoofbiukded that many of the nioicB 
iMlosging to the modem iittack (aa that of Ohaiha, who lired in the aizth 
century,) are intro<luce»1 ^y n patent anarlironism into the an< iont atiyen- 
tore. The later expedition will be further considered when we come to 
Medina. 

Widi refeienoe to the aneient attack, the fiwt of the Awa and Ehasaj 
being then at Yathrcb (if it be a bondjide fact and not borrowed from tlie 

mnrlem expedition,) would argue fur its liavin^ occurred tinder the reign 
of Hassan Tobba the Lu»i»,aud not under tliat ot Tibhan Asad Aim Carih: 
becaase those tribes did not settle at Medina till about 300 A.D., or a cen- 
tnzy after the reign of the latter prinee. On the other hand, the introdue- 
tion of Jndmsm into Yemen, if reallr (as represented) a result of the 
present expedition, would f n onr the earlier date; beeanse there is reason 
tOT thinking that Judaism was known there before 300 A.D. 

Hie lAole rtoiy is given at length by Mkhami^ pp. 7 st ieq^ and b 
common emong the Mahometan historians. The reader will not faO to 
obsene the ridiculous " foreshadowinj;" of ^fahomet's flight to Medina. 
Sec Journal Asiatique, November, 1838, ji. 444. Twn vjiluahle papers by 
M. Terron, in that and the previous number, may be consulted by the stu- 
dent, who wishes to see in greater detail the aoconnts of tlie Mahometan 
historians on the subject. See also Jf. C, d» Ftnaoal, toL i. p. 91, and 
vol. ii. p. 647. 

X See Table at p. cxlix. 
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our. in.] TenwL cliz 

saoceeded to bim* The following charactoisdc legend of BalMa 
is dierislied by Mahoxnetan writen. He mu affinghted by a por- 
tentoua dreaxa; the diTznen were niimiioD«d; bnt, as in Hie case 
of Nebuchadziezaar, fihey ooold nofe tell the interpretatioik imleaa 
the dream were made known to Ihenu At laat two diTunen were 
ixitrodaoed,eaoh of whom separately namled to the king both the 
dream and its signification: — Tkou mwett ajhm hurst Jbrtk Jrom maomm 
ihe datiBMn ; HfiU t^on the kmd of Tthdma, and dewmrtd every Lakhmite 
Using ihmg* The flame prepared the Abyssinians, who would i^^sw"^ 
oYemm Yemen from Aden to Najtin, and rule Ibr above s^;Ten<y ^* 
years. After that, proceeded the diviners, these inyaders would 
be orevthrown, and would be sucoeeded by an Inspired prophet of 
the Coveidiite stocky to whoae xule all Anbia would submit, and 
whose law would prevail until the day of judgment. The princei 
terrified by the threat of Abyssinian invarion, immediately sent 
off his &mily and adherents to Irte. This emignitian took plaoe 
early in the third century^ It will be seen below that £ram Adi, 
one of Rabia's sonsj sprang tlie LakhmiU dynasly of Htra.* 

On Babia*s death the kingdom reverted to tiie son of l^bblUi Hus&n 
Asad, HassIh Tubba, during whose reign^ln the first half of the tto^ aId. 
third century, a firther emigration took place from Yemen. The 
Bam, Tag, a great GahlAnite fiumly, isolated since the departure of KmiKration 
theb neighbours the Azdites, and like th«n sufi&ring from the of the Bmd 
effects of the great commercial change^ moved northwards and 
finally took up their positbn in the mountains of Ajft and Sa]m& 
to the north of Nijd and die Hejib. 

After four successions we find, towards the dose of the third am Keui, • 
century, a CShrisdan king of Yemen called Asn TCw.H,. He is king, m 
said to have been converted by a Syrian stranger whom tihe SQm- 
yarites, enraged at their prince's defectbn, murdered. This is 
the first intimation we meet with of Christianity in Yemen; and, 



* See WMm, p. ft, and Jf. C. d!s IVroMwd; voL L pp. 96-100. The 
latter, witb reason, r^ards tiie prophecy to be a fabrication, intended to 

cover ft lej»fl repiitable oaose of erniVration, perhaps fear of tlie arms of 
the Uimyarite monarch against whom, iu the capacity of vassal, Kabia had 
rebelled. The Ibhometsa anxiety to discover or to IUmfiate/ir«iJbilM0%* 
of tile eoming Frophet, may hare voriced togeAer witii this motive. 



elx Ant§'MahmeUm HiHorff of Arabku t 

as it is altribntt'd to a foreign sourco, ihcrc would appear to baye 

been no indiLrvnous or lieroditnr}!' profession of it tln-re. 

BaMiMxn Tiu' n<-xt prinrr was Hassxn Tobba, Al. Asohak, or thr Lcm, 

^wITOA- P Rtvled the hist of the Tohhas, to \vhora is attiiliiitcd by Ilisliaiiii 

and other Avriters, the attack upon Medina just mentioned, lie 

r**i£m( <l about 300 A.D. ; and Arab historians speak of a treaty 

conciudtid between him and the Meccan tribe. Fnan this time 

^ forward we have frequent proof that the eentral tribts of the 

Dependence . 

of thecentml peninsula acknowledged a general allej^ianee to the Himyar king- 
Uimjrar dom. The relation was ever and anon interrupted bj boetilitieSi 

and as oiten alW ishort intervals renewed. 
TiKsioitrant Hassdu was succeoded by iMarthad son of Abd KelaJ, who is 
thad. 830 famed for wise and mo<lerate views upon reli;jious toleration. He 
v^cd to say, " / reign over men's hodieSy not over their opinions. I 
exact fr'-'in my subjects ohedience to my government ; as to their rcli- 
gifiiis docfn'ne, the Jndyeofthat i.< the Great Creator" Diirinsj this 
exemplar)' reign we learn from eoclesiastieal history that a Grecian 
embassage appeared in the capital of Yemen. It was sent by the 
Thcin!j«8!on Emperor Constantius to strengthen his alliance with the Him- 
Cotutaotlns. yarites, and to al tract them fxy Christianity. At its head was the 
Indian Biishop Tli(i>philus, who prcseuled to "the prince of the 
Saba^ans or Homente;>, ' ainoni^ other royal crifls, " two hundred 
horses of the purest breed of Cappadoeia,"' and fsonght permission 
to erect churches for the subjects of the Konian emperor attracted 
to Yemen by merchandize, and for the natives who might wish to 
. embrace the religion of Jesus. So fai* tlie mission wa^ successful; 
three churches were built, one at TzafUr, the royal residence; 
another at Aden, the poiiit of trailic with India; a third at flie 
chief maritime town on the IV. eiau unlph. Theophihis flatte red 
himself that he had even cxjnverted the Iliuiyarite nionaich; but 
for conversion he probably mistook what wa^ no more than a 
latitudinarian and tolerant philosophy.* It is certain that Arab 
history makeu no mention either of this niitision or of ila eilects. 



* M. C. de Perceval, p. 112; PhilistoryiuSy JJist. Eacies. 1. iii. chap. 4-6. 
Gibbon gives a bdef account of this embaMj, Deditte and Fall, chap. zx. 
Pliiloetfwgiiis wrote his woA in the font half of the fifkb oentorjr. 



Philostorgitis informs us that the inhabitants of Yemen were at state of 
that time partly Jewish, partly Pagan. The i'ugaus, ilioagh far l^^^rtbeAhr 
the most numerous, practised the rite of circumcision, and like " 
the Jews on the eighth day. They also sacrificed to the sun and 
the moon, and to other divinities several of whose names we learn 
from Arab writers. 

Ai\vT the death of Marthad, the Himyarite empire began to Disot^niza- 
declme, and its subordinate rulers to throw off the yoke of depend- Yemen, tto 



ence. The disorganization arose, perhaps, from unsuccessful war 
with the Abyssinian kingdom ; for, about the middle of die fourth 
century the sovereign of Axum (between the Bed Sea and the 
Nile) joined to his other titles ihat of King of the HmywritieB.* • 

To such troubles may be attributed the brevity and frequent Period o f 
uncertainty of the histoTj of Yemen for a long series of years. 
The Himyar dynasty, however, stSll xnslntaiiied its supremacy 
over t^e tribes of Nigd and the Hedjaz ; and about the middle of A^^toj^ 
the fifUi centmy gave them a king or viceroy, called Hojr Akil al ggjgt^^ 

Morfir of llidiS»dbtribe.t ^ 
Towands fte end <rf the fifth centuiy the Ihione was usurped D«ti 
bj ihe dissolute Dza Shoifttir, He was abhoned of llie people i ^jftra 
for his flagitious deeds, which he oanied to such an eztreme as 
to dishonour the youths even of ibe most noble ftmilies. One 
of tiMm, laliher tihan submit to his indignities, put an end to the 
tftwoiSn life. This yonlihi called Dzu Nowas, belonged to the 
royal stock, and was unanimously called to the throne. During 490^2^ 
his rogn there were several encounters between the Einda viceroy 
supported by Temen troops, and the tribes of Central Arabia. 
The latter were repeatedly victorious, but always retotned again 
after a tame to their allogianoe* The Himyar dynasty thus con- 



• M. C. €k Perceval^ voL i. p. 114. The Greek inscription at Axum, dis- 
covered by Salt, gives these titles as appertaining to tiiu Axumite monarch 
AtfamM. See the deseription of Axnm, between MerSe and the sea-port 

Adnle, in Mttnn's Ixts. Africa, vol. i. p. 460, &c. 

f The connexion is also niarknl ! y the fact tlint Sabbah, wlio reifriiff! 
over Yemen 440 to 460 A.D. made a tour of Najd, to assure hiiiisieli' of 
the submission of the tribes of Centr^ Arabia. Jf. C. de PercevaJy voL i. 

p. lie 
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turaed to wiaiDtain its Aiabum infliienoe, uatfl it mm finallj aver< 
thrown bjibe Ahyttauim, when the feiidalanthoiityoTerthe Anbo 
paased into the handi of the Prince of Hfra the vwsal of Perria. 



Dzn KowAs Dau Nowfts WM » TotBij of Joddflu, wMch he is siud to have 
rAn, and embiaoed oaaviat to Medtna.* Thia creed he rapported with an 



StoThH^ intolerant and proadytizing adheranoe, which at ktt proved &tal 



^ to his Tringdom. His higotiy was aronsed by the prsralenoe and 
sucoess at CSiristiamtj in the neighbouring province of Najrftn; and 
he inTsded it with a laigeannj. The Christians <^red a strenu* 
ovs lesistance, but yielded at length to the treacberom promise 
that no ill would be done to them. They were oSete^ the choice 
of Judaism or death, and those who renudned constsnt to the fidih 
of Jesus were cruelly massacred. Deep trenches were dog, and 
filled witih combustible materiala; the pile was lighted, and the 
Christian martyrs cast headlong into the fiame, llie number dins 
miserably burned, or slain by the sw(»rd, is stated at no less than 
twenty ihousaiid.t 

The court of Howevcr much the acootmt of this melancholy carnage may have 
DMpteMin up been eiaggeiB^ can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 
AbyssiiiiH to character of the tyrsnt^s administration in Ni^^rftn. News of the 
tyra.u v of proceedings reached ihe emperor Justin I. through his ambassador 
° ' at Htea, to which court Dau Nowds had exultingly communicated 
tiding? of his triumph.} One of the intended victims, Dons dau 

* Hamza states that having visited Medina, one half of the inhabitants 
of which were tlicn Jews, Dzn Nowfi*^ was so well pleased with their 
religion, that he embraced iu But, as M. C. de Perceval shows (vol. i. 
p. 19S),it b nmch man Kkdj thai he beoame • Jew throagfa the inflnenee 
of the powerful and laig eual'lislied party in Yeraea; and that he vi-ited 
Medina in order to isucoonr the Jews aj^'ainst the opprepsive nttarks uf the 
Aws and Khazraj. This agrees with the history of Medina, and is in 
exeeOent keeping with the sectarian bias which led Dzu Nowas to the 
attack of N^c^ 

f M. C. de Perceval, ToL L p. lSft| Bkhhdt p. 14. Tke. details are 
briefly given by Gil)'H)n at the close of the xlii. chap, of the Tkclinc nud 
Faff of thf Roman Jun/iire: ami tlie subject is alluded to in the Coran, 
Sura Ixxxv. r. 4, et. scq., where those who perished in the trenches are 
atyled At-hib al OkhdAd. 

% We gathT thia from the Greek hklorianB. The Anha only taU aa of 
the anppliaat Dom, whom the Oreeka do not 
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ThokbUn, alao eeoaped to Ooostatitiiiopk and, lioldiiig up a bail^ 
bamt Goepd, InTokedintiie name of outniged Gliritlaiidoin lelri- 
butioa upon tbe oppiesior. The empemxr wai mored, and iajited 
a despatch to the Ni^isfai or prince of the Abjinniana, desiring 
him to take yei^^eance upon the barbanios Himyarite. Imm^ 
diatelj aa armament waa set on Ibot, and in a short time serenty 
thonsMid wsniors, embarked in thirteen hundred merchant ships 
or transports,* crossed Ibe nanow gulpli which separates Temen 
from Adnlis. Daa Nowls was deleoted; in despair he mged his Victory of th« 
hone into the sea, and expiated in the waves ihe inhamanities of u'Slk^th^ 
his career. The Abyssinian Tictoiy ocenned in 5S5 AJ>.f ^SS^ 
The African annj was commanded by Aiyftt, who reigned over Abmha. the 
Yemen as the viceroy of the N^jftshi. But anodier Abyssinian 
chief named Abbaha, who had aocompanied the expedition, Jl^J^^^ 
rebeUed against Arytt and, having sUdn him in single eombat, g^^'Sg^- 
succeeded to iStA govenunent Abraha was a aeakms CSirislian; 
and the effivrts of Gregentifis, a bisfai^ deputed by ihe Patriarch 
of Alexandria to follow iip the secular by a spiritual ooaqnest, 
were seconded by him witb more energy than judgment. He 
built at SanA a magmficent cathedral, and professed himsdf 
deairotts tibiat the worship of the Arab tribes should be diverted 
from Mecca to this new shrine. Wifih this object it is alleged 



* The nnniber of fvree aa given by Che AralM la probably exagge- 
rated. An eeclcsiastical work mcntiom that 600 Koman merchantmen 
were employed on the occasion by the Abyssinian monafch: he had also 
700 light trauiiports. The Greek authorities stAte that the emperor wrote 
to the patriarch of Atexandri* to atir up the Negus or King of Asnme, to 
avenge the maasacra of his fellow CSlunsti&na in Najr&n. This king ia 
styU il among the Arabs by the hereditary title of Najashi, which is another 
fijiin of Ncf^i^. The then prince is called by the Grecians Elesbans (Atz- 
beliu), and by the Ethiopians Caleb or Amda. The former was probably 
his baptiimal name. Jf. C A Peteevalf vol. L p 181. 

t Some Syrian and Greek writen place both tlie Al^inian eonqneat 
i\^^A the massacre in Najran, within the year 523 A.D, In Assemani (vol. i. 
l>. ;?t<4), is t^ivcn a letter of the Bishop Simeon, statinp: that tidings of the 
cont^uestolf Nt^jran reached the kiagof Hira early in Feb. 524: it therefore 
oecnned abont tiie cloae of 518. iJlk>wmg time for the intervniing eyeals 
and prcparattona, Ae defeat of Dm Nowas cannot well be l^aeed eariier 
than the begimiuig of SM AD. M. C, dt Pwcmtai^ pw 188. 
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that he published a general order, ;iiul sent missionaries tlirough- 
OUt Arabia, calling upon the Arabs to make the jjilgrimage. The 
Meccans were displeased, and killed one of his emissaries; a 
Ck>reishite had even the audacity to defile the precincts of the 
Christian edifice. Enraged at sucli opposition and contempt, 
Abraha set out with an ai'my to destroy the Kaxiba; but he 
perished in the expedition. This attack, famous in the annals of 
Mecca as tliat of the Elephant^ occurred in the jrear 670 AJD^ 
within two luonth.s of the birth of Mahomet, 
iiijr^ The history of Yemen is now detached from the rest of Arabia. 
euf^vt' The Abyssinian rule was distasteful to the natives; and a Hira- 
^ ^]!S rif>M, yarite of the rcjyal house, named Saif, wlictlier impelled by the 
tyranny of tlie invaders, or by the hope of succeeding to the 
throne of his ancestors, sought for foreign aid first fruitlessly at 
the court of Couataulinople, and then at that of the Persian king. 
From the latter, M^dicarib, son of the original suppliant, at last 
obtained an order to emi)ty the pri';f>ns of the convicts fit for war. 
Wifl) an army drawn from tliio s.jurce, he embarked in eight 
feliipi, six of which safely reached the })ort of Aden. The i'ersian 
and Abyssinian armies met, and Wahraz the convict chief decided 
tlie stniggle by killing Masriik the Abjssiiiiaa Tioeroy. This 
happened about 575 A.D.* 
Emhftssica lu tlie pcrsou of jVlADifcLiiiiu, who was installed as the ruler of 
tril»ea (111 Yemen and the vassal of the Persian king, the Himyarite dynasty 

the revival of , . ^ rm a i i i ^ • 

tbeUimyar seemed agani to re-appear. Ihe Arab tribes sent deputations to 
congiatulate him on the auspicious occasion, and among them is 
named Abd al Mottalib, the grandfather of Mahomet. But the 
story is accoinpauied by so many extravagant anticipations of the 
Prophet as to involve it altogether iu suspicion. f 
Tbe AbTwin. Thci'e is reason to believe that the Abyssiniuns still iiuiuiLauicd 
^ u^^^ a straggle with the resuscitated Himyar government, and were 

* The accoant of these evento is given iu detail by HUlutmi^^. 19, e^. »eq. 
M, €7. dt Perceoaly vol L ]». 146, <l atq. 

t WdH objedi to the 1(0x7 upon dmnologieal groondsf but Us objee- 
lions appear to be romored by &e explanation of M. C. de Perceval, who 

TTiakes the Abyssiiiiuns to receive the Jirst check and overthrow in 575, 
but not to heJmaHj/ expelled till d97. Weitt Mohammed^ p. 6, note 1. 



not finally rabdoed till ihe year 597. Then, after having main- 
tained tfaemfleheg for flbventy-tiro ywra, they were efibctoally 
cmshod by a second Pezaian amy under ^ aauia Wdiraa, and 
Tenien aank into a nmpte dependency of Persia. Badski, one of 
tfa« Mrly anooesson (rf Wahias, is said to have given in his 
adhesion to Islam while Mahomet was yet alive. 



The Kingdom of Hvra, 

I will now briefly trace the original history of ihe two king- Arab ori;,'in 
^it/Bnot Htia and (^lassftn in the nortih of Aiabia, bolih of which doma of Ilira 
weore Aiab in litteii origin, and ezeidsed a constant and important 
infiuenoe upon the Peninsula. 

These States took their risBf snbseqnent to the C3iristian era, in The Atda4i 
the odgntoiT rmpUm which l«d w m«aT tribe, to mora nnth- Z'i^^^'d 
««d bom -/«>>«. ..d tnmpl^^t tbm.dmftom-th.Aon.of'"''''^''- 
the Indian sea to those of the Meditenaneani and along the banks 
of ^ foliates. The emigration of the Azdites, an ^cteiutve 
tribe descended firam Gahlftn the Ixrother of Ifimyar, has beeji 
already fixed as having ocoorred about the year 120 AJ).* 
One portion moved east towards Ojiian; the <rther passed north- 
ward tln ough Niyrdn and the Hedj^z to Sjrria, but leit many off- 
shoots by tlie way, some of which commingled with the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, while others settled at Mecca and Medina and 
played a prominent part in the subsequent history of those cities. 

TheCoDHAiTE tribe, descciKled from Hiinyar,| inhabited Malira The Codhm$ 
a country to the east Aden, where they were ruled by their ^^^^ 
own kings. At a period probably anterior to the movement of 



* Bee above, p. cbii 

t See the TaUe at p. cadix,. Some hold that Codhaa was descended from 
Mandil tlx* Tshmaehte anco<;tof of ^luliornet, and that his posterity settled 
in Yemen und became coufbuiided with that of Himyar. Bat tlie legend 
is mlikely, and probably origioaled hi the deeue of the Codhaites to par- 
tidpate in the saered descent from IihmaeL It shows, hoiroTw, how on- 
certain is Mdioinelatttnditum of lennoleeTCnti. It CdbjRmo^-raLi. 
]».ao7. 
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the AaditeSi ihit peopfe, prened hj fhn IfimyariAo mooanfay, wad 
labouiiag under diediffioaltics oocadoned 1:^ Ha grMi oomxnerck] 
oliuiges, nugntod to the neiglilxniThood of Mecca. There ihej 
ai d thence fell oat willk the local tribee, aod finallr dinmed thcmielves in 
diraetiooB. mie Aanu ^iom aettied nor^ of Medina in die 
northward valley of Wadi-«1-Oora: the Bani KaXb m I>ftmat-al*jandal on ^e 
i75>Mi» AJ>. Syrian border: the j9am Salih on the east of Palestine: the Bam 
T<M in Mesopotamia: and the Ta^ AUdt in Bahrem. The 
diapenion took place tovrards the cloee of the second centiiry. 
^^1^ About the same time, the Bami Iyad and otlier off-shoots of the 
&moti8 Mecoan tribe* (the ancestors of the Ckiretdiy) ^lead them- 
aeWw eastward in the Peninaohu 
The city of From each of these sottrces, certmn band s of Azdite. C3odhlite« 
iqrbandMof and MeooaDy Arabs, ifandered towards Bahrein, Avhere opposed in 
AJ>.MO. their eiistward progress by the Persian Gulph, they combined 
togedier about the year 190 A-D.^andf guided by the coast and by 
the <=otithcni bank of the Euphrates, alij^ted on the site of HhU| 
a few miles north-west of the more modem Cufa. Therei 
attracted by the rich and well watered icinity, the strangers took 
Up their abode, and about A J). 200 laid the foundatiMis of the 
city. The Arsadde monarchy -was then crumbling under revolt 
and disastrous war; and the yoong colony, sweUed bj needy ad- 
venturers and desperate reAigees from Arabia, grew unmolested 
rapidly into an important State. Another city not far distaat 
from Uii-a, called AnbAr, was csdier founded, or having been 
previously in eadstence was taken possession of, by the Arabcf 

* By the Meccan tribe 1 designate the anc<»tors of the Coreish ruBoing 
ttp to Adnin, aod those of their deacendanta who contintted In the neigfabonr- 
iKKid and attaehed to Mecca. 

f By some the establishment of this town ha^ been referred hack to the 

time of Ncbtirbnrlncr.rar IT. who is Miid to hiivu left liore the captives 
carried oti' in liis iiiruiul iuto Arabia. But this is a mere hypothesis of the 
Arab hiiituriaus, who are ver}' expert in imagiuing such causes for the 
origin of towns and Ungdonu. Another theory is Aat TIbbftn Asad Aba 
Carib, king of Yemen, left here his inralid soldiers; but his expedition did 
not take plaer till alionl 2.*^.' A.T). n considernUle rliin.' after tlu* foiiiuljition 
both of Uira and Anbar. The question is not one of much imfiuitance. 
Hie main point is undoubted, viz. that the kingdom of Uira originated in 
an Arab ecdony. 
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It appean that thera wis at fint both an AikiteaiidaOodUiite TiwSntUi 
chief, ihe former at Anbftr, the latter at H!ra. The nUe ei ismis a j>. 
HiuK the Aadite was temuoated hy his son, who in the darkness 
mistook him Ibr an tnemjf and killed bin with an arrow. The 
djing father repeated these touching lines; — 

** Day after da^ I inatracted him in the art of shooting; 
And* when his sm heeame strong, he tamed agaaiut me his bow.** 

The inddent shows with what detail even at that remote period special 
the history of Htra has been pieserred. As we adranoe, the g*^^^'^ 
detail becomes closer and more certain. The positioii of Hlra, t&kia' 
a^ioining lihe empire of Persia, and on the'highway to Syria, in- 
duced an earlj ciYilisatioii and acqnaintance with letters. Arab 
poets frequented the court of Htra, and their edBKisionB were prised 
and preserved. There was thus abundant opportunity of poetical 
as well as of public reoord; and both having been conveyed down 
to the era of Islam, the hisfanj of this kingdom deserves our 
confidence. 

The paviicide fled to Omfin; and another son, Jodzboia. Jod/t inn, 
snoceeded to the government. Duriqg his rrign Iha Sassanide 
dynasty arose in strength n|xm the ruins of the Aisacide. The 
Oodhiite diief with his Bedouin fcUowers spumed the oUums of 
Persia upon thdr allegianoe, and departed to Sjria. Thus' 
Jodscima and the Aadite party woe left in undivided possession Hlra lie- 
of Htra, which whh its Arab tribes^ became the wiUiiig vasaal deTou*^ 
of thePersiaii king. 

Jodzeima made frequent incursions into Arabia, and in one of his whihi 
them was overtaken and beaten by the army of the Himyar Ar >i <r 
monarch, Hass&n Tobba. But his giealesl and most continued SrrfT '^'^ 
efforts were directed against the Arab allies of the Boman Empire 
in l^ria. 



* These coonsled of three classes. I. The IMd, or inhabitants of Btra 

and its enrirons. IT. Tlie Tmiikhiteg, or Ara!>s ("nidouln), who had immi- 
grated from Arabia into the ncifrh^on ring count rv. IJI. The /l^W/, their 
allies. The two latter dwelt in t^utii, and lived a iioinad life on the pasture 
Isndi ^jp*'*^*"^ tba Kajtlirstfii 
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I Am Fenda looked ht the aDc giM io e of HIn and ibe eMteorn 
Bftt tribes, eo Rome ebdmed ae lier alfiee or lebdiMn the Aiabe of 
Western Syiia. In the straggle between ibe empiies, Ihn two 
iSHS^ diTwons of die Syrian and MesopotamianAx^^ 

on their respectbre sides. Thus riraby and fieqaent murfiue 
sprang np, fomented by (fha private enmities of the Arab dans, 
end often leodring imezpeoted Ulustration in tlie pages of Soman 
bistcny* 

JMnfm* It was after tbe middle of the second oentoxji according to 
^ajSS* Axabian anthorify, lliat ibe Boman Emperor (Maroos Anrdins 
^MkmlTum Antomnos,) invested the chief of the Bam Samajda, OdenaA at 
Odeeifui, with the sovereignly of Syrian Arabia. The third or 
fofotik in descent from him was sLmr son of Tsarib» whose king- 
dom extended to the Enphiates and embnoed a portion of Meso- 
potamia. He waged war in the middleof the third oentoiy, with 
varioos s^coeas, against Jodzeima king of Htra,1^whom he was 



the widow of at length killed. His widow,* ZeUbd^ avenged Uie death of Amr 
entra^ra!^ by invitiDg Jodsoma nnder pretenoe of marriage to her capital, 
mnrdMrs y^fg^ }^ to deatL The Arab annals abocmd with mar- 

veUons tales of ZebbA. She possessed a ttmnel below the Enphrates, 
and on either bank a fortress, one commanded by herself, the 
other by her sister Zeinab. Her summer residence was Tadmor, 
or F^dmyra. The sncoeseor of Jodadma (Amr son of Adi) re- 
solved to revenge his morder, and by a stratagem introduced into 
the qtieen*s citadd 2,000 warriorB concealed as merohandiae in 
hags hnng across the backs of csmels. Taken by sorprise, ZebbA 
fled to her river fortresses and, having in vain endeavoared to 
escape by one or the other, destroy e d herself wiA a subtle poison 
whidi she always carried in a xing.f With Zebhi the dynasty 
of Odaema fill into obscnrily. 

* Aocordiagto some hit dan^iter. 

fHer tpeeoh on tfals oeeaaion ^\ jjj % ^^^Xjj **Lit m 

fiUhjfmgvmu Aond^aof ly hamd of U» mm ^AAt^ is proT8il»iaL 

80 also the pvorarh— iiiiS U It wtu Jtr m 

porkmt tmi CktiMv* ml off Ms aoM**— refers to the staratagem bj which 
Cmir, thenunlMerof Adl, iagrsliatfwl hfanaelf wi^ Zebba, nfmNotbig 
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Tliese details Iwe fitde doabtof die Identitjof Odcnathus and Ami- and 
wifeZenoUaof olMskal ikme,wi1ih tbe Amr and Zebba of fi^iir "^ 
. Anbic histcny. Tbe of Odenath, boaoond irith many In^^llobia. 

immiiiiitiftii and iUiutrated by the royal aonunne of Sepdmina 
Screrasy levolted againat Borne, and aboat tbe middle of 
fhe third oentniy dedared Pabnyia an independent goTem- 
ment. Septimina Odenalih, after basitating betwixt ihe allegiance 
of Bome and Penia and on the captivity of Valerian inclining 
towards Sapor, at length entered upon a decisive struggle with 
Persia, and in several engaganents Tanquished the Pci-sian anniea, 
ravaged Mesopotamia, and covered himself with gl 17. By artful 
movements in a critical period of civil discord, he rendered 
essential service to the Emperor Gallienus, and was elevated as 
liis colleague to the irapfrial pni-ple. He was assassinated at 
Emessa by his nephew Mteonius.* But Zenobia killed the mnr- »i aj>. 



that be had fled from the cruelty of Adi's sun who had mutilated his uuse. 
Se became her menhant, and intndnoed the ■oldiers, in the manner stated 
abofve, as a new invettmeat of gooda If. C, da Ptnmd, voL iL 88. 
The whole of these drcnrnstanceg, with many fabuluus adjuncts, will be 

found in Price* s Es^ay on Arabia antecedent to .VfolKinimcd, chap. iv. Price's 
work is simply a compilation of Persian histories and legends, without any 
attempt at Ustorteal djierinunaiion. 

Il is endent that these proverbs have an mdiyidnal and exdasiva refers 
once to the incidents related, and ninst have taken their rise in those events, 
or in the poymlur tradition of them. 8uch is not the case itl: the great 
majority of the Arab proverbs mentioned by M. C. de Perce vai 111 the course 
of his hisloiiy as orighiatiDg in special events or speeehes: tihese are mosity 
of a general natnre and, haTiog noHiing penonal* abont them, are equally 
applicable to many different occasinnp. Thus, the ada^ " Sweet honey in 
a bad jar" (voL iL p. 651), or '•^ After disanning comes captii itij, and after 
captivity deathf" (jStid, p. 578,) might arise oat of a thousand ditfexent cir- 



* See the account of these events in CKWm's Decline and FaR, chaps. 

X. and xi.; M. C. dc Perceval, vol. ii, p. 193 et acfj. If we followed only 
the similarity of names, Z<-!*>-thia would stand for Zruud), the sister of 
Zebba. it is remarkable thai a ZuLda or Zidm in also meutioued by the 
Ofedc and Boouu aatfaoiStandYopiseas speaks of ^Zenobisai, et Zabam, 
ejus Sociam," as if the latter were a female: but as the ])erson who went 
by that name was Zcnobia*s general in Efry))t, the feminine gender mnst 
be a mistake, and the corre^^pondence with the Arabic name accidental. 
Certainly the character of Zenobia agrees only with that of ZebbA. M. C. 
d$ Fireevol, voL iL p. 80, note 4. 
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deror, and after a eluvrt but splendid rdgn, and an opposition to 
the Boman 9xmy &r fiom contemptible, fled from PalniTia and 

sTiAJ). was made prisoner as she readied the Euphrates. It con hardly 
be doubted tihat the Arabs and ihe Bomans hare slyled the same 
hero by different appeDations — 4lie former bj his pvoper name of 
Amr^ tiie latter bj his patronymio Odenath, Aa little need we 
hesitate to lect^gnlae in Zebba of Tadmor the Zenobia of Palmyra : 
beaxriy, chastity^ oommomal riches, acquaintance wiih the tongues 
of Syria, Greece, Italy and Egypt, and many otber particulars 
oommon to both, point to one and the same individual.* The 
Arabian Zebba perished in a fruitless attempt to escape from ber 
riy«r batfelemoits; tiie Roman heroine was captured as she was 
about to cross the Euphrates in a boat. But the Arabs mistook 
the enemy of Zenobia; it was not the ktog of Hira, but the 
Emperor of Bome.t 

We return to Jodaeima, tlie Prince of Hira. His daughter 
married Adi son of Babia, the Lakhmite king of Yemen, (wbo 
emigrated with his family to Trac 305 A.D.f ) and gave birlli to 

Arm- MB>M8 Au, wHcon Jodzdma adopted as his sucoessor. Strange and 
ftboloos are the Arab legends of this child. He was carried off 
by the genii, and after many years found by a cistern in the decert, 
with loiig diaheveUed hair and nails like the dbnrs of a bird. 

* Consult the accoant given of her character and fortunes by Gibbon. 
Ik^momdFdL, chap, si 

t Thii fobject Qliif tntw the itoUe mithoiHy of nnBupported Hohometea 

history of remote date. — ''Lcs Aru])es ont travesti rhistoiie de Zenobie; 
lis font jouer au roi <le Ilira Amr (ils D'Adi, To rnl^ dc remperenr Aiiicnicn 
dans le d^noAment du drame. Amr fils D'Adi pouvait avoir soatciiu qucl- 
que guerre eontre Z^obie} U aura suffi aux auteurs de la Mgende,ponrhii 
'sttribow la catastrophe de Z^iobie on ZebbA, q[iie le raiTeneneDt de la 
puissance de cette rcine ait eu lieu sous son r^gne.** M. C. de Pe ra tal, 
vol. i. p. 199. Gibbon has well drawn the same concInKion from a vital 
omission in the narrative of the East:—" ^ little has been preserved of 
esttom history before Mahomet^ that the modern Peniaiia are totally 
ignorant of the vietoiy of Sapor, aa event so gloiloaa to their nation.** 
Decline and Fidl, chap. x. Mahometans look with coldness and indlffeimce 
upon any conquests before the time of Islam; their nationality dates only 
from their Prophet. M, C. de Percevaly voL ii. p. 21; Prices E»$uy, m 
above, p. 121, et seq. 
X See p. dix. and Tfehk at fflttiy. 
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After Jocbgeima*8 deafli he vanqaidied Zebba, as already related, 
and achienred several conquests. Amongst tbese was Mesopotamia ; 
for aftor Zenobia*s fall, the Bonums loosmd tiheir grasp on that 
province, and it fUl under the empire of Persia and the govern- 
ment of Htra.* 

Amr was succeeded hy his son bcBDL Cats L who according to invdcmi. 
certain Arabian authors, was a convert to Ghristianity. The feet*"*" ^* 
is improbable; bat it is not unlikely that Ghrisliaai^ had been chrutiaoitj 
inlzoduced among his mbjectt before the beginning tibe fourth ^'^^'^ 

oentury.-f 

It was in this reign that Sapor n. of Persia visited some of the TbeMneor 
tribes of Central and Northern Arabia with severe reprisals for um 
ravages committed during his minority. The brunt of his fuiy 
fell upon the Bani lj6d., Bani Baler, and other femilies of Meccan 
origin. To prevoit similar incursions the king also caused a deep ^ .^^ ^^ 
trench to be dug from the Persian Grulph along the frontier of ^ 
Irac; and, though it formed but a feeble obstacle to the Arab in- 
surgents, yet three centoiies later, on the Moslem conquest^ the 
ranains of the KhmyS/oaor^ifMir or ''trench of Sapor " were still 
visible near Cadestya. 

AAer two or three intervening reigns NomIv L readied the noidad i. 
throne. Und^ his auspices Hfra became prosperous and poworiul j 
and acquired the appellation HtnU <U NamdUf contract^ by the 
Syrians, Greeks, and Romans into jETt rto. 

Yezdegird, king of Persia, entrusted the education of his son, i m'^ 
fiahrdm Gour, to Nomdn, who btult for his use on a salubrious g^Jj^™ 
site the femous palace of Khawamao. The Greek architect ^'^^^ 
imprudently divulged that if a certun stone, known to himsdf 
alone, were removed* the edifice would fell to the ground: Nomftn 

* This final result of the struggle may possibly have given thetuni to the 
legend which connects the fall of Zenobift with Uie princes of Hira. M, C* 

de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 46. 

t M. C. de rcreeval uieutiuns ou the authority of de Lequien (Oriens 
ChrigfkmUt IL 1078,) that some Bomaa captives broaght to Babylonia, 

introduced Christianity there nbont S71 A.D. Even apart from such cause* 
it is probable that, in the orLlinnri' course of diffusion, Christianity had 
reached across the daseit by that period. But the court of Uira was 
acMieted to idolatry for some time after. 
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resolved ihat the Moxel ahonld perish wiHh Ae bnildBr: the vn- 
fbrtimate ftiwnlmSi- precipitated from one of lihe lofty bastioDS 
and dashed to pieces.* 
|yme^m ^ho^ Under NomAii Christianity made rapid progress. It was about 
bymniti the Tear 410 A.D. that Simeon the Stvlite retired to the top of a 

tad«« from , * * 

veaopoteimm hill of Antioch, and by a life of -wonderfol sosteritr, and the ftme 

and Arabia heard the romonr of hia virtues. Many Arabs 
joined the throng of his admirers, and became well disposed to 
Ghristiatiily. Nom&n, fearing perhaps lest enthusiasm for the 
Syrian monk might engender a leaning towards the Roman 
government, forbade his snbjeets under pain of death to visit the 
desert sanctuaiy. But the monardi saw a dream by night, in 
which Simeon appeared to ohide him, and caused two of his dla- 
ciples to administer a severe oastigatbn fi>r hia ungodly conduct 
The prince awoke amartiug under the visionaty chastisement, and 
made haste not only to withdraw die prohibition, but to allow the 
erection of chtnrches and welcome the ministratkm of eCeleelastice. 
This narrative waa received by a Roman General 6om the mouth 
of KomAn who added that, but for the dread of the Fenian mon-* 
arch, he would not have hesitated himself to beoome a Christian.^ 
It is agreed by all that Nomftn abandoned idolatry, and it is 
affirmed by some that he embraced the Christian faith. There is 
at any rate, good groimd for believing that, dissatisfied with the 
world, and anzioua to pass the rest of his days in quiet devotion, 
JisSSr* he abdicated the government, and about 418 A.D. disappeared.^ 

* Hence «ft> reMM« Ifte rmrd SwmmSr^ mAaiis to be tteated an- 

gratefully. 

f This 'w as the period when Yezdegird diitingiuslied himwUf by the 
persecution of Christianity, 416 A.D. 

X Nearly two ceulurieii aftcrwturtlfl the Poet Adi made aUasion to this 
ftct in the followiiig Tene«» addzened as an admaaitkm to Nomla V. bis 
pupil, amd a descendant of tbis prinee^— 
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Nomln mB Mktwed by MumiBoi L wlio fimahed the education Mundxir i. 
of the fiunofiu Belixam, sod aided Mta. in seomiiig ihe PeniAn ^^'^ ^* 

-^ekjiidled liostilitiea witib die Roman empire. Tbe Bomans be- Hostilities 
sieged Nlaibis; Babzftm burned to ita auooonr, wbile Mondzir SSi^ 
with a dcrad of Arabs threatened Syria and eren Antioch. The 
ohniehes were filled with suppliants to BTert the coming Teageance; 
a paoio seized the Arab troops, who turned their arms agaiast 
each other and precipitated themselves into the Enphratea.* Thia 
occoned early in the reign of Mundzir. In 422 A.D. a lasting 
peace was concluded and we hear little more of him from the 
Greek and Latin historianS|Whoee inoidcntal notices of the border 
Arabs are confined to the wars between the two empires. 

Towards the end of the fifth century hostilities aeaiu broke out Nonmn iti. 
between Persia and Conatantiuople, and NomSu m. during his 
abort rdgn was oooBtantiiy engaged, with various fortune, in war- 
ftre with the Boman troops. About the b^inning of the sixth 
century, an irruption of Arabs, independent alike of the Roman 
and of tlie Persian rule, carried terror and devastation throughout 
Syria. These were the Baiii Bakr and other central clans, who 
under the guidance of the Kinda chief Hdrith, son of Amr ai Macsiir, Tn upuon of 
(of whom there will be further mention hereafter,) threw them- cmtiai tnbe* 
adves into Western Syria: tMit, having in b02 A.D. oonolnded a and ' 
treaty with the Boman emperor, they turned their arms ag^onst ^^'^^t^^'*'^ 
the ikingwifmi of Hira, defeated the troops sentto oppose them, and 



" Reflect upon the Lord of Khawamac, (for reflection leadedi to wisdom,) 
how, when one day he looked abroad from his l^attlements. 

** His heart was entranced by the view of hia wealth, the moltitude of 
his possessions, the river that flowed beneath him, and the palace of 

"Bat suddenly his heart smote him, and he said, JVTkat is there to be 
envied in the U»mg (.pomator aU thm thmgs), Htnig Cftot h» ha$Uth unto 
the deadf 

Seiit was another frmoos coontiy palace, which Homftn btult tat him- 
Belt If. C, d$ Pirceval, vcfl. IL p. 59. 

* Cnf. Gibbon, cliap. xxxii. These ilwts avs of course gathered from 
the Greek and LMin aothorities alone. 
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inusrregnom plundered the country all around. The panic and confusion were 
so great that H&rith seized possession of the defenceless city and 
assume d the government ; but in a short time he retired with his 
Aral) hordes to their native deserts.* 

iinruioijH ni After this interrefimnm, Imrui.oays III. became fixed in the 

60:J.M3 A.I). .... 

niations govcmment of Ilira. In a previous incursion into Arabia, he had 
with Central - ■> m i • n n ^ a » i c • < - i 

Aritbia. camed oil tlie unnvuileu beauty Ma-al-bania, or water oj IM 

heamm^ who bore him a son and successor, named Mundzir.f 

The seizure of this lady occasioned seriou.s hostilities with Central 

Aialji;i ; Init they were at last put a stop to by tlie marriafre of 

Mundzu uiiii iliud daughter of Huritii, the maiaudiug chief 

noticed above. 

Mundxir III. The early part of the reim of I^Iundzir III. was full of trouble. 

' At this time the communist principles of the iuiposter Maz» 
Keitrn of dak, adopted and enforced by the sovereign Kobad, were rife in 
pOT^'-^iuid Persia, and threatened society throughout the land with utter 



* Joshua the Stylite, a contemporary historian, calls these invaders 
Thttlahitm. Their leader is also oalled liy Tlu'oiihaiu's *'Areta9 Bumamed 
Thaiabanu" 'O t^c BaXa/javij(, OT son q/the Thahibitess. The Arab his- 
torians tell HB that the invaden were of lOie Bani Bakr, whieh ooneS|mife(b 
wtth tiie tide givoi them hj die Qreek writeie as indndiag the greet 
branch of the descendants of Thdhba, the fourth in descent from Bakr 
son of WaiL It is remarkable that Harith's mother was descended from 
Thalaba, though his father was of the tribe of Kinda. The Matronymic 
of the Giesk lilstoriaji tinu nngnlarly coindclee widi the factt giren vs hjr 
the Arabs; end die coincidence imparts erediUUt^ ^ ^ whole nairative. 

f TTl' is called by the Greek historians ' AXafiovta^og b "LtKiKtig, or Al 
Mundsir, tJie descendant of Shokila. 'SI. C. tie Perceval, hv an ingenious 
and ^parently sound deduction, checks by means of this title a confusion 
in die chxonoiogy of the Arab historians themselves. Some of them mis- 
guided by the sioiDarity of name, make Sbaklka the mother of NomAn'Li 
whereas she must have been the wife of his son Mundzir I. and mother of 
Noman the Serond, who was the ancestor of Mundzir III. iu the text. 
Mundzir I. had a second wife, Hind, the mother of Mundzir XL; and to dis- 
tingnidiHimdairntftomhim,liewa8 styled by theAraba**thedMeend«nt 
of Shakika." But had Shaklka been the wifo of Mondnr the Finft &ther, 
the title would have been meaningless, as applying to Mundzir II. as well 
as to Mundzir IIL The phra.se 'AXaftovSapos 6 SciciiCTfc preserved by the 
Greekii from the Arab currency of the day, thtis ingeniously applied, serves 
to comet die later Arab endioriliea. a «b ArawiA vol ii p. 77. 
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duoiganintioa. MiindbirrgeGteddie abonunabledcKStr^^ and eximM<w«r 
in the year 518 A.D. his domains vere hj the P«rnaii oouit ftun mnu 
asngned to the Axab Hftrifh. But priacipks so abhorrent from 
human nature oould not long hold iheir ground. The impoeter 
carried hiB arrogance to the pitch of demanding the qneen of 
Persia: her son^ the fixture Kesra {Ohotroes) Animhirran, boiled 
vith indignation at the leqaest; but he repressed his ai^er, and 
bided his time for revenge. The socialists* redoubled their 
efforts, and Kobid at last seeing his throne in danger, abandoned 
the sect to his son. Kesra ma not long in beheading Masdaei 
and in one morning 100,000 of his foXkmrn are said to have 
atoned iriib thdr lives for their unheard of enormitifiB. 

Hundzir, now aided hy Kesra, having eiipelled Hftrith from i^rundnr a 
Htra and pursued him mth sbmghter into Arabia, re-oktered ivSlnlsai^ 
upon the government, 528 A.D. His reign was thenceforward 
not only prolonged but prosperous, and he attained to a power '^'^ 
unknown hj any of his predecessors. 

Abul Feda asserts, and Christian historians generally believe, Ecclesiastical 
that Mundzirin. was a convert to Ghiistianily: buttheeanduaiim thlSTbe wua 
is contradicted by sixonger evidence. In tiie beginning of his ^ffS"*^ 
reign he may have prosecuted enquiries into oar faith ; but there 
seems no reason to doubt that, like the generality of Arabs in 
his day, he remained a F^gaa,and that towards the end of his lifo 
he alternatelj protected and persecuted the Christians. 

Eutychian doctrine was nt this time supported by the £mperor He confutes 
Anastasius, and caused dissension in the church. Severus, the *" ^"'^'^'"*° 
Patriarch of Antioch, shortly after the accession of Mundzir lH, 
sent two bishops to gain him overto his side. The prince listened 
a while to their arguments ; but at last having adroitly entrapped 
them into the confession that angels could not die, he drew the 
deduction that much less could the divine nature be subject to 
death, and caused his reverend goests to retire in ooDfosion. The 



* They appenr to }i3vp roalesccd with the Maimheans. Indeed the Qreeks 
call both by the latter name: and the Arabs both by the term Zen&dka. 
Caiap. xliL of OiUoa'fDteffiM omI/UI oujbe oonsnlled for the details of 
this period 
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story is probably finmded on fact, and illustrates the oppodng 
heterodoxies that were gradually paving tlie way for Islam. 
▲ dapotetiin Another deputation deserves especial notice. Two Grecian 
flUnOMqiteii generals having fallen by the chance of war into the hands of the 
SSnSifr m. king of Htra, the emperor Justin sent an ambassador named 
tidiDpofthe Abraham, with the bishop Simeon, to demand their deliverance. 
SnSiSita, Failing to find Mundzir in his capital, they set out on the 20th 
ftS4AJ>. Janoaiy, A.D. 524, for his camp, which they reached ten days' 
jouTBey to the south of Hira. Their mission was successful. It 
was during this visit that Mundzir received the letter before 
noticed from the Jewish prince of Yemen, Dzu No was, giving 
tidings of the butchery of the Christians in NajrSn, and inviting 
him to follow the example he had set. After causing the letter 
to be read aloud to the army, in which was a great mnltitnde of 
Christians, Mundzir thus addressed them : — " See ye not hoir ijour 
felloic Christians are treated elsewhere f why will twtye renounce the 
religion of Jesus '/ Ttdnlc ye that I will treat you more favourably 
than other princes ivho have prosa^ihed them ? '* From atnid the 
rru^k"?. [\. soldier boldly leplied; — " ]\''e ivere Christians before lae 
were thy subjects. No one dare make xis renounce our faith: if 
forced to defend ourselves, tfte arm and the sword of each of us nre 
as qood as the nnn and the sword of any other."^ Daunted by the 
courageous answer, Mimdrir continued to the Christians their 
liberty ; but it is sulficiently evident that he vras not a Christian 
himself.* 

AiieeiaTicc of Soon after the deatli of Ilarith, the influence of the tribe of 

Central . 

Arabm trima Kiuda, the representative of the Himyar dynasty in Central 
Persia, Arabia, waned and expired. The Abyssinian invaders (525 A.D.) 

were regarded with aversion by the Arabs, and the allegiance 
hitherto yielded to their predecessors in the government of Yemen 
was transferred to the house of Hira, or rather to Persia of which 



* It is however somewhat suspicions that this scene, so critical for the 
COnuCiaiw of the Bast, should turn been enaeted just u the tmbiMj 
happened to be liiere. The account may be eoloored and exaggemled, 
but even it.s invention Avould have been in the bjgheit degree imptobable 
had Mundsir been a Chrifltian. 
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it WM the TMsal* This important change, which oocomtd 
about 580 A.D., enablod Ufindnr, rdiered of all apprdienaioii 
ftom the toathi and even strengtheDed by a new leserre of aiUiee SS^II^^''^ 
ixom that quarteri to proeeeate bis Parthian watftie againat SS^'nd 
Sjik. Snddenlj aa a thnnderatorm hia teoopa iromld darken S^Sri^^ 
aome lated qtoty aweqnng in tiieir train terror and devaatationy 
captinfy and death; iSbej voold as auddenly disaf^ear, sooming 
the pazsmt of ihe Boman amy, whioh oonld findno sign of their 
enany bat in his ravages. For thirty jeaia, vith &w intervals 
of tmoet these hostiUtiea i?ere iraged eidier against the Bomans» 
or their ally the Arab dynasty of Ghassftn.f It was in this 
period that BeHsarins distiognished himself in repelling the 
inioada of th« GhosHMSy whioh reaehed even to Antiooh,} sad in 



* It was throagh the eacerdae of the mftwuce tints acqoired, that Mnnd- 
iir nL put a stop to the ^wolHiig war, (th< war ai Barti«,) wfafah so loag 

raged between the Bakr and Taghlib tribes; and forced them to send to the 
court of Hrra eighty young men yearly as pledges of peace. These formed 
the corps of the JRaJidin^ and were regarded as the flower of Arab chiraliy. 
Ihe grert er part, if not the whole of the Mfiaddile tribes {ie. thowof Keocan 
origb) snhmiftisd thenudm to 

f In these lengthened campaigm the private disputes of their respeotiTe 
yassals not unfrequently embroiled tlie Persian and Roman GoTcmmcnts 
themselres, or were at least the osteatibie cause of war. The following is an 
eumiile:— ^ITnfnwtiied in the art of violating treaties, he (the Ftedan 
King,) aeeretlj excited his bold and su1)tla vaaaal Almondar. That prince 
of the Saracens, who resided at Hira, had not been included in the general 
peace, and still waged an obscure war against his rival Arethas, (».e. Horith 
V.) the cliief of the tribe of Grhas^&n, and confederate of the empire. The 
Mbjeet of their dispute wm an eoEtansiTe aheep-wdk in the desert totlie 
senth of Palmyra. An immemorial tribute for the license of pasture ap" 
peared to attest the rights of Almondar, while tlie Ghassanide appealed to 
the La t i n name of Strat<i, a paved road, m an unquestionable evidence of 
the nyvereigntj and labours of the Romans. The two monarchs supported 
the eaeae of thehr respeetive vambj end the Fenian Axdv wilfaovt 
expecting the event of a slow and doabtftd arbitntion, enriched Us %ing 
camp with the spoil and captives of Syria.'* €Hbb<m'$ Dmiiim and FaB, 
chap, xliij M. C, de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 98. 

X In 528 A.D. Muudzir appeared in the vicinity of Antioch, and burnt 
the tnhoihs of Ghalde (Kinaatn). B7 the time the Bonuuai troops were 
put in motion, he had regained the desert with a multitude of captives, 
M, C. d» Pmval, vol. ii. p. 9S. This is not to be confounded with the 
oa 
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preservmg tbe Bomaa frontier. Miindzir was at last killed 563 
A.D., in a campaign against Hdrith Y., of ihe Ghass^ line.* 
jg^w-j^^^ Amb HL arenged the death of his father, by a fierce and 
inatant attack upon tiie Ghassiluide kingdom. Peace was soon 
after concluded between Persia and the Koman £mpire. But AmTf 
dissatisfied at the discontinoanoe of a pension prerionsly received 
bj Ids father, sent an embassy of complaint to Gonataiktinople ; he 
was mortified by the incivilitj with which it was received, and 
In again overran S^nria with his armies. He also waged bloody 



S&r* with the Bani Tay and Bani Tamim, the latter of whom had mur- 
dered his brother. He met vnih his death A.D. 574, in a aiqgnlor 
mode, highly illustrative of Arab manners. He had varngloriously 
sworn that his own mother should be serred by the mother of the 
haughtiest Arab in the land. At an appointed festival, the 
mother of Amr a wanior-poet of the Bani Taghlib, was invited into 
the tent of the princess mother, who sought to entrap her into the 
apparently insignificant act of handing to her a dish. But the 
proud spirit of the Arab lady spumed the office, and resenting the 
affront she screamed aloud for lielp. Amr the poet sprang for- 
ward at his mother's call, and struck Amr the prince dead upon 
the spot. It was in the eighth year of this kiog's reign that 
Mahomet was born. 

inmkm of Sljiia and lack of Antioch Igr CSionoes in 540 AJ>. Gitiam, 

chap. xlii. 

* An incident io one of Ibeee Syrian campaigns throws light on the re- 
ligioiui practioeiof the nortbem Aiabe, In the year 541 AJ>. Belisniitt 

having convoked a council of war, two Bomaa offieenin of Sjrian 

garrisons declinrr! to f rllow the army to Nisibis, on the plea that their ab- 
sence would leave Syi i:L and Phenicia exposed to the attacks of Muudzir. 
Belisarius argaed tbat as tke summer solstice was at iximd, when the Arabs 
defetedtwosioiilihstotlieritesof ttieirrdJgioa 11^^ imting to anna, 
there was no cause for apprehension ; and he promised to let them ^ 
when that period was expired. These were the months of Meccan pilgrim- 
age : and hence we learn that Mnndzir and the m&joritj of his Arabs 
IbUowed the religion of the Hej^. On turning to the chronological tables 
of ILGLdePeram], we find that at the period zefti^ Meeoaa pil- 
grimage actually fell at the summer solstioej'^ tStn^Xar otrfueldanoe in 
confirmation of his system find calculations. 

In another pla(» Frocoj>ius loosely states, that Mundzir having made 
lirisoner a son gf the Ghaintoide foinoe, inmiolaled lum to Yenvs. By 
Venus he may potnbfy mean Lit or Oua. 
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Hencefonvard the glory of II ii.i declined, and there is even an MnsOgirtV', 
uncertiiinty about some of the successions to its sovereignty. In '^^^ 
580 A.D., MuNDZiR IV. was raised to the throne. Jealous of his 
brothers, or anticipating the success of the Euniaus, lie repaired 
with his suite to Constantinople and abandoned the Persian cause. j„in, ,],^ 
Subsequently, he again changed sides and went over to Hormuzd bi'^'delljction' 
tihe Persian monarch, who conferred on him the crown of Htra. *" 
He fell at last as a caj^ve into the bands of the Bomans, and for 
Ua defection wm banished to Sidlj.* 

Noidir y. Abd Gabds soGceeded to theihrone. He was brought NomAn V. 

iqp by Adi, who was ODA of the most MBOwned of llie oifypoeliiit a^ 
whose liib Uhistrates the hislocjr of EQtia. His fonote aaoestor 
Ajftb (Job), of the Baai Tsmhn, a Bedonm tribe of Meecaa 
origiu,^ conunitted mnrder, fled to the oomt of Hiia and, being 
xeoeiTed mth distinction, settled tiiere. The sixth in deseent 
fiom him was the poet Adi, whose ftlher and graod&tber both 
held offices of trust at Hlra.§ Adi and his ftther weie disrged 
with the edooatini of the young NomAn. ]b process of time Adi ^ 
xecdved at the Court of Peraia the post of Arabic Seoietaiy to empio;«dat 
the Monarch. In 581 A.D. he was despatched on a speoiflc ^tS!^^ 
mAaaBj to Coostantinoplei and entrnsted with a rich present ^'^''^ 
fer the Empenar Tiberias. He trardled back by iJie imperial 
rdays of horses, and by a xoote calcolated to convey the laigest 
idea of the power and resooroes of the Boman Empire. On his 
return to IfedAin or Cfcemphon, he obtained leave of absence ta 
rerisit Hlra, where he was reoeiTed bj Hie prince and the people 
with triumphant acclamation. On Ihis occasion he met, at the 
ehnroh of T(hna, SSnd, the granddaog^ter of the rdgning prince 
Mundar IV., and daughter of his own pi^ NomAn. As the 
damsel partook of the Sacrament, Adi can^t a gSimpse of her, and 

* This if the aocoDntof llie GiMk hiatcxdaiis} the Aidn Dak^ 
in a battle with the Ghawtoiiie amy, 
t The dtypoeis weieiacaided as inftrior to the free poets of the desert. 

J S«e the statement at p. cxcv. 

$ His grandfather was secretin' to Neman III., and his father director 
of the FitHt. On the death of Nomau I V. his lather was placed hj the 
people in temporary charge of Ae , 
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MvTiMJGDod became enamoured.* His passion was reciprocated, and Uiou^ 
Nomftn y. she was scarce eleven years old, they were united in marriage. 



These facts show that both Adi imd Hind professed the Chnstian 



^'■■i'*^ iai^. It is agreed hj all that Ncmi&n Y. was likewise of the same 
religion; and hj some his oonTenaon is attributed to tbfl instmo- 
tion of his preoeptor AdLf 

Adi im. B ma bj AdTs inf^nan^ at tibe oonrt of Pank tbat Nomla Y. 

£!^^'^iras ahoaen ftom amoiigat bia bvodun tobe «ha king of Him. 
But tiiat Snflnaiice pfoenrod for Adi ^^yyfft at bonie. EEs waa 
misrepresented to NomAn who, forgetful of what he owed to biiii 
bolli as preceptor and patron, deoeitiftdlj iimted bim to Hbn, 
cast him into prison and, notwitiiwtamding jhe remonatranoes of tiba 
king of Persia, put bim to dealih. ffis widow Hisd retired to • 
GOinventy whioh was tiieooeforwaid calkd bj bar name {Ddyr 
Stud), She- sormed to aee Hlra M into the bands of tha 



*TUs oeeaMd«iiail(wa(^31bMdbyr~'«itbsBcbdel«^ 

tire been presenred. 

t It is said that he was won over from iJolutry to Christianity thns: The 
prince and his pre^'eptor clianccd in their walks to pass by a cemetery situ- 
ated between the city aud the river. Adi said, Dost thou know what the 



** Oh ye company of travellers hasting along upon the earth and iabouiisg! 
like you, wt lived; like as, too shall die! 
Maay a oompaiqr have made ^eir camels kneel dcnra arovnd tts) — 

And as they halted, quaffed wine mingled vrith the luapid stream; — 
The morning passed away, and lo! they had become the sport of timcj— 

Even thns is time bat one change foiiowiug upon another." 
Neman was deeply moved by the solemn warning conveyed m these 
tondhing lines, and embraced the Christiaa hish. 

Others say that Simeon, the Wshop of Bira, delivered him from a 
demon by which he had been poawMod: and that he then beesBM a 
Chriatian. 

ITaderaq^dnwutSMeiitis sgieed that he was conv^ted before hia 
acoeiiioii to the tfavone. M.adt PerttwO, vol it p. 143. 
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armj. To croim the ifcrange ndfliltadei of Iter Hfe, the ^[JtlSiai 
wftniasr Ifoghtrtt, llie Mahometii oaaunander of Iiic, repaired to 22!%dS 
her Qonyioat In yesr 661 A.D. and dewMawled the liaod of die 
Iprincess, fihen about ninety yean of age, In marriage. If it 
were my youth or my beau^ ebe replied, *<that dictatod die 
proposal, I ahoold not reftue; but yoor derire is that you may 
nj Tk» tmgdom <if JVbm^ umd iditt «( Am daug^j htwe paaiti 
into my JumA. la not that your thoai^t?" Mnghiva oonfeieed 
that it was, and ahe Monied die union. Tfaia Inmltlng interriew 
•he did not long muriTe. 

HIra no longer retained the preatige of Tiotoryorer the Central 
Arabt. The ln>o|M of Nomftn Y. -wore dieoomfited by the Baai 
Tarb6| a branch of die Ban! Tamim, from whom hit ooiut "wiahed 
to take die SicU^ or lieateiuuM^, and give it to another tribes* 
The two aona of NomAn were captnied, but generonalyinhiaaed 
hj the Bani Tarb6, who porasenred the privileged poet. 

NomAaY. ia fiunooa in the annala of Arabia duefly beoanae his He incurs tb* 
rogn appioaohed cloae upon die riae of Xalam, and he waa the pafanm of*the 
of aeveral renowned poetawhe cdebFKted hianame.t Bat hie end SSSt* 
waa darkened by diagnoe and nuafortone. Zeid, the aon of Adi, 
xeaolyed, by a atiBtagem, aa aii^nhv aa it proved aoeoeaaftd, to 
reveogediemnzderofhiafiMiher. HepictoiedlnwanncoIoniBdie 
chaimaof the women ofHlcabefinv die king of Persia, who readily 
adopted the anggeadondiat aome of the ftir reladvea of hia vaaaal 
nn^t well adorn the royal harem. An embassy, ohaiged with thia 
cvnmd, waadeapatclicd to Neman who, surpitsedand alarmed by the 
demand, expressed aloud his wonder that the monarch of Persia was 
not aaldafied with the antelope beaotiee of his own land. The termr 
waa equirooal, and Nomln waa denoonoed aa having inaulted the 

* The Ridf took his place at the right huiid of the king, rode hchind him, 
&c. The office was efitablished by Handzir IIL M, C, d& Percevalf voL iL 
p. 102. 

\ ffig name has descended In many ways. His putisB^ fax die flower 
esBed die smsmw, pvoenved Ibr it diat same: for ii was ealled Shaeliek 

aa-nom^ ^t«ju3f ^UL^-^ also atown haill \ij him on die lig^ 

beak of the Tigris, between Wltslt and B s ghd id, was called HmmmijfQ, 
Jf. a db Araevoft voL iL p. I5<. 
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ftmal» of Penia bjHkniiagiheni to eoMi. Themthofdie 
GShonoes ftU homlj upon his oogaUaiit vaanl, and he fled from 
Htea. AtevaiidjmidenngmBeudiof alUes among the Ar^ 
tribes, he left lue axnui in the eottodj of Hint a cliief of ibe Bam 
Bakr, and in despair ddhrered bimielf up to Hie king of Penia. 
Ibe nnfortnnate prince was passed in mockeiy between two long 
towa of knrelj girls splendidly attifed, and bj each was taonted 
the qnestioii whellier sAs was a Pieirian caw. His was 
The Lakh- csst ittfeo pTUon, sud tbsrs died or was murdered. Thns ended 
u^rmiuumi'' fhe LAKBiinn jmrASir in the year 605 iuD., baving lasted for 

- the long space of 887 years. 
An Arab An Arab of the tribe iif Taj, who bad rendered service In 
g^in^m action to the king of Persiai was raised, bnt within cnxnmiseribed 
^ limits, to the goverxunent of HIra. Meanwhile ihe COioeroes 

demanded of Hint the arms and p roperty which KomAn had de- 



Thfl Bani pontod with him. The Bani Bakr resented the ciaim, and indig* 
the king of nant at the mmder of Nomftn aasnmed a hostile atdtode, and 
^'^^ oanied pillage and oonftinon into the Persian prcmnces. The king 
yainljendeaToared tooheoik Ibem bjoonfeExing upon Cays, one of 
the Bani Bakr ohie&, an exteomTe giantof land aronnd Oftoffn, on 
the rigfa^ bank of Ihe Tigris. Bat, notwithstandii^rtheelfortscf 
CSayaand Ihe hospitality by which he sought to render pcq^nitar the 
Penian oaose^ the depredations still oontiniiedy and tiie king re* 
sdred on inflicting a lignalretribntian upon his rebellious Tsssals. 
The influence of Htra assisted in swelling with Arab allies the Tsst 
Persian army, ndiich was to emsh the Bani Bakr. But Ihe word 
of alarm had been given, and as it rapidly passed from clan to clan 
amongst the ramifications of that great tribe, the Arabs flod^ed to 
the lendezvoiu in the yaUey of Dzu C&r. The opposing ranks 
were abont to close, when the iron-hearted Hantzala, who had 
been by acclamation chosen oommander, with his own hand 
seyered the girths of tlic camels on which were seated his wife 
and the other women of the tribe; and tbns abandoned them, in 
case of defeat, to certain captivity. The Arabs fought with despe* 
rate bravery, and the Persian army was completely routed. This 
Uniftttka defeatfOminonscf the flute of Persia, took phM)eA.D. 611. A few 
^cS, months previous, Mahomet, now for^ years of age, had entered 
on his prophetical career. 



611 A.D. 



GhosroM, enraged at tbis defeat, depoeed Ijia, the Arab {^^^ 
GoTemor of Hira ; which, ruled thereafter hy a Persian grandee ^^^^ 
eaUed Zftdiyatfill into the tank of aeosnmon Satntpji andxeinalned 
thiia till swallbwed ap in the Mahcmelian Emplie. 

The Beoi Bakr continued to maintain the independence which The Arab 
they had achieved at Dsn Ckt, The other tribes of Central off their . 
Arabia, hitherto held in Taaaalage the Peiflian hing thions^ imT 
his Arab representatiTe at Hlra, now spnxned the patronage of a 
Persian Satrap, and regarded with contempt the power of a nation 
torn by discord, and of athione paralysed by nnoeasing successions. 
The warrior Prophet was now rising into view as the parammmt 
chief in Arabia, and the central and western tribes between 628 
and 681 A.D. joyfblly transferred their allegiance from a £>reigD t^a tran-^fer 
and decrepit power to a native and vigorons government Butl^ met, ctMsi 
Arab tribes of Mesopotamia, who professed Christiamty , still can- 
tinned fer some ^esza longer to oppose Idam, and to recogniae the 
anthorify of Persia* 



SicnoH in* 
The €fkaudmde Dpuulif, 

We now turn to the kingdom of the GeassIjritb Arabs,ritnated 
on the western side of the Syrian desert. 

The fertunes of Odenathus and Zenobi% who belonged to the nnp or 
Ghassftnide tribes, have been already traced. After their fall the fi?^^^ 

T»_ s J i_i _i 1 1. * a I ' A v_ Arab.1 recog. 

_ . by.tha 

the ciiieb of the Bani Sallh,* or of the Tonfikhites who came 
wesnrara irom uinu j 

It has been rebted sibove} how about 120 AJ>. a great body i»« 
of the Azdites emigrated from Yemen. They halted in the Hgic SSH 
in thdr northward progress; bnt, after a lengthened residence in 



* A CVydhlite tribe, iriddi, as sboTC-ineiitioiied, mi^^ 
S^rrio. VHtMpra,^. dim. 
t Seenotesftp. dxvU. |8eep.clvi 
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vMd.k£na0r ^ ▼<>Ue7 of Bat& Mnr nofe ftat firam Moeoa» ihef fSsuod ihe 
fimnMB. ooQiitzy too confined Ibr them; and again, in tha bogimdng of llie 
fluid oentmy punned tfieir nordieni joaxnogr. Aboot tlua time 
to s^riT ta* Hiey reoeiyed the appoOation of Cfhattdn from tbdr long raaideaoe, 
by the near a fimntain of lihai name^ At last, during the 
dynaatj of Odenakh, they emerged on the plains of Boera, and the 
ooimtry of BaloAa. The Bani Salfli^ who inhabitad the viouiit^, 
aUowed them by direction of the Boman anlhoiitieB to s^lle) but 
demanded a tribute, whidi after an maneoearfbl straggle the proud 
GhassSnites consented to pajr. But they paid unwillingly, and 
watched for aa opportunity to throw off the yoke. Abofot tihe close 
gioMvitti of the third ^ntury, during an altercation between one of the chiefs 
and the tax-gatherer of the Bani Salih, the latter waa killed; both 
tribei took up arms, and the Ghass^Uiite party were completely vio- 
torioos. The Boom authorities were little interested in the 
etrog^. They needed a barrier between Syria and the Persian 
frontier; but they were indifferent whether it consisted of the Bani 
SaHh, or of the Bani Ghass^. When therefore the latter agreed 
to be their faithful allies, the Bomana made HO diffioally in acknow- 
Their chUsf. ledging their chief ThIlaba son of Amr, as the pbjrlateh or 
T^c^^cA ^ing of the Ghass^ites. It was stipulated that, in eaie of need, 
Mphyianh flhould aid the Emperor with 20,000 men; while the 

Konians. end ^^p^^^^p goaiantced to soocoor hia ally by an annj 40,000 

century. .t^ng* 

.j^^^ About the year 300 A.D., die Government passed into the 
thfflm'of ^^^^^ ^ another TmiLABA,! the fifth in descent from Amp 
SftffiiMii"' ^I*^zaikia,| and progenitor of the famous Ghass&nide Dynasty. 

The histoiy of this line is not so certain as that of Hiia. There 



* Hissb aie the aeeonnts of the Amb wiHen. 

f AreAim cr B&rith is a verj frequent name of the CUmsfta iMcfaiees; bat 

there is no ground (as held T)y Soaliger,) for believing that it was a title 
common to ail the Syrian phjlarchs. . Several of the Ghassanite kings 
called Jabdia, are also styled SarUk TUs snnaiiM^ whidi signifies a lion, 
was pKobably adopted hy them in oppoiitkm to tiiat at Hund^ (a dktjr,) 
borne by many of their rivals, the Kings of Bthl. Jf. C» 4t PetttwUt 
vol. ii. p. 2 10; see above, note, chap. iL p. czzL 
X See above, p. clvi 
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watbive no&eed «atef Govenimeiii; eMhpnM nuMtechflioB • 
of one to bixiiaelf , c/t tpeni Ub life iu the e«mpb TIib oonMwiaai 
«vid«DiOQ •riang out of a settled oi^ilal ifl t h c p efcro witiiig^ and 
we find mndi oonfiirion in the immberi racoeuioiky and maam of 
the kii^ The p gooooc a of eeyaral eobarijiurta or Sndepantoit 
dTsastieB on ihe bordeii of Anifaia, Tvhkh it la hdI alvaja eafljj' to companUTa 
fton tfia Qhaasteideay Wr^'^wi'ii wrt^rr ffe F* m iBit cfa^MUiioqr. 

The devatkHi of ThAIaha esdtad iadi jeakmij and '^^tftr"*frf* TJie two 
throughout the rest of Aa Qhaeoto tribe, tihaft two htanbhes, and Kliiizn^ 
deioaiided firom iit^s azid Krmm^ (giandim of Amr Mozaikia), and settle At 
separated from tbeir brethren, and returned south warda. Thej hi^Tih^^^ 
Mttled at Taihnb or Medina, where thej wm be finnd at a mIh 
sequent part of oar stony. On the first rise of Islam, we know that 
their desoenda&ta were still Pagans, and worshipped idols ; a fact 
which seems to disprove the Arab aeoonnt that the Bani Ghasslu 
professed Chrirtianity, and built monasteries, in the middle of the 
eeoond oentory. It is indeed possible that the Aws and Khazraj ^ 
flaqr have r^psed into idolatry afler quitting Syria; hut it is ^|^^|^ 
more probable that the 'whole Ghass^ tribe wera then Pagan, ^^^^ 
and did not embrace ChrisCiaiiity till the era of Comstaatiiiei when 
many |M>litiffial iwiini^pi^— it* wera h iough t to bear upon their eonr 
version. 

The discontent of the Ghass&nides was speedily quelled by the HMth i. and 
of Hasrh, ^e son of Thdlaba, in his predatory excur- sos-soo aj>. 



I, and ^ the lidi plunder he was able to diYide among his 
followers. It is supposed that Christianity was adopted by the 
tribe under Jabala, the sneoesBor of Hftiilii, about the middle of 

the fourth century.* 

During the next reign, that of Haeith II., occurred the ill- Hflr^n. 

360-S6S AtDt 

fated expedition of Julian against Persia. We learn ftossk Itoman 

* lliis would he tfie period when polltieal^ Its hUcodnetion was most 
probable. Bat there is no direct proof. Sozonienes asserts that air Ar^h 
Prince, ^orome (called by Liqnien Znracome,) having obtained a son through 
the prayers of a monk, was with his whole tribe converted to Christianity: 
but It is dUBodt to tdentify any snch priaoe tn tlie Ghessfta Ihie. Tlie 
nesreflC approach 11 C. de Forcend caa make is fai die nsaoe of Aream, a 
grudion of Tu \t ap> v. Md, p. StSw 
Ob 
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Perfldy to- Hifltaty.tlist the GhaatRnide allkf, dMOontented iriUi tbe itomge 

w&ruji too * 

Roounson of fhd aoouitoiiied mlwuliei, took admiMn of the imrvn 

Uia defeat of ^ 

of tihe unperial srmj, Imrawwl ita ictraal, aid aH up ifa tw 
guaid.* 

MAT V Hindi mm aameecled by lua iridow Mivu» ulio aJao turned 
' her anna ^aiiiat<ihe'Bninana»aii4dgTa8tated PhiaBiciaandPdfla" 
tme. She defeated lihe tioopa aeut againit her, buit oamaflntod 
to peace on canditkp that Mbaea, a holjr man leDoinied ftr hia 
miiaclaa, ahoold be aent as the Bishop of bar nation. Having 
been drawn from boa solitude, Moses was consecrated to the 
charge, and destroyed the remains of idolatry still lurking amoogit 
the Bani Ghaaeia. M&via gave her daughter in maniage to the 
Coont Victor ; and by her subsidy of Arab horse contributed 
sapfportBtbe essentially to the deftsloe of Constantinople i^ainst the 6oths.f 
During the aneoeeding oentory little is known of the Ghaasfiutddea 
besidea an impeifeot and sometimes confused list of nainea» and • 
few warlilw eocountera mth the Kings of Htra. 
Jatetoni. We pass on to Jabala in., who is also styled HAbith IT. S/b 
SSSb. belonged to another branch of the hoiiBe of Thdiaba, and many 
hiatozians date from him the commencement of the Ghass&nide 
lineage. He is styled Al Akhar the Great, as the first of three 
ReiottoDB famous U&ritbs who illustrated the fortunes of the dynasty. His 
tribe* of wife Mdria Dzdt al Curtairiy " Mary of the ear-rings," belonged to 
amUb. the Yemen tribe of Einda; and the sister of Mary was married 
to the chief of the same tribe, Hojr Ah'l al Mordr. It is not cer- 
tain how this alliance was contracted; for we find H&rith at war 
with the Bani Kinda, whose chief Amr al Macsxir son of Hojr, he 
killed in battle, llarith at last perished in an encounter with 
Mundjdr UL, of Hira. Strange stories are related of the ear- 



* See GUtHmrit Decline and Fall, chap. xxit. Bat the name of "Malde 
Rodosacps, the renowned Emir of the tribe of GiuMaiii»'* it is not possibto 

to connect with any in the Ghass&n line. 

I This is from the Grecian historians, Theophanes and Ammianus. M. 
C de Ftetwval Amn that die Anibe ^pearad to h«?e eonAmiided MAna 
nHix Maria, a princess who lived about a century IsteP**^other spednien 
of the critical skill of our Arab historiansi The error mic^t easOj occtir 
in careless Arabic writing. 
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rings of iiis wife, which are proverbial lia bigiilllcant of inestimable Thefaino« 
value.* According to some, she presented them either before or bu wife ^ 
upon her adoption of Chi isiianity to the temple at 2\iecca: accoKling 
to others, tliey reuiained in possession of her descendants, and were 
worn by Jabak VI., when in 637 A.D., he visited Mecca to do 
homage to Omar. 

The Roman historians notice, about this time, two phylarchs JJJ^*"* 
who must have been distinct from the Bani Ghass^n. One called 



Ai(t»CliaHb (Abu Karib) received the chieftainship of the Arabs hb^UM;— 
of Fidfislaiiey in exchange fot a ooontry washed by the Bed and car«. ' 
Sea."t He Mnaled die Sonums againsi rebel Samaritans, 
and reedved in Tetom 20,000 piisonetB, whom he aold into Feiaia 
and AhyBonia. The olher, Cays a pzinee of the Kinda^ ia abo 
mentioned aa having leoeiyed an Anb principality fimn Jna- 
tinisn, about the jear ft864 

HIbrh v., aumaraed Ifta Jjome, ia atjried witilL aatia&doiyHiiykT. 
•oenzacy by Procopius, " Aieihaa, aon of Gabala,*' of JabaJallL 
He ia eolehrafted far the hooom^ showered upon him by Jualiniaa 
wfaO| in conaideration of hia donbtfol aid againat the Ferriana, 
oooftsned up(Hi him the title viEhgJ^ and the sank of Patrician. 
In 531 AJ>. he oontriboted to the defeat of Beliaarius, by his ^ ^ 
traaeheroaa or cowardly deaertion*' at the battle of CaUimcus.li a.s8istHnc« 

rsodecedto 

Ten yean Liter, he aaaiBted Beliaarina in aa inroad upon Meaopo- Umi 

•Tlma^^OjU ^Jj^ jl J irj^ •TAa it»«wn if at Aeco* of 

theeaMingsof KMy." Eadb, thaf say* was fbnned of a {wad the aiie of 

a pigeon's egg. 

t Tt i.> (Icicribed by Procopius as bonitded by Palestine on the north, by 
the cuuutry of tbe Maaddenians on the south, strctcliing ten days* journey 
to tbe eafit, and producing only pahus. M. C. de Perceval^ vol. ii. p. 231. 

t Kdala aad Ili«opiifliM8 lete to Hlxith as bi^^ 
the Roman ooaamandar of TbitMt, and obliged Co qtit Iba provinea tad 

betake himself in exile to the desert. During some such interregnum, the 
princes here refcrrc'd to may have reigned: or Palestine may liave fonned 
a i^ylwchy separate from that of the Bani Ghassan. It seems difficult to 
bdiere that AbodkaialN Oie daef of IdMtina» ooidd ban 
al Anjof tboAnba. 2<itM» p. S87, note, 

§ Hitherto the title had been FR|ML 

I See aMeM*« ZJtelM andFafl; chep^ xH. 
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mi bjcmtk^ » dbvniin Med vnbilionB pkuN of 
GbonDti: ImAwqfKnh^ tM^txmimatty 
Mtf Ow wfe booty fif a imIi tn«fe ofmntajtidukljy ftbe adiieei 
be bcgoiled die Boneie, vbo long muted trndvapeilileDliel en 
m ihe Twn CBipeettien of hie wtoni.* Hie Anb bletariane en 
aknt upon Ibew expldtay bat Ibey xelale ea espeditieft ^gunel 
theOmof Tftjm* aadKbeiber. 
_ Tbe wan of Bftritb T. witb Him ime aXnmij been iih«ed» 
nopTe fitt fffv^y se^pu of Mi**^"* TR - i^itfy TTT.^ IT^iA vwled 
CknelMkiMple AJX MS, to eomplnn of Ibe boidliliei of Anr 
after <he o c o Mh Mi oi i of peeee , endto piocano Ae leeogpitioaof hb 
eon HfaMt ae bie gmo e e w c * It nai towatde Ae end of Ibe rdga 
of HlriOi Ibe Leme tbafc Mahomet wee boeiL 
HAritb um Of lUaim IBB I^m litde ie teleded, htd 4bat ba obtanid a 
lm,578^ Tidoiy over Mnndsur HI., at Ajn OMg^; and indeed Ae bng- 
dom d[ the GbewalindHe doei not ben c efertb ooeopy aaj Aaliii- 
gniabed place in tbe pegee of biatoiy. Tba fnoe o ai or of Ibia 



Ajairiy.,Aba prince, Amb IV., anrnmafrf Abu finiimm, bee been nndeeed 

StuuniDlri 

&87-5S7t^ illufiUious by his patroDage of the poetiof Arabia. ItwaatnUe 
age of Arab reign that Haiflto ifan Tb&bit, the fiunom poet of Iriam and friend 
of Maliomety niit appeared at the Ghaiefinida oonrt, nrboa ba 
met his ieSkfW poeto Niiti^jta, and Aloama, and began to enjoj 
tbe &fiyr of a ^aeal^ eefetal of wborn dielingniAed ban by 
peculiar honors. 

•W4eD AJ>. From 600 to 630 AD., the chief ruler of the fthatirliritw irae 
Hiam YJLf aon of Abu Shauimir, wl^iee Tesidcnce appears to 
have been sometimes at Jabia, sometimes at Ammftn (PkSa^ 
M^}, tbe oepital of SAlfiaa.t in 639 AD., Mabomek addresaed 



X At the end of the Wheelfjf tiie rale of tiw ^ef branch of Ifas Gba»> 

stnites extcndfd over Jonl&ii and Haurfin, as the following verses hj 
ISaknghsi Dzobxaui, on the Death of N(«naii VL (p97'^0 A.D.) prove. 

Jaul4n (GatUonitis, or the Golan of J>mL chep^ if; 49} Jotbas, chap. xx. ; 
1 Chron. chap, vi.) is tlic bi?h mcmntmnous tsmtitj Oatt Of tbs Uwof 
Tiberias. Haturan iAuramtui) is «<j^)aceat to it. 
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to liim a wunmons to enbraoe the eaiise of XdMn» ubich lie 
aontemptuously refiifed, and flbortly after diod.* Contempo- 
mmmHy vilib Hftrilib, and piobably soboKdinate to ISm^ tliam 
vogMdaftPdn^ Amitfloftof JalMk; andAare alao ajdatod 
oOier ioftrior gmnuaeiilB, aoah aa Ibaft «f SBmukHatL aoo ti^*^ 
Jabalaiy. at Maftb and Mnta, in Arabia Petna.t MMnhUi. 

Meanwbile the glorj of ^ Gbanlmde role mw dapaxting. ^^^^^ 
The inzoads of the Peraiaiu, in the ragn of Fboeas and in the J^J^^^^^'q^ 
early jeani of Heradiiu, had given » ihodc from which it nerer j^J^^ 
leooTorad. 1^ is remarked^ even by a Mahflmrtam writer, that 
the dBoadenoe of the raee of Gharaftn was preparing the way lor 
the glories «f the Arabian Prophet} 

The last Idi^ of the xaee was Jabala YLp son of Ajhan. JJ^^^^Jd. 
Haaifta the poet alwaya epoka of this prince with a giatefiil 
afihetion; and althongh, on embracing lalaoi, he disoanlinned fai$ 
Tiiits -to the Ghaesftnide court, he was atiU hononsed by Jabala 
with special Tw ft irk ff of firiendshipb 0iiriQg Abu Balcz^s fWfjbai^ 
this parince took an active, bat always nnfiirtiinate^ part in 

oppianng the inroads of the Modem annies» and he duneed in the 

I ^ . I 

At tius ifaiie tfatttt traa, appamlty,* dividoii lathe finr wo find 

Hojr n. and Amr Y«, two gnndaons of Harith the lAme, ruling over the 
Arabs of Pul sti: e as far as Ayk OH the Bod Ses (6dO-4U5 AD.) Thus 
I ibn Thabit writes 

• J cr* LS^^ 4>T ^ 

« Who thaD deeavB tioo, or fisel saenre from ils afetaok beBoeforth, after 
Aflur end Hc^t^-the two piiness who mled over llie hood sad the ftesi 
from the ^xiow-cqpt USb to the bonndaritt of Ajia." H, C AiVrctsai 

TOL ii. p. 249. 

The "muuutahu of snow* an peobebly the high ranges of Tiberias. 
TUa brandi was pnitaUly ofesAaown In Ae dertraetive war again UadM 
beCweea Persia and the Wetit, ia the first stage of wMdi Cliosrucs ovenaa 
Syria, plnndcrrd Antioch DanuMKOB aodJ'enualem, and cairied his xaT^gis 
oven to the ionlc rs of Egypt. 

*K&Hh€U Wa ktdi,^. 50. 

t See also the accuuut of an cmbiu>sy irom Muhomut co certain rulers in 
Aauaia. Idtm, p. 59|. 
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tooiwt* hrnniHaliiwi of the mooiniiil daj of Tmniik. Whan BantSm 
libMqQentij abandoned 8jria, he joined Omar and fn q fca a o d to beHenre in 
Mahomet; bnt hk fintfa in the new Frophet was neidier deep 
nor laating. On a fimded iniolt he recanted, and letind to 
OoMitaatinople, dbera hia name and hii fionilj long sumved.* 



The gpedal The Aral) ruce, secluded from the rest of tlic word by pathless 
Inflaoncfl ... . « 

exercised 1)7 descrts, a peninsular position, and the peculiuiities of nomad life, 

Ghas.KAiiiiic haa in all ages mainUuuud an extraordinary freedom from tlie con- 
opon Central taiiiination either of foreign blood or foreigu luuiuicrs, and a singular 
independence both of iiiiud and institutions. Egj-pt, Syria, Persia, 
and the Abyssinian kingdom of Axum, bordered closely upon 
Arabia, or were separated firom it only by narrow inlets of the ocean ; 
yet their inhabitants exercised little influence on its social and 
political fortunes. They had no sympathy with the manners, and 
little acquaintance with the language of the people; while the in- 
hospitable and barren steppes of the peninsula never permitted the 
eiiooeesfid encroachment of their arms. But the dynasties of Htra 
and of the Ghawflnidee were native to Arabia, and composed of 
' elenients which blended with the Arab mind, or at least left thdr 
impression upon it. Bolih in warlike and eooial relations there was 
with Ihem a ehwe connection. It was throngh them that the ijaha 
c onmnmic alBd with the external world, and leceiTed their ideas of 
Snzopeaswellasof Asia. Hlra, moreover, since the &I1 in Yemen 
of ihe ffim jar Tfaie, became ihe pawHBOfont power in Central Aiabia, 
—4 power whose sopfemaof was acknowledged bjr alL To this 
canse^ and to the permanence and prosperity of its capital, it was 
ehietiy*^^^'^ owing that Ittra enjoyed a larger jooUtSetd influence than the 
tte Gba^kn- ^l^**""'^^ kingdom. Bnt the latter, though inferior to the court 
idoOgnt. of Hhra in magmfioenee and stability, p o ss e s se d, eepeoiaUy orer 
ihe Western Aiabs, a more imporlant 90M power. It lay closer 
to tfie Hejaz, and in the direct line of its oommeroe. There was, 
therefore^ with its pzinoe and people a frequent interchange of 
oiTihty hcKk in casual -vints at the coort, and in the rqgvlar 



• See Katib ai WAckidi, p. 6U miM,C.de Ftrcwal, xoL ii. p. 257. 
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cxci 



paflsageoltliemeEreBiitakeasBn^ Bit to 

ibis quarter, therefore, that m miutcfaieAy looik ibr die eztemal 
influenoee wliieh iDonlded tlie opnuma of Keoca and Medina.* 



SicnoRiy. 
Or^gm, and eat^ Hiator^f^ ofM§oea» 
now the ootaldrfai of Antna, I prooeed to aketdh tlie 



Tnditloiua 



liisfeoiy of the dhief tdbei oocupj the oentie cf the peninsula, Me!^7a^- 
and to tnuie ihe liae and jmigiesa of Meoca. uie ci 



The tmdilional biatoiy of Mecca, and of the CoieiBbtte atoek, ^^Vhc other 
goes back fluiher than that of the other BedoiUQ4aibe8. Their ^^^'/oniy 
fixed habitalion in the yalley of Mecca atrengthened and per- ^t^'J^. 
pefeoaled the local tradition, (a miztnre of &ot and fible), which 
aacenda to a century before Ae Ghiiatiaa era. The acooonia of 
the rilmffli f tribes on the other hand. Brfdom conunenoe move than 
two centnriea before ^ birth of Mahomet. 

The founding of Mecca by Abraham and lahmaeL la so dearly The legend 
a legendary fiction, that we seed not hare adverted to it at all ^^J^^g of 
eacoept |o ^idie in what focta or popular notiona it took ita xiae. ^^^^ 
Hie outline of tSie legend, interwoven aa uanal wilih a prafhae 



* It Ib hence in the same direction that we must seek for the Christian in- 
fianoea wUi^ kft thdr imimMioii on the Westom Anbi^ We have no 
veiy —t ii fi wtotj lnt i imi t inii aa to the peenHag phawi of ChriitiaBiiy mrhftll itd 

by the people of Hira, ntid by the Ghassanitcs, respectively. The foniier, 
being independent of Constantinople, would be more likely to embrace and 
retain tke Nestoriau doctrines popular in the East. The Government of 
Oham&a was vnder Romaa infliwncft, and would, probably, enbraoe the 
sectarian principles, whether Entychiaa, Ariaa, oc Orthodox, enforced by 
the Emperor of the day; and thus these would crcntually influence Western 
Arabia. Bat there is nothing more remarkable than the gross ignorance of 
some of the leading features of Christianitj, which, notwithstanding aU the 
means of faiformation which al any late during hla residence at Medlaa 
he possessed, is displayed bj Mshooiflt The aabject ia fivthardiieaiaed in 
the last chi^pter of thoa Tolanc; 
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variety of circumslantial colouring, is as follows. The wandering 
Hagar roaches with her boy the valley of Mecca; in the agonies of 
thirst she hastes to and fro from the little hill of Marwa to that of 
8ufa, seeking for water. Lshma* 1, whom she lias left on the ground 
lamenting, kicks around him iu childish passion, whenlol the spot 
thus struck bubbles forth in a sweet and limpid streiirn beneath 
his feet; it is the well of Zamzam. A tribe of -4Vmalekites are 
tempted by the fountain to the place, and among them the 
youthful Ishmael grows up. On an eminence in the vicinity, 
Abraham, in fnlfiknent of the divine behest communioated in a 
dream, was about to offer up his son, when his arm ms stayed, 
and a Tifiarioiu sacrifice was prescribed, and accepted from bim. 
The jouHh was married to en Amalekite wife, but daring ilka 
absence of her husband die proved inhospitable to Abraham, who 
ohanoed to anhre as a guest: at the monitioxi of Ifaa oftaded 
patriarch, Tshmael pQl her timjf and manied anolihsr. Two 
^'^^ Teootti tribal, tha Jorhom and CbMbv, about this time amved in 
the Tkhnkjr; the wieked .Awriekftee, who vainlj opposed Aeir 
■eltleinent, wwe expeUed by a plague of antef and the stmigvt 
sDooeeded toiheir plaoe. It was with the daog^tar of flie Jorhans 
Chief lihat Ishmael celebrated his seeand ui^dahk On a sobse- 
qttsnt visiti Abraham asristed bj hia son piooeeded to enot Ihe 
K«ab% and to leoonstltDte the socaeDfe xitei of pilgrimage on the 
saeted spot After Ithmael and his son Nftknt {NMoA), ibe 
manegementof the temple devolved on ModAdb the Jorhom Chief, 
who held Ihe imposts of the northern or upper part of Mecca, while 
T1.C Ainato. SamAvda the Cat6ia Chief held the sonthem. But a qnanel 

kites and • 

Ba^catfiia having arisoi between the two tribes, the Bani Jentam, aiosd by 
the descendants of Ishmad,* expelled the Bani Oirtlkza who jofaied, 
Tbe Bud and were lost amongst, the AmaleTdtes. 'Brom this point (which 

Jorhom and • •« • • aaj^a 

lahmMiues the jnxtsposi t ion with Ishmasdl would make at least 2000 jeara 
mulQ^ to Mahomet) to Adnftn, who lived a httie befoie the 
Christian era, the legend is blank: end although the readj pen 
of the traditaouists has filled np the space by a list of Mahomet's 

* They weie esUed jKiirtMfl, ie. ludtoit Atabs. flee abo^ p. di, 
note*. 
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progenitors derived from Jewish sources, yet Mahomet himself Fictitious 

chaTscter <rf 

never traced his pedigree higher thau Adnan, and dechired the gene, 
that all who went Iki ther back were guilty of fabrication and to Se^"** 
laisehood.* er». 

Even in the time of Adnun we find ourselves encompassed with Erea in the 
legend and with doubt. Bakht-nassar, or Nebuchadnezzar, Adnan 
according to the traditionista, attacked Arabia uud, having routed posititioua: 
Adn&n and the Jorhomites, devastated IMccca and carried off to n.co^oing* 
Babylon a multitude of captives. But Providence watched over with that of 
Adnin's son Mdadd whom, by the command of the Lord, Eremia nonw'in? 
and Abraldiia (Jeremiah iwdBanich) took with them and nurttired ' • 



•"Bqrood Adnto," mU HUumimI» "none bvt <be Locd kno1rat]^ Hid 
tl» g0DMdo8iito ^^Uki] i^ii Kkib al WSekUi, p. 0. Tel 

dM Seentarj, as weD at other biogxfl|iIien, gimal&rtof ioiiiefbvtyiiaiMt 

bet\yeen Adnan aud IshmaeL The maimer in which tlicse genealogtal 
have been got up has been explained fil>ove in a note at the beginning of 
chapter iL That these lists are in aU iustracea borrowed from Jewish 
•omoM ie fairly admitted by the Secnteiy d WteUdi in the itUowing 



Uii ^ ^ ^) Jj^ ^ [J i^Jij^'i\ fjj^ 

And 1 hare met with no difference opinion in respect oi Maudd being 
of the ehOdren of Caydar, ton of IthmacI; bat thb discrepancy fan the 
geneelogj between them gives proof that it (t.«. the genealogy) has not 
been preserved, but has been taken from the Jews, and Uiey have transluted 
it unto them, and they have differed therein; and if this (g:enealogy) had 
been really correct, then the prophet of the Lord had been better aciLuaiuted 
with h then any other pencm. So my condorfon It, that the genealogical 
detail endi with Adn&n, and that we mast hold bac k from anything beyond 
that till we rpnch Tshinacl, son of Abraham.*' Kutih al WacJddi, p. 9 J. 

Thie is a clear admission that up to Adnan Mahomet's genealogy is 
neljw^ in derived from indigenoas Arabian tradilioui bat beyond Adnis^ 
that it hae been boxrowed ham. the Jews. 

ce 
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safely in the land of Uarran. But between Mahomet and AdoAii 
there is an ascertained interval of only eighteen generations, so thii 
by careful calculation the birth of Adnan cannot be assigiMd to 
an earlier date than 130 B.C. ;* while the ravages of N«ililoliad- 
nezssr's army occurred B.G. b77.^ Thus, ev^ in efenAi tampan 
ntiyely modem, legend fptinw the limitadoiui oi reason and 
ehroDology. 

SStf* fnpranealMeeeft, and slisicffdidr kings iig^ 

luo rational libat la §at nearly thne eentozieB, banning abofot 100 



KC.} Dortng this period, in wluok (aeeoiding to tlia language at 
Hbm Modems), the Jorhondtes vgurptd thepriTikgea of die Kaaba, 
of light belonging to the deecendants of Ishmael, the following 
Btieoeesioiis took plaoe among the an o ea t r j of the Coireiih.§ 
Ada^n bonw Aimix begot two sons, Mdadd and AUk. The deecendaatB of 
Akk moYed to the loaih of Jidda, and mingled with the Yemen* 
itea. 

ILUddI had ibiir grandsona, JfocAcr, JZIaka, Ipdd and AfumAr, 



9f B.O. 



* This is the calculation of M. C. de PerceraL Hie dates of tte more 

Immedinte ]irf»{,'enitors of Miihoniet nrc iu his compntation taken rlieir 
ascertaineil agegi. Bcyon<l that, there beinj; no other data, the lenj^tii of 
each geiieration is reckuued at the average period oi' thirty-tliree years. 

t Wm 11 C. de Peroenrs vieir «f dMiB evurt^ ice mte shortly Mow. 

X In arranging dbe dmnology of these kii^ traditioB displays an iaimi* 
table confnsion. Tlie Jirst in the list is the father-in-law of Ishmael, while 
the daughter of the ninth is given in marriage to Maadd who flourished about 
50 B.C. ; so that nine reigns occupy eighteen centuries ! Two generations 
later, the laift of the dynasty is made coeval with Fihr Coreukt who Uved 
about aoo yeen after lUadd. 

The era of Fihr Coreish (see next page) is probably a dear historical date, 
and in calculating back therefrom M. C. de Perceval arrives at the ron- 
dusiou that the Jirst Jorhomite priace was coeval with Adnan the eartMst 
Imoim onestfor of the CSonifh. Tliw n a veiy Htulhctory coineldeaca^ia 
traditional raniniscenoe woold be likely enoogh to tmoe «p the aw c wt ra l 
lines, both of the Jorhom and Coreish, to the swne period. 

§ The names in capitals denote the ancestors of Mahomet. 
I' A, tradition in Katib al Wiickidi mftke'4 Ma'Hdd to l>e coeval with onr 
Saviour, (p. 9.) This is, probably, a matter oi caiculaXiou, mid not aS luma 
jfi* trnditkm: Imt it If quite poiM Ibat Ittadd nuy have ben ai^ 
otur Savioiir wae born. 
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Mudrika 
Itorn, 

A.D. ai. 



Of the two ]tit» the pogtariiy fpraid fitm Yemen to L^.* 
Ttom Bafaia fpnng leveral noteUe tribes, viz. the Bani Ahd al 
Ce^tf who eventually paflMd over to Bihzein on the Persian 
Gvlph; the Atuucif^ who to this day ovenporead Ar»bia: the Bard 
Ndmir Cdt^ who setded in Mesopotamia; and finally the 
Bcmi Babr and Bam ToffliUb sons of W&il, with their namerou 
branches, whose wan, fiunona in the annals of Anbiay will be 
alladed to hereafter. 

MoDBAB had two sons, EU^^ and Ayldn the father of Cays. 
F|om Cays descended the powerful tribes of the Bam Adwdtif 
Ghafnfnn^ Suleiffij ffawdzi'n, and Thacki/. 

The descendants of £uta$, who was bom abonl the banning 
of the Christian era, are, from thdr CodhAite,niotfier» tenned the 
Bani Khtndif ; one of them, TAbikha, was progenitor of the Barn 
MozainOf and of the Bani I'mnhHf famous in the hbtory of Najd. 

Another son of EliyAs, called Mudrika, was the father of 
Khozaima and Hodzail. The latter was tbe ancestor of the Bani 
ModtaAf distingnished in the annals both of war and of poetry^ 
and, «s we learn from Burkhardti still oecnpying under the same 
name the environs of Mecca.^ 

Khozaima begot A»ad and KmAna, The Bani Asad retired to 
Najd, but were subsequently expelled by Yemen tribes. They 
eventually returned to the Uej&z, where they bore a prominent 
part in opposing the arms of Mahomet. 

KimIna had six sons, and each became the cliief of a numerous 
family. Among them was Abd Monat the father of Bakr and, 
through him, of the Bani Duil^ Laithy and Dhamra.^ But the 
N*j^u[|boni, most illustrious of his sons was Nadhr, the grandfather of FraR, 
nhf OonUh sumamcd Core{shy\ and the ancestor, at the distance of eight 
JJoAjx generations, of the famous Chttaai (bom 400 A.D.) 



Khouiina 

born, 

AJ>.6S. 



KinAnaborn, 



• See above, p. clxvi. 
f Hmh aie the ^«MM of BoAfaaidt. 
t IVoMb iira(ia, voL i pp. e8-€«. 

§ llwie ste termed the Bom Bsftr Mil ^ilM iftaA; to < 

from the Bani Bakr ton of Wail, noticed above. 

II Nadhr is soTnctimes styled Corehh, Lut it is more frequently Fihk or 
his aoD Malik to whom the appelktion is lirst accorded, bee Katib al 
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Up to the eraof Nadlir or of his eon M^ik, that is lo ^® 
end of - tJbe second cratury, the Jorhomites retained their supre- Asdites. 

. . . end oi 2ad 

maoy, Abcnit that period the migration of the Bani Azd from emtnj* 
Yemen, repetitadlj motioned above,* took place. The horde of 
Azdile adrenturers entered the Hej&z, and settled at Batn MaiTi a 
▼allej near Mecca. The Jorhomite0» jealous of these neij^bours, ti<o Torhom- 
endeaTOured to expel them, but were wonted in the attempt. At 
&e same time the Mdadditef tribes (or ancestors of the Ck)rei8hy) 
'were engaged in a similar but more successful straggle with a 
body of Codhdite adTentazen, who were eodeaTouring to establish 
tiiemsdves between Mecca and Tdif. The Codh&ites, finding that cogMte^ 
the^r could not maintain the contest, retired, as before noticed, wga w iy 
towards Syxia and Bahrejn.^ 



WSekidit TabSri, p. 40 ; whoe a Tsriety^ of derfvatkns are given 

for this name. The likeliest is the mesning nobU ;** Unt it is also poanble 
that the Coreish, hy illustrating what was simply a proper name, may 
hare conferred upon the word that meaning. Others say tliat Nadhr Iiad a 
guide called by the name, and as his mercantile caravan approached it used 
to be sdiHed as tlie '*Csi»Tmi of ConUkT end tiuis the ^^MOation was at 
last given to himself Again, it is derived from a metSfllMM^cal resembUmos 
to Coreish, the name of a fish which eats op all others; or to cnrsh, a high- 
bred camel. Others refer it to a root which signifies to trade, M. C. 

The Seontaiy of WicUdi (p. lSl^)baB a thaoy that the name was fint 
^Ten to Cossai, who gathered together the descendants of FShr. Spreoger 
adopts this notion, and makes Cossai the first real personage in the line, and 
jPihr a myth: but this seems unnecess-ary scepticism. Mohetmmed, p. 19; 
see aXao tnditioiia in Tibari, fp. 4i, 42, in Ikvoor of Cussai as the first 
called hj the naooe Cocdsh. 

* Vttis pp. dvL and dzr. 

t That is, the Bani Mdadd, or familira descended from M^dd the son of 
Adnan. The term Bani prefixed to any of Mahomet's ancestors, as Bani 
Adudn^ Bani NizSr^ Bani Fihr, is of course ^tensiTe in profwrtion to the 
remoteness of the name with wineh ft is coupled. Thus the Bami Modkar 
in lu J tlic branches of Haw&zin and GhataAu} but do not include those of 
Bakr and T.ij^hlib: while the Bani Nizdr (father of Modhar,) include both. 
The Bani Fihr again (bein^; lower down iu the line) include neither, but arc 
confimed to the Coreish. In speaking of the ancestry uf Mahomet, and the 
trfbM vabted to Urn \ry hlood,itisoonTealentto stTle tSnm the Ami Mdadd 
a comprehensive title including alL The lino of deaesnft and afflliated tribes 
will he best understood by referring to the table below at cxcnr. 

^ See aboTe, p. cUvl 
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n» AsdKw Memwlule a part of fbd Asdites (the Ban! GhaSBla, Am, and 
colonv, the Khasng) sponteseouslj quitted Bata Man: and proceeded towards 
Syria.* Those that were left behind, fhenoe styled the Bani 
Khotda (the " rmatmtf*) eetded permanently at Meoca under the 
oommaad of Amr eon of Lohai and great-grandson of Amr 
Mo«dlEia.f With the Khosfta, the Meccan families diescended 
from Bakr son of Abd Monat, and the Bani IjSd, combined; and 
c?mb^e^ falling upon Ihe Jaxhomites, slaughtered and expelled them from 
LhTribe^ ocwntry. Modfadd, the last king of the Jorhom dynasty, be- 
^Inlites, ^ departure, or some time previously, when he ibresaw tbat 
aosAJ>. his people would be overthrown for their flagrant wickedness, 
buried in the Ticinily of ihe Kaaba, and dose to the well Za ms a m . 
(by this time probably choked up), his treasures oonsisting of 
two gaseUes of gold, with swords and snits cf axmour4 These 
events occurred about 206 AJD. 
Jyliu unL- ^™ contended with the other descendants of 

lulf ^ ^ charge of the Kaaba, now vacated by the Jorhom- 

S^rem^rate but they were defeated in the struggle, and emigrated towards 
t»tiwEMt tnus, where, as has been shown,§ they took part in the establish'* 

ment of tiie kingdom of Htra. 
oovcmment But tho children of M&add, the forefathers of the Goreish were 

of .Me<:cji ' 

beid by the destined to be still excluded from the adnduistration of the Kaaba 
AJ>. and of Mecca: ibr, about 207 A.D. the govermnent was seised 
upon by their allies the Bani Ehozla, whose chief Amr and his 



* See p. clxxxiv. 

f One would expect no donbt to exist on the filiation of so important a 
tnhe. Nevorthttleaa, it is held by a few that the Khoiia are cf the lUad- 
dite sto«^ The great body of writers give them the origiii asrigned in 

the text, and it is also supported by the following verses of Hassan ihn 
Thablt, who thus traces a commuB origin between his own tribe (the Khazny 

of Medina,) and tlie Kliuzaa 

"And when we sojourned at Batn Mart, the Khozaa with their familie*, 
separating from us, remained buhind." M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 217. 

These were the ornainent8 and armour subseq[uentiy dug up by Abd ftl 
Unttalib^ Mtdioiiiel*! pandfetber, as wiU be relaled in the next chapler. 

$ Vide p. dxvi. 
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descendants retained it for upwards of two centuries.* Still thnmiditm 

, ^ . ' oflfc«« con- 

three important offices were secured by the Miiadite tnbcs; — neetedwith 

^ ^ \ .the KaabA 

First, the Nasaa or commutation of the holy montiis, and mter- retained by 

calation of the year, held by a descendant of Kmtina; Second ^ itihet. 
the Ijaza, or making tlie sigiiul and a.i rangemcnts for tlie depart- 
ure of the pilgrims from Mount Arafat and Mina, performed by 
the Bani SAfaj descendants of Tabikha and Elyas; Third, the 
IfadhA| or heading the procession from Muzdulii'a, enjoyed by the 
Bani Adw^nj 

Such continued to be the position parties till the beginning Tb« Oorabli 
<tf tlie fiftti oentniy, by which time the Coreish had so greatly power mflw 
advaDoed in numbers and power as to rival their Khozftaite 
mien. It was reserved for Cussai (the progenitor of Mahomet at century, 
the distance of five generations), to assert the real or imaginary 
rightof his tribe to the guardianship of the Kaaba and the govern- 
ment of Mecca. Hie outline of his romantic story is as follows : — 

KilAb,} the fifth in descent from Fihr Coreish, died, leaving two story of 
sons, Zohra and Zetd, the former grown up, the latter, who was a.d. Voo."™ 
hosn about 400 A.D., yet an infant. His widow married a man 



* The tale explaining how this happened is at the best doubtfuL The 
Bani ly&d, as they quitted the country, resolved to do all the mischief they 
could, by removing the black stone from the Kaaba, and burying it secretly. 
A ftmale of the Khosia alone witnessed where it was put, and the KhoiA- 
ites woold coiuwiit to its restoration only on condition lliat the Kaaba was 
made over to them; with (he Eaaha, the temporal power was as usual 
acquired also. 

No t>ueh unlikely uiie as this is rei^uired. The Khozaa were evidently at 
this period more powerfiil than the Meccon tribes. They had the chief share 
in driving out the Jorhomites, and they naturally succeeded to their place as 
guardians of the Kaaba, and ruleis of Mecca. Qffi de Am^, Jfite. SIT 
Arahes avunt Mahomet, yp. 66, 67. 

t Vide Tabariy p. 72; M. C. de rcrcevo/, voLL pp. 220-240, voLii. p. 262} 
Sprenger, p. 6, note ii. and p. 7, note iv. The Nasla or intoraalaiy ^atem, 
M. C. de iPeroeval trsoes fiom llie beginning of die fUOi eeatmy, or aboat 
diirty years before Cu^i's accession to power. The new mode of inter- 
calary calculation might originate then, bat not the aathori^ to transpose 
the montlis, which was probably of old standiap;'. 

X Kilab was bom A.D. 365, accordiu<; to C do Perceval's ubles. Son 
the Bani Adw«D» see p. cam and fitrther noticea below. 
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nuaottar oftiie Buu Odna, a Codliftite tribe, sod foUowed liim iriih fittle 
SfdSdtotiitZeid to lier new home m the hig^klands eouth of Syria, where Ae 
SrStedMrt. g*v« hirlh to another aon oaUed Bistii. When Zdd greir up he 

ma named Cuttoif beoanse of the eepaiatlon from hia ftdm^a 

honas; but at laat, leaxning the noble laak of hie anoeetijf he 
wiicn grown letolved to retozn to Meecai and travelled thither with a oompanj 
to lUeM. of the Odira inlgrime. At Mecca he waa leoogniied hj hk 

brother Zohia, and at onee feoeived into the pootion whkh hit 

birlih entitled hm to hold.* 
cnna! Roina Coatti waa a man of oommandiitt penoo, and of an eneraetie 

Influence and _ , . . , . , «« • • «. 

marrits the ambitunia temper, fie waa t roato d with neat dutinetion oj 

daughter of * w » 

tho Kl 



kiag. 



* ihiivH p. 16 «t jcaiA «i frwi; p. 1 1^ 

Spfengw tieab tiiif u a liotitioiii ttoij, frwned to oover Cmiifb Mign 

extraction, aiid greedily adopted by Mahometan authors; " to save the 
Ishmaelite lineage of their Frophet, which woald have been bi'uken by the 
admission of' an Odzraite adventurer; for such S(>renger believes him really 
to hsvtt been. TUs tww is ingenious, but •anoanded with inmipflimUe 
difficulties. 

1. Tlie story of Cussai is evidently not of lile glMwOkf but grounded OA 
ancient and pre-Isiamitic tradition. 

t. CoOBdving tin ■ttwrtion giyen by tho Aimhe to genealogical deleflib 
itieincradiUethetllietiledioald hwre been ftioed farto cnnen^ irithonl 

foundation. 

3. AdiiiUting then that the narrative L>: nn<^ient, and must have some fact 
to rest upon, it would remain to suppose that Cussai was not the little Zeid 
taken to the highhindt of Qyria by KUIb't widow, but ww pelmed by htar, or 
by the Bani Odzra, upon the Meccaitf OS such. This however woold be 
hif^hly im]>rohal}le, for there would l>o not only the testimony of the ^vtdow 
and of her second hnsband and of their ac(iuaintance among the Bani 
Odzra to establish the identity, but oliiO the family recognition uf relatives. 
Zbfaia, tboa(^ bUsd (not neoemrily.ae mppowd by Spreiiger,ft«in old age) 
ftoogw&ud his brother's voice. To those who havB iK^ed how personal peculi* 
flriti(^s {ire often handed down from fnther to MID this wiU not appear in* 
|>ot»sible, though Sprengcr rejects the idea. 

4k Cimai had many euenues among the Khozaa the Bani Bakar and the 
Bmi Sdfit} aodtbera wtn nnmeroos other Ooieidiite hnmebei nggriered 
hf bb aaramption of the Chiefship of Mecca, who would not ham failed to 
«clze upon and perpetuate any story ' f th** •^^yuirionsness of Cussai's birth. 
Yet these is not in any q^narter the shadow ot a traditional suspicion of this 
natnrei beetnse, (as I befioTe,) Cund wns aetodly' teetived, on good 
gnnmdi end bj eommoD eonsea^ ae die leel aoa of KUttk. • 

Zohnt and Coitai wen both poeak 
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Boleil ^ Khosftite Kiiigy vbo gaw him liis dangbter Hob1» ioi 

marriage, and pennitted luni»Qr his wife, to aaemne the Immediate 

management of the Kaaba, and perhaps some funetiona 

to the goremment of the oily. On iha dealh of Bioialf CnMai, 

who had now fimr grown up eona and had rapidlj adTanoed to ' 

weal^ and iafluww*, peroetved hk opportnnifef , and, havinig oao- 

vaaaed among the Coretah foot wpport, bound them tagedi«' in a He Mod^ tho 

leont leegna He alio wiote to hie brother Biadh to aid him at k^^U" " 

theeneoing pflgrimi^ with an armed band of die fiaui Odnrn;"*""^^ 

fiir e?en thou the Khocia aie aaid to haare oatniimbered the 



Coemifiwtcpmiedtheaeflhndeglinemeaaiowebyihein^^ 
Tiolent amo ft i oD of hia daam to the QAan, or right of diamiming 

Q&za, i.f. the 

the mwftmblffi Arab tribes ibom Ifinft when the eeremonies of die and hetuliiig 



pilgrimage were finished. From remote times it had been die ■•tiMj^m. 
office of the Bani SOfii (a diafeanfc bmneh ooUatenl widi the 
Goreish) to refvess the impalieDt pllgrimi on their xetom fitom 
JkfitM; to take the preoedanoe in flinging stones at llin4; and, 
haviiig manhaUed the order of departmoi ihmisehres to lead the 
diipernng mnltitndes* 

On the present oocanoo die Bani Sdfiu stationed on the emi* tiic siifa, 

* j» • « after ;i sharp 

nmoe of Aokaba in die defile of Mina, were on die point of giving (^<>ntest, yidd 

• « mm, 1. 1 •^t »^ XL . the oaice to 

the nsoal m bxealong up the aasemUj when Ooasai ' 



stepped fhrth and daimed the privilege. It was disputed. 
Weapons were drawn, and after a liharp encounter, in whioh 
Bisfih with 800 of the Baai Odzra rushed to the snooonr of 
Onasai, the 8Afe jrisUbd thdr offioe with die vietocy to di^ 

opponent. 

The Khoz^ looked on with jealonay at the usurpation of pre- ^^^^^^ 
setiptiTe xighty and bcaaa to entertain suspicions that Cussai the ooniih, 
wocdd seak to snatch from them their own hereditary tide to the tiMj~ 
snpremacj over the Hejilz. Tliey prepared to resist, and asso- 
elated with themselves the Bani Bakr,f their old allies in the 
expwlsion of the Joihomites, . The Goxeiah laUied roond Cuaaai,- 



• Tdbari, p. 

of Abd Mflnl«,aasp*«aEO«i 



toArtrilMo^^ their claims into the liands of Amr, an aged sage. The umpire, 
SegoTct^ though of Bani Bakr (lo^ccn', aHirmeil tho pretensions of Cussai; 



ccli AnU-Mahonielm Bkkiry vf ArdUa. [nmoovemw. 

who WW pnpported by Kizdli and Ms comrades. A second, 
but more general and bloodjr action ensued. The field remained 
tmcertain, for the carnage was great on both sides, and the com- 

flM7 tDbmit batants m-utnallj called for a truce, snrrendering the decision of 

the goT< 

ftl^rUedto yi^'^^^^'d to him the guardianship of the Kaaba and the govem- 

CiuMi. mcnt of Mecca; and, still more strongly to mark the jTi<?ticc of 
his po«!ition, decreed the price of blood for all men killed on the 
side of Cussai, while the dead on the other side were to pass 
unavenged by fine.* 

CamiA Thus, about the middle of the fifth century (perhaps in 440 A.D.) 

goTemnuot, the command of Mecca passed into the hands of Cussai. The 
first act of his authority, after the Khozaa and Bani Bakr had 
evacuated Mecca, and the Oflzra allies had taken their leave, 
was to bring within the valley his kinsmen of CJoreish des- 
cent, many of whom \idA previously lived in the surrounding 
glens and mountains.! The town was laid out anew, and to each 



* This ii vest geiMrilfy jccrfved acootiiit Thmn 
whidi jtmaybeintamliiigto msntion, though dMjfinoie or kaoonlniffiet 

that given in the text. First. IIoTeil the Kbozaitc king openly held tliat 
Cussai was the best entitled to succeed him ; and therefore left to him by 
vUl the inheritance of his power. Second. Holeii gave up the care of the 
Kaaba, with its keyi, to liif dangbter HoUw tfie wiii of Coani; and 
appointed a man called Ghnhshan (some say he was bis soni) to assiat bar. 
Cussai made him dmnk, and purchased from him the command, in exchange 
for a ekin of wine and some camela; bnt the Khoz&a n^e up againt Cu^ai 
when he began to exercise his priyilegea, whereupon he sent for aid to hia 
brother Blaih, fto. The Seeiotaiy of WAdddi lajs Oait tUa ooemrBd at « 
time when Ghahshan was enraged at the Mcccans for withholding the ens* 
ternary cesses at the season of pilgrimage, and that after the bargain just 
referred to he vacated Mecca in favor of CossaL A third AaXemetii ia» that 
ibeShoala wei« attacked bf adeadlj pestllenee wlileh neatljr exHipatad 
them, and that they resolved to eraeoate Mecca, sdHng or otherwiao dia* 
j)osing uf their houses there. These accotrntswillboftiiliidbi Tabari,ff»^-9if 
and Kntih al Wdckidi, pp. ll.J and 12. 

f Tabari, p. 29. But eome (as the Bdni Mvhh ih, and BAni Hdrith, des- 
cendants of Eihr Coreish,) still in%ferred their semi-nomad life outside of 
Heeca« and thence s^Ied ^^yf , m cootni-^ttiiclian totfia 

^UaJk)! those of the vale of Mecca. Katib cd Wdckidi^ p> 
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ikmily was aUotled a ae|MurBte quarter, wlueh tihej reteiaed with gwaiM 
vndi tenacity that the same paitition was atill in Ibiroe m the canMi 
time of tiae MaluuDetaii lustoriana. So laige an influx of inliabt- ittiiiooB. 
taats, added to the regular distribotion of the laad^ swelled the 
citj far bejooDkd jti previone botmds; and the nte of iiie new 
haliitalaons traubed upon the aeadai «nd brufbwood of the 
Tallej.* The sapearstilioii of the place had inreated the traee 
with eq peeoliar a laQctity that the people feaied to xonore them. 
Onaiai, sapeiior to auoh flcmples, feiaad a hatchet, the Coreiah 
followed hia example, and the wildemees waa toon cleared. From 
effecting the re-nnion of his dan, Cossai was called Ift^itimmt or 
the Gatherar.**t 

The tradition must be adopted with some hesitation, for the present aspect 
of lieeoa* and the arid and barrea dianintar of the soO, do not &voar the 
idea of there ever having been (eaefljit nnder a Toiy diAient cllinate)h 

'*niitchwood''^^^tfiJ j of any dams^ption in die vionitj. 

t ^-^s<3^yc AccOTiUng to some be was alto ealbd OimWI. FSafe note 

p. cJLcvii. Bat the received doctrine refers that title many generations 
farther back. 

Weil conjectures that Cnssai was the first called Coreish; and that it wu 
not till after Maliomct's death that tbc appellation (which the Prophet held to 
denote the noblest Arabs, ivmi those best entitled to the Government) was 
extended higher and wider, in order to take in Omar and Aba Bacr, whose 
cotllateral hnmches separated from the main line befiwe CnssaL TheUmitbg 
of the title to the descendants of Cussai is denounced hj the Sunnies as a 
8hie-ite heresy. Weil looks upon this as strengthening his theory, but I 
confess the charge of Shi a fabrication appears a very likely one. It was 
the Shias who first endeavoured to limit within narrow bounds the title to 
the Caliphate»fai ovdov to thiow soipieuni npon Ae eartyGiIi]A% and npon 
the whole house of Omeya. Again, snppoiing the existence of the motive 
imagine*dby Weil, why should tlie clnmsy expedient have been adopted of 
going back to Fihr or Nadhr several gmerations earlier than K^b, the common 
aacatior both of Mahomet and of tiiethieaixBt Caliphs? UiapoaMQanik 
I tUnk not probaUay that the term Oofdsh was introdnoed first in the 
time of Ousaid; but even if so, it must have been then used to denominate 
the tribes whom he drew iofjethery and thus the whole of the descendants of 
Fihr. See Weifs Mohammed^ p. 4, note iv. This conclusion would corres- 
pond with the tiaditkm that, before the time of Ganai, the Ooi^ vera 
tanned the BaniKadhr. kutfvb ol TTArUrf^ ^ IS|. 
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The town The next civic work of Cussai was to build a Council House or 
hall. Cnml 

lt»ErMMent. Town Hall, called Dar-al-Xadva, near the Kaaba and with its 
porch opening towards it.* Here all political movements were 
dipcupscd, and social ceremonies solenini;;ed. In the Town Ihill 
girls lirst assumed the dress of womanhood, and there marriages 
were celebrated. From thence all caravan?? «5"t forth ; and thither 
the traveller, on returning from his jourm y, ilrst ! nt his steps. 
When war was rcsolv*^ upon, it wns tliere that the banner (Ltwd) 
was mountt;d upon its staff hj Cussai hnnself, or by one of his mna. 
The nssiiraption of the presidency in the Hall of Council rivetted 
the antluirity of Cussai as the Sheikh of Mecca and Governor of 
the country; "and his ordinances were obeyed nnd venerated, as 
people obey and venerate the obserranoes of religion, both before 
and afler his death."f 

Besides these civil offices, Cussai possessed the chief religions 
dignities connected with the Meccan worship. The Hijdba gave 
him the keys, and the control of tlie Kaaba; the Sicdi/a or giving 
drink to the pilgrims, and the JRtfdda or providing them with 
food, were his sole prerogatives, and in the eyes of the generous 
Aiabs invested his name with a j)eculiar lustre. During the pil- 
grimage, leatliern cislet us were placed at Mecca, at Min&, and 
at Arafat;^ and he stimulated the Uberahty of the inhalnt* 



* He is said also to have rthuUt the Kaaba, as the Jorhonutes had done be- 
ftre^ and to Iiav6 placed lihe images Hobal,Isltf, sad Nfiik itt SeaJHlCrf^ 
PerceuaH, TOL L p. 249 ; Sprenger, p. 20. But the authority seems doubtful. 
From his being said to have rebuilt the Kaaba has arisen the idea, adopted 
by Sprenger, that Cussai founded both the Kaal)a and Mecca; — an opinioo 
which appean to me to ooutradict both probability and tradition. 

t Fatff Ibteri p. 9i U,m9,t and Km ml Wdekidi, p. 12 et seq. 

XJnUbm pafany aays of Isliiii» Mom aqoodaeta and ponda todk Hbb phM 
<tf this more primitive fashion. Cnf. BurkhareWs TraoA W Anlnoy pp. 0t 
finii '267; and -•l^i'' Spy, vol ii. p. G8. The giving of water to the inhabitants 
ot Mecca from wclis without the town, is stated as the origin of the custom 
of Sfeaya. Jf. C. de Perceval^ voL L p. 239. The custom however appears 
nttlMrto hanrobcMi origiBsUy oooMeled irith the wdl Zsnnn, tiio soono 
of the ancient prosperity of ^fecca. Boi according to tradition, we m«sl 
suppose this famous well to have been now flJled npf as AJbdal MffftilHb nao 
the first to re-open it after its kuig neglectk 
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ante to inbtoaeilM amnui^jr m ample fund, wUdi was expended bj Fmuiiic 
hinkaelf in die gnfeuitoiii dutributum of Ibod to the pilgzima. He ai infc far tin 
did not aatuiM Att aaiiHir offioes of nin^^ p io o o ario in 011'°'**^ 
tlM oeieinopi a l tour to Anfiit (though it -was oaleiidblj ftr one of 
ihose offioea liiat he firatdreir theaword), nor the poat of NatAf the 
oiflbie of oomnintiiig the holy mantha ^ hot aa he WM the pamM 
andiori^, theae dotiaa were no donbi erooatad in atriot anboidi- 
urtum to hia will **Thna," inilca Tabsrii <*h« mamtahied the 
Aiaba in the per^onnanee of all the preaoriptrre litea of pilgrim- 
1^ beoaoae he believed them in hia heart to be a leli^^ wfaioh 
it behoved hun not to alter.**t 

The niligiooa obaenranoea, Urns perpetuated \tj Coaaai, irare in 
anbatanoe the aame aa in the time of Uahometi and nitih aome SStSSL 
modifioaitioDa the aame aa we atiUllnd pmetiaed at the pieaent day. 
llie grand ceiM of the rel^ionwaa the Kaabft; to vint whiehi to 
Uaa the blaok atone, and to make aeven eiicoifeB nrand the aaeied 
edifioOt was ^ iasmib regarded aa a holy privilege. 71m uaani 
pilgrimage (Omra or Bn^ Atj^kar), which inchidea iheae aeta OMw«r 
and the rite of haatUy passing to and ho aeren tunea between the 
little faille of Sefit and Harwa eloae by the Eaaba, may be per* 
ftnned with merit at any aeaaon of the year, but eapeoielly in the 
aaoied mondi of Rajab which forana a bieak in the middle of the 
eight aeeolar montha. Befine entering the aacred territoiy , the 
Totaiy aaaumea the pilgrim garb (ihrdm% and at the ccnchanon cf 
the eeremoDiea ahavea hia head, and paiea hia naila. 

The GBBATiB pilgtimage (jff<!^ al JMar) inyohrea all the cere- J^'w or 
moniea of the leaaerybut can be performed only in the holy month pOgmiMaB- 
Daul Hijja. It requires the additional rite cf pi%Rmage to 
Ara&t, a email enunesce ocmpoaed of granite rooka in a Talley 
within the moontainona txaot tan or twelve mika eaat of Meooa.} 



* C <l< Pmtval, ToL i. p. 240 i 2'abari, pgk 14 sal 7Su 
\ J^oitmf pit 9i% 

X For descriptiom of the hOl of AlsAS MlA adjoining plain, see Burk' 
hardfs Arnbia, p, 266; and Ali Bey, vol. ii. p. C7; Burton's Mr^/fmi and 
Mecca, ch. xxix. The latter gives the distance from Mecca at hours* 
mrrh, or twdve miles," vol. iiL p. 52. But at p. 250 Mini is described as 
three vaUUm iwm llaeca} lad at p. MO^ If aaialUk ia atatad to be aboet 
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The pilgnmt start firam Mecca on die 8di of fhe maidi, epead 
the 9th at Anilst, sod the same ereniiig huny back three or ibiir 
milee to a epot named Mojsdalifik Nest moraiiig ibegr proceed 
ahout half way to Meca, and epend at Mmi the two or three 
aaeceeding daya. Small atones are repeatedly cast bj all the 
pilgrims aft certain otjects m the Min& vaDeyi snd ihe pilgxmiage 
is coooinded bj the saorifioe of a TictanL 
The lacred The oountrj fat a distance of several miles aroond Mecca was 
Mecca, and called Hmvm or inviolable, and fiom tune immemorial had been 
^« ^ ^ regarded. The institotka of fimr saered mon^ fimned also 



an ancient, perhaps an original, part of tfaesystem* Doriiig three 
oonseeottTe monfhs (vis. the last two of one year and the first of 
the ibUowingX* and during the seventh month (B^jab), war was 
by wianimoiis oonsent sospended, hostile ieeliags were snpptossedf 
and an nnivetsal amnesty reigned over Arabia* Pilgzims from 
every quarter were then free to repair to Mecca; and finrs 
thiongbotit the ooimtry were thronged by Uiose whom merohan* 
dize, or the' contests of poetty and vainglory brought togeUier. 
tSirjiirdr ^ xeason to suppose that the Meccan year was originally 

lunar, and 60 continued till the b^;ittnii^ of the fiflh century, 
iriienin imitation of the Jews it wns tnmed, by the interjection 
of a month at tlic close of erery third year {Ncud), into a Inni- 
8o]ar period.t If by this change it was intended to make the 

three miles fipom Mina, and Arafat three miles from Mazdalifa. This would 
make Arafat only nine miles from Mc<;ca. See al^o rol. ii. p. 362. From 
ten to twelve miles may be accept>ed as tlie fuir distance. 

* The two last months of the year were (as they are now) Hen/ Cdada 
vadDntBiffas aad the Ibst monA of tiie new y«ir, JlbAarraa^ . 
t Tlie qnestfoB has been wdl discussed by M. C. de Pcroetai, voL L 

p. 242 ct. seq. ; and in the Journal Asi'ati'tpie, Arril 184S, p. 342, where 
the same author has pivrr. n " Mfmnire sur le Calendrier Arahft avant 
lislamisme." It is assumed liiai Uie mouiiis (as in other rude nations) were 
Oiiguially purely lansr, that thvi the mouth of pilgrimage came (m it 
now does in the Moslem qalondar) eleven days earlier each' toooeediBg year, 
and that in thirty-three years, having; performed a complete rcrolntion of the 
seasons, it returned to the same relative position to the solar year with which 
it started. It is supposed tliat the inconvenience of providing for the influx 
<tf j^lgrims at all leieoiui led to the idee of flziiig the matA at pOgriaMge^ 
when it came rownd to Oetobar or aatamn, inteiiably lo tint part of Ihe 
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season of pilgrimage correspond invariably with the autumn^ 
when a supply of food for the vast multitude would be easily 
procurable, that object was defeated by the remaining imper- 

ycar, by a system of intercnlation. Tradition profefises to give the series of 
those who held the post of Nasi, or officer charged with the duty of inter- 
calation. The jirst of these was Sarir, of a stock related to the Coreish, whose 
gfKMlogy would make him rixty or sevaiity yean of age at Hm eloee of the 
fonrib century ; so that (if we trust to this tradition) the or\'/i n of interealatiaa 
may be placed about the close of the fourth, or early iu the fifth, centwy* 
M. C. de Perceval calculates the intercalation firom 412 AJ). Su <!• 
deiailed table at tfte ciosa of his Jirst voL 

The Arab Metoriaiw are not agreed upon the nature of the faiterealation 
imetiiad at Mecca. Borne lay Mren months wen interposed every nineteen 
years; others nine months every twenty-fbnr years. But (1) both systems 
are evidently supposititious, being formed on a calculation of the true solar 
year} (2) the first of these systems we know to have been introduced by 
the Jewtjoidy about the end of die favaik oentii]y» and it is not probable 
that it would be so immediately adopted at Mecca; and (S)', neither system 
would answer the requirement of brinf^ng the month of pilgrimage in two 
centuries from Autumn back to Spring, at which season we find it in the 
time of Mahomet. 

Other Arab wrfteri say that the practice wm to Inteipoae a month at Ihe 

close of every third year: and this is the system rccogTiizcd, apparently on 
good grounds, by M. C. de Perceval. For (1) it exactly corresponds with 
the condition just , noticed of making the month of pilgrimage retrocede 
ftom antomn to spring in two centuries, as is deariy diown in the chrono* 
logical table attached to his first volume; and it also eonesponds with the 
fact of that month barinfj in 541 A.D. fallen at the summer solstice, when 
Belisarius on that account refused to let his Syrian allies leave him. See 
above, note § p. chcxviiL (2.) It was the system previously tried by the 
Jewel who intercalated ihnilaily''a month called Fs-odbr or the second 
Adar, at the close of erery third year; and there is a priori every likelihood 
that the practice was borrowed from the Jews. (3.) The tradition in favor 
of this system is more likely than the others to be correct, because it does 
Ml pndnee an aoennte eoliKr ^de, and is not therefore likely to have origi- 
nated in any astronomical eateidatlon. (4,) AMionghit eTentnally changed 
the months to different seasons from those at which they were originally fixed, 
yet the change would be so slow that the months might meanwhile readily 
act^uire and retain names derived from the seasons. Such nomenclature 
probably woee on tiie monUiatnt heeeming compaiativdy fixed, ie. in Ae 
beginning of flie flfth centuj, and thus the names MM, Jtnnddb^ ibMMnl- 
haru, Signifying respectively rain and verdure, the cessation of ram, and heat, 
clung by the months long after they had shifted to other seasons. 

M. de Sacy's view that intercalation was practised at Medina while a 
purely lunar calculation irnnaled ut Mecca, is opposed to tiw ftct that a 
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ftotKMi of the eyok; Ibr the year being itill ahorCer hy one dajr 
and a ftactkntlian ibe real jeai, each leeoniiigaaaaoii aeoelemted 
the time of pilgrimage: so that when, after two oenturiee, inter- 
calation iraa profailnted hj Mahomet (A.D. 681), the days of 
jnlgrimage had moved from October graduaUj backward to Mareh. 
CoBim> Coupled with thia, and elyled bj the aame name (Nasd), waa 
tiiaS£^a Ae pmilege of oommntingtbe laetof the three oontinwona lecred 
SSmu months, for the one eooceeding it (S^far), in which caae Kohaiv 
ram became eeoular, and Saftr sacred. It is probable that this 
inncvalion was intiodnced bj Cnssai, who wiahed, hj abridgi]^ 
^kng three months* cessation of hostilities, to hnmonr the war« 
Hke Arabs, as well as to obtain Ibr hamself the power of holding 
Moharram dllier saciedor seenlar, as might best suit his ptupose.* 



common system of calculation obtained over the whole Periinsula, the time 
of aninuil ])ilgriinagc being the anuxa bjf imirenal practice. Sttr 
Arabes attant Mahumet^ pp. 123-143. 

An important coroUaiyfrom H. de FereevaFi oonehttkm is that all ealm* 
lataana up to nearly the cloae of MtUiomet's life must be made m lairirimilar 
years, and not in lunar rears, involving a yearly difference of ten or eleven 
days. It will ahso explain certain discrepaucies in Mahomet's life if we 
adopt the natural assnmption that some historians calculated by the luui- 
•obr year in foroe during the peciod of the arents under aamition, iriUle 
others adjaited the calculation by the huiar year nibsequently adopted. 
Thns the former would make their prophet to hnve lived fsixty-three or sixty- 
three and a half years, the latter sixty-iivcj aud we hud in effect a variety of 
tradition precisely to this axtant. 

• The first who, besides the regular laterealation^ afao-ooaunatad a saoed 
fbrasecalarnOBth, was according to tradition Ilodzeifa, the second •WSaBMOr 
of Sarir (the first who held the' office of intercalator). This serves to bring 
the origin of the system of commutaii<m within the era of Gussai^as supposed 
by M. C de FercevaL 

BesidsB CTflhaagieg Ifohamm fw Sate (whielinoallMaMhMMe same- 
times called As **Iipo Sa/an,'*) some traditions say that the power die 
existed of commuting the isolated sacred month (Eajab) for the ons 
succeeding it, ie, Shaban; whence they were called the Shdban*.** 
When this waa done, it beoane lawlU to war in Hohnrram or Bajabi and 
8aflir or Bhdbin ao^died the saoradness of the flMBtha ftc wfaidi thegr 
wwe aubstituted. Sprenger, p. 7 ; M. C. de Percm^al, vol. i, p. 240 . 
Journal Asiatiqne, Avril 1843, p. 350. I am indioed to think that the 
system of commutation waa an ancient one, m<»e remote {nrobably than that 
of teftaicelatiotts hot it bad peihape fldkn oat of ow, and GoMai mej hare 
^e■^oredittop r aali c e l no ■ e|^rolaiaeB<^y^ th ■ nb efc^ p e. .fleeabovenelet,p.«0r. 
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In reviewing the history of Mecca and ite rdigiani the ovigm of nrflur 
the temple and worship dananda fiirthw soratiny. The Maho- 
metans attribute bolih to Abraham and Xshmael^ and connect a 1^^*^ 
port of their ceremonial with biblical legends ; but the traditional 
nanalsve I bm already ahown to be a mere &ble, devoid of pro- 
babi]% and of conantency,* The Mowing conaidarationa inU 



• M. C. de Perceval rejects the Ishmaelite traditions, bwt still holds them 
mjthicallj to shadow forth actual facts. Thus, aithoogh Nebuchadnezzar's 
infaooiiwas in 677 B.C., and Adntn, wba is said to bare been nmted bj 
Um, eoold not have ttved earlier than 100 B.C., "jet," says he, " tliis is 
not a sufficient reason for banishiii^r the legend into the domain of fable. It 
mar contain some traits of real facts, as well as inauj ancient traditions^ 
modilied and arranged in mod<^ tunes. 

'*l!lie posterity-' of iBfamad, TaaqiiidMd and neariy d«sti07ed lij irebii> 
chadnezzar H, as prophesied by Jeremia, and then lung after lerMng and 
multiplying through some branches that escaped tlio swonl, appears to mo 
to be personified under Adnan mid Maadd, — names pertaining to a com- 
patalivety recent epoch, and emptoyed by anticipatioin. 

"In truth, distance which separatee Maadaad Adninftom Hebnchad- 
nezzar, and the breach in the continuity of the chain (between Adnan and 
Ishmael,) might at first p-ir^it make one doubt tcheiher Adnan were rcaUij of 
Jshmaelite issiu. But opiniou is so unanimous with regard to that descent, 
tiiat ncft to admit its tratli voald he an exeeas of soeptidnD. The Axafaa of 
the Hejaz and Najd, have always (?) regaided Isbiuael as. flieir anoertor. 
This conviction, the souree of their respect for the memory of Abraham, is 
too general, uud too deep, not to repose ou a real foundation. In fine, 
Mahomet, who gloried in his Jshmaelite origin, was never contradicted on 
that pdnt by Us enemies, the Jews. 

I accept then the legend, interpreted in this sense, that at a time more or 
less posterior to Nefmchadnc77.ar TT., some feeble relics of the race of Ishmael, 
designated under the collective and anticipatire denomination of Mdadd, 
and pteserred, it may be, amongst the loaeHtes, appeared in the country of 
Mecca, ooonpisd then by the Jorhomites: — that in the sequel, Ittadd, son of 
Adnan (not now in the collectiTC, but probably individual sense,) one of the 
descendants of Ishmael, united himself, by marriage, with the tribe of 
Jorhom, and became the progenitor of a uumeroub population, which 9ul>ee- 
qneotly covered the Hejia and Hajd. 

''Here occurs a singular approximation of two distant events. This 
establishmeut of Maadd on the territory of Mecca, and his marriage with 
the Jorhom princess, are an exact repetition of what is reported of Ishmael 
fajs a ace a to i; In Uiik ioubh se< oj Jacu^ hkmad w undoubtedly a myth ; 
Mtad ii pniaifyareali^/* if. C. die i^sreaed; vol i p. 188. Ck/: also 
the notes at pp. osciiL and exoiv. of this du^rter. 
ee 
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strengthen the conviction that Mecca and its rites cannot possibly 
claim any such origin. 
No Abr*. First. There is no trace of anything Abrahamio in the essential 
SS*ifSe superstition. To kiss the black stone, to make 

intfD«er»> the circuit of the Kaaba, and perten tlie odier obsenranoes aft 
Xmiw. Mecca, Arafat, and llie Yah of Ifina, to keep ihe sacred montha, 
and to iiallov the sacied territoiy, no conceivable oonnection 
with Abraham, or with the ideas and principles which hia 
descendants would be Hkely to inherit him. Such rites 
originated in causes fovdgn to Ihe country chiefly occupied by the 
children of Abraham. Thej were dther strictly local, or beang 
connected mOk the system of idolatry prevailing in the scmft of 
the p^nsnla, were thoice imported by the Bani Jorhom, the 
GatCtra, the Azdites, or some other tribe which emigrated from 
Yemen and settled at Uecca. 
itemote Second, A very high antiquity mtist be assigned to the main 
oUSH^ features of the religion of Mecca. Althongh Herodotus does not 
refer to the Eaaba, yet he names, as one oi the chief Arab divini- 
ties Aiilat; and tiiis is strong evidence of the worship, at that 
early period, of AUdt the Meccan idol.* He makes likewise a 
distant allusion to the veneration <^ tiie Arabs for 8toiies.| 



* 'Ovvofia^iovai ci rov fxtp Aiovvaov, 'OpordX, r^v di 'Ovpavi^v 'AXtXar. 

Herod* iiL 8. The ideatifieation generally held between Orotal and AUShu 

ToMbl, appears to me too remote and fanciful for adoption} bat see M. C. de 
Percevaly vo). i. p. 174', Roseninillkr's Ceng. vol. iii. p, 294; and PocociVs 
Specimen, p. 110. Eor 'OpordX there are the various readings OvpordArr 
and 'OporaXr. 

f "Zi^ovrattk 'Apafiiot nioTie avOputirdiv ofioui rottfi futktara, motfvvrai 
ik abr^ rpdr^ toi^, rSv fio^Ofuvmv rd wtvra woJ^oBeu, £KKoe av^p 

ifitpoTtpwv aifTwv Iv fieatp iffTtuCt Xt9y t6 fVM T&» x^'P*^*' vapd 
Tovg ?n>.rvXoi'C tovq fttyciXovQ trriTapvti twv "KOKVfifVbtv rdi; Tr/rrnc, Kai 
iirtiTu Xupu/v tK rov ifiariov ccarcpov KpoKvia, dXti^u ti^ oufiaTi iv fita^ 
Kifttvovs XiOovg Iterd. rovro ^1 voiei^v, iwiKoXtu t6v n Ai6w<ny gal 
r^y O^paWiftf. Mend, iil 8. Thus the hands of the contracting parties 
were first cut with a sharp 8tonc, and the blood was then rubbed iq>on seven 
stones placed in the midst, and at the sflme time the divinities were invoked. 
There is here a close blending of the stones with religious worship. The 
number seven is also lacrad or mythical tX Heeca, being Ihe measore of the 
drcaits ronud the Saaba and <^die times of ntnning tnm Marwa to Safift. 
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Diodorus Siciilus, wlio wrote about half a century before our era, 
in describing that part of Arabia washed by tlio lied Sea, uses 
the following language: — *' tliere is, in this country, a temple 
greatly revered by all the Arabs."* These words must refer to 
the holy house of Mecca, for we know of no other which ever com- 
manded the universal homage of Arabia. Early historical tradi- 
tion (for we make of course no account of tlie legendary and 
mythical tradition which ascends to Noah, to Adam, and even to 
remoter periods,) gives no trace of its first construction. Sume 
assert that the Amalekites rebuilt the edifice which they found 
in ruins, and retained it for a time under their charge.f All 
agree that it was in existence under the Jorhoni dynastyj (about 
the time of the Christian era), and that, having been injured by 
a flood of rain, it was then repaii ed. It was again repaired by 
Cussai. 

From time immemorial, tradition represents Mecca as the scene wide extent 
of a yearly pilgrimage from all quarters of Arabia: — from Yemen, wowhlpof 
lladhramaut, and the shores of the Persian Gidph, from the 
deserts of Syria, and from the distant environs of Ilira and Meso- 
potamia. The circuit of its veneration might be described by tlic 
radius of a thousand miles, interrupted only by the sea. So 
extensive an homage must have had its beginnings in an extremely 
remote age ; and a similar antiquity miut be aaoribed to ihe essen- 
tial oonoomitants of tSie ICeocaa uranship, — ih» I^lia willi its 
black stone, tSie sacred Hmits, and the holy months. The oiigm 

* 3/. C. de Perceval, voL i. j). 1 74, and authorities tbere cited. 

f b>ee the fltithoritieg qtioted by Sprenger, p. 15. 

X That the Bani Jorhom must have had a hand cither in the construction 
or re|>air of the Kaaba, Zobair in his MoUaaca testiiles: — 

♦ ^J^3 iM^ iiT* J^-^ * LS^^ ^^^^ 

*'I swear by that house, which is cireumanihtilatcd by the men of the Coreish 
and Jorhom. who also built it." Sir W, Jones, voL x, p. 356} M, C. de 
Perceval, vol. iii. p. 532. 
It will also be rsnMnbend that irhm the Jorhomiies were expelled 

(about 200 A D,) the black stone Is lud to have been secreted by the Bani 
lyad and j>ro(Uiccd by tlie "Rani Khoraa; ftccordin.'- t'> which tradition, (if it 
is to be credited,) the worship of the Kaaba aud itb mysterious stone most 
then have been of ancient standing. See above, note * p. czdz. 
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of a .siijwrstition so ancient and universal may naturally be loc^ked 
for within the peninsula itself, and not in any foreign country, 
connected Third. The native systems of Arabia were Sabeanism, Idolatry, 
systems and Stoiie irorship, all closely connected with the religion of Mecca. 
AiaUa. There is reason for believing that Sabeanism, or the worsliip of 

1. nalUMilmi heavenly bodies, was in Arabia, die earliest form of departure 
firora the pure adoration of the deity. Tlic V)ook of Job, many 
lusluncal notices, and certiiiii early names in thellimyar dynasty, 
imply the prevalence of the system.* As iaie as the fourth cen- 
tury, we have seen that sacrifices were offered in Yemen to the 
sun, moon, and stars. | The aeyen circuits of the Kaaba were 
probably emblematical of the revolutions of the planetary bodies ; 
and it is remarkable that a similar rite was practised at other idol 
fanes in Arabia.^ 

J. Idolatry. Mahomet is related to have said that Amrson of Lohai{ihe first 
Khozilite king, A.l). 200.) was the earhest who dared to change the 
pure "religion of Ishmad," and .set up idols brought from Syria. 
This however is a mere Moslem conceit. The practice of idolatry 



* The name of Abd Sh(ms, '* servant " or " votwy of the Sun," occurs 
in the Himyar dynasty ab<mt the eighth centoiy B.C.; and again in. As 
Ibntfh oenliiix. On« ot these it Mdd to bam iMtored Jjjii SOUmm or HdiD- 

poUs, (if. C. <2s Perceval, VcA. L p, 52); but the tradition probably originated 
in the name. Tlie stars worshipped by the various tribefs are specified by 
M, C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 349; see also FococLes Specimen, p. 4. Mabo- 
met i^preseniB the people of CUm m worihippmg the nui in tibe d^r* of 
Solomon. Swn xzvii. v. 25. laaf and iVtlAi, whose statues were worship- 
ped at Mecca, are saiJ to have been the son and daaghter of Dhib and 
Sohaii, ue. the constellations of the Wolf and Campus; and were thus pro- 
bably connected with the adoration of these heavenly bodies. M, C, eh 
JPuretvalt yoL L 199; see also in SedaU JMrnmory Diaeome a nolioe ni 
the constellations worshipped by the Arabs, (pp. 19 and 20). In Aonaliii* 
49, is au evident allusion to the «d<Mntion of Al Shta, or Sirini. 
t Sec above, p. clxi. 

X M. C. de Ferceval, voL i. p. 270; Hishami, p. 27. " Sharahstany in- 
forms us that tliere was an opinion among the Arabs, that the walking romd 
the Kaaba and otiier ceveiiumies» were iymbolieal of the motion of the 

planets, and of other astronomical facts.** Sjtrenij&^t Mohammad^ p. 6. 
In a note authority is pfiven for considering the Arabs to be worshippers of 
the sou, moon, and stars; and the constellations adored by each tribe are 
spenfied. , 
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thickly overspread iho whole peningnU from a mucli more remote 
period. We hvre anihetitio zecozds of wudent idnUtroos ahrines 
Mattered from Yemen to Ddma, and erea aa ftr as Uira, aome of 
ihem aaboirdiiiate to ihe Saaba and hatviiig rites zesembling thoee 
of Meooa.* A system thus iridely diffhasd and thoroughly orgaa- 
uedyOaaxiot bat hare existed in Arabia long before^ 
Ibn Loliai, and may well be regarded as of an indigemoos growth. 

Hie most singular feature m the Fetioiusm of Arabia was the 
adoration paid to unshapen stones. The Mahometaiia hold tiiat ^ stono. 
the general piaotiee arose oat of the Kaaba worship. The 
adoration of • stones among the Tshmaelites,*' says Ibn IdUo, 
M originated in the praotice of oarrying a stone from the saered 
enelostire of Meooa when they went t^on a joomej, oat of rere* 
renoe to the Eaaba; and whithersoever thej went' thc^ set it up 
and made oireaits roand abont it as to the Kaaba, till at the last 
they worshipped every goodly stone whioh they saw, and fingot 
thdr religbn, and changed th« 6ith of Abraham and Isbmael, and 
worshipped images.'*! tendenoy to stone-worship waa nn- 

doabtedly prevalent throoghont Axalida; bnt it is more probable 



* Hithaiiii, p. S7andSS, where the various slirines and their localities and 
adherent tribes nrc cnnmcrated ; > ee olao M»Cik ^tneval, TOJ* i. p|k, 113^ 
198, 223, 269; and Uprenger, p. 78. 

for idoiutry at Hira confiult M. C. de Petumait, T<d, ii. pp. 99, 100, 132; 
al M^dhna, KM a7 Widadit p. 268^, and nmiy snbeeiiaeiit paangw; 
BiAdmit p. 153; and M. C. de Perceval^ toL ii. pp. 649 and 688. There 
yrm a temple of Mon^t at Medina at MtuheUkd Cudeid towards the sea. 
But it ia needleea to specify farther. 

As to the oenmonii% «m the inviolability of the holy (eiritoiy did not 
want its oonnterpart. We read of a Haram or sacred temple and endosiirs 
instituted in the fifth century by the Ban! Ghatafun in imitation of that at 
Mecca. We l;:ivc Tio fartlicr particulars to enable us to judge whether it 
was a simple uuiuuion, or aspired to any independent origin. It was de- 
stroyed by Zohair the Temen nder of die B, TegfaHb about the middle of 
that century. M, C. de Perceval, vol. iu p. 263. See ahio the a<%onnt of 
theKaabaof KigrlnloKmed omthe model of that of Meocib iMiToLi. 

p. 160. 

t Hishami^ p. 27; M. C. de Perceval^ vol. i. pw 197. Hishami notices a 
laige itope worshipped by the BaidHalkan, at which thej and to Baeriike 
anrnuda. Compare abo the feligloas oeremooy oonnected widi stones^ as 
noticed by Hmtdotut p. col note f. 
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that it itooatmtd ibe soperatitioii of llie Kaaba iridi its bkek 
itone, dum lliat it took its rifle fram that flapflratilio!!!. 
suppofled Thug fli^ reUsioii of Mecca, in its enential points, is connected 

history of , . , » , 

uiorioe of flincuy mm larms m anpeMtition native to Axabia, and ve msf 
iteiviigioo. naturally conoihide that it grew out of them. Tlie piooew 

be tfauB imagmed. Mecca owed its ot%in and importanoe to ita 
oonvcnient poailiony nudmy betweeD Temen and Pstnk» It Las 
been dioiim above ihait, firam ancient timea, the merehandiae 
of the eaat and flOD& paaaed IhiCNigh Aralm; and the vale of 
Meeea lay upon the naoal western route. The plentiful supply of 
water attracted the camraaui;* it became a halting place, and 
then an entrep6t of commerce} a mercantile population with the 
coQvenlencea of traffic grew up in the vioiuity, atui eventnally a 
cAiange of carriage took place there, the merchandise being con- 
veyed to the north and to the south on diil'erent sets of camels. 
The carrier's hire, the frontier customs, the dues of protection ,f 
and the profits of direct traffic, added capital to the city Avliich 
probably rivalled, though in a more simple and primitive style, 
the opulence and the extent of Petra, Jerash, or Philadelphia. 

In the second century Mazimtis Tyrius speaks of the Arabs generally as 
worshipping a sqiuure stone. Ap^m. atQovot fuv, Wiva 9$ omt otia, r« dt 

ayaXfia naov. Xi9oq t/v rtrpayutvos. Dissert, viii. 

Gibbon in rcfeniiig to the subject adds, "these stones were no other than 
the fiatrvXa of Syria aud Greece so renowned in sacred and profane an- 
tiquity," chap L note. If the dcrivatioii ibr this word, haU-aSah at **hoiisa 
of god,** be ooEraet, it might possibly be found to illustrate and confirm the 
origin of stone-worship among the Arabs as given by Thn Tsliuc in the text. 

* The supply uf water is inexhaustiljle, though not fK'ifectly sweet. Tlie 
authoriticij uu ihiti subject wiU be brought together in the following chapter. 

t See Sprcngef*9 Mohammedt p. 14. 

^ The only remains in the way of buildings at Mecca, besidee the Kaaba, 
consisted of the well Zamzam which, when the city tlecayed, was neglected 
and choked up. It was discovered and cleared out by Mahomet's grand- 
father, who recognized the traces of it. Its foundations and masonry muat 
ham been of great solidity^ and exeellent stractorei and it is no doubt a 
remnant of die works which a«lomed Mecca in its primeral prosperity. 

Tliere may possibly also lun e been bnilding? and a populous settlement 
in the valley leading to Arafat. This would be the more likely if we were 
sore that the Wxud of classical writers had any conneetion with the MvUt 
of this vallej. •'Thishasin," says Lient. Burton, "was doubtless tluek^ 
pofndated in sneient time^" voL iii. 246. 
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The earliest inhahftenfcii were (like the Beni Get&Tmi Jorimn, and 
KhoBftft, tibongh long anterior to them), aatiTeB of Yemen, and the 
erer flowing traffic m ain t ai ne d • pennanent integroonrae between 
them and their mother eoun^. I^m Temea no doobt they 
bnnie^t with than, or aabaequentlj leomd, Sobeaniemy Slane 
wonfaipi and Idolatay. Tlieae beoame oonneeted with the weU of 
Zamaam, the aomee of their proaperky ; andaeartoittheyenoled 
their fime^ with ita symbolioat sabeaniflm and myateEioiu blaek 
atone. LooaL litea w«m aiqwradded; b«t it waa Tenm, die 
omdle of the Azaba, which fiuniahed the normal elements of the 
STsteiu. The mercantile eminence of Mecca, while it attracted 
the Bedonioa of Central Arabia with theur oan^s by the profita 
of the carrying trade, by degrees imparted a national character 
to the local auperstition, till at last it became the religion of 
Arabia. When the southem trade deserted this channel, the 
mercantile prestige of Mecca vanished and its opulence decayed, 
but the Kciaba still ooatinued the national temple of the penin- 
sula. The floating populati<»i betook themselves to the desert; 
and the native tribe (the aooestry of the Gorcish) were over* 
powered by such southern immigrants as the Jorhom and yh<«A|| 
dynasties ; till at last Cussai arose to vindicate the honoor, and 
re-establish the influence, of the house of Mecca. 

But according to this theory, how shall we account for the Hovliiba 
tradition current among the Arabs, that the temple and its rites rmoneUedT'^ 
•were indebted for their origin to Abraham and Tshmael? This ^ffrndafttia 
was no Moslem fiction, but the popular opinion of the Meccans origin^ai* 
long before the era of Maliomet. Otherwise, it could not have 
been referred to in the Goran as an acknowledged fact; nor would 
the names of certain spots around the Kaaba have been con- 
nected, as we know them to have been, with Abraham and with 
Ishmael.* 



* Dr. Sprenger attntuite'' the Abrahamic doctrine to the religious enquirers 
who preceded Mahomet at Mecca, and who sought after siiiritudl truth both 
iu Cliristiamty and Judaism. But it does not appear iu what way such en- 
qaiiy coiild migtMOa a tradition ot this ■■Ane. 

He adds that these traditions were neither aneient nor general among 
the pagan Aiahs." Bat that sodli tcadittoas wm anirefwlly refleived in 
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Smmd Tbe replj to this ^joesttoii bat been antioipAtod In the preoed* 
iSSMBte ing cluqpter.* We lisve there aeen reoBon to bdiere that ^ 
Mumttn Yemenite Arab* wen early and extenanrdy eommiogled frilih tibe 
Abrafaamio tribet, wnd that a braaeh deeoended fimn Abraheait 
probably thion^ Tiibmaftlj settled at Meoca, and beeame allied 
ivilih the Yemenite noe. Tbe Nabatheawg, ctr feme oiher meroaa- 
tik nation of .ihia atock, attneled to Ifeeca by iti gainM position, 
brootght alcmg ividi them the Abnhamio kgenda iriiioh ^inter* 
oomee irith the Jews had tended to mnve and perpetoate. Die 
mingled laoe of Abraham andof Cahtftn required anofa amodifioa- 
tion of the original Meooan religion aa would oonreepand tntb 
theb donble deaeoit. Hence Abrahando kgenda wen natnraUy 
grafted npon ihe indigenona wonhlp» and ritea of aaoiifioe and 
other oerenumiea were now for the fint time introduced^ or at any 
rate now fint aaaociated with the memoiy of Abraham, 
combiiuiuon Tbe Jewa IhemadTea wen alao largely settled in Nortfieni 



Abratuunic Aiabaa^ when they aoqiiiied a oonaiderafale inflwmoa There 
the'' local wen extenaire ooloniea about Medina and Kheibar, in Wadi al 

■apentuioD. (Jqj^ ^ ^{jQpgg 0f ^0 ^]^^^^(. g^^ph. They maintained a 

Qonatant and ftiendly interoonrae with Meooa and the Arab 1ribea,t 

the time of I^fahomet, the names then in use, Macam Ibrahim and Maeam 
Ismail, for spote iii the vicinity of the Ka&ba, seem most dearlj to iirove; 
aad, as thej could not have gained so general a carreoc/ snddenly, the 
I^nda nmil be regarded aa of aneient date even in Mahomet's time. 

Dr. Sprenger thus argaes: — "We find no connexion between the tenets of 
MoscK, and those of the Uarainites; and though biblical names are very fre- 
quent among the Mntmiilmanft^ we do not find one instance of their occurrence 
among the pagans of tbe HejAa before Hobammed," p. 108. Bat these 
reaaons do not affect my tbeoiy: for (1)1 hold that the religion of the Eaaba 
was instituted by the Pagans themnclvcs, the Abrahanuc tradition being 
simpljr super-imposed; and ('2") it was sn])cr-imposed not by Jews or Israel- 
iteS) bat by Abrahamic tribes of (probably) Ishmaclitic descent, who had a 
TBiy diffofeat dais of penoaal names fitom tliet of tbe Jews, as is e^dmit 
hoax Genesis, On the other hand, the affinity of Arabic with Hebrew pnircs 
a certain conununitj of origin, and (as has been before shown} renders 
probable the existence of Abrahamic tradition among the Arabs. 

* Chap. ii. p. cxxY. 

f The early lustoiy of Arabia gires ample proof of dds. When Uaho- 
met took Khdbar, be qoeatloned its mfoitimaCe Jewidi ehiefs as to the 
utensils iriiichtiiey used toland to tbe peopleofMeeca.** KiUibql WAdadi, 
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who looted with respect and veneratiott upon their religion and 
their holy books. When once the loose conoeption of Abmham 
and Ishmael as the great forefathers of the race on one nd^ nit 
superimposed upon the Meccan superstition, and had received the 
stamp of natire ciirrency, it will easily be conceived that even 
purely Jewsh tradition would be eagerly welcomed and Jewish 
legend unscrupulously adop^O'l. "By a summary and procrustcan 
adjustment, the story of Palestine became the story of the Ilejuz. 
The precincts of the Kaabu were hallowed as the scene of Hagai* s 
distress, and the sacred well Zamaam as the source of her relief. 
It was Abraham and Ishmael who built the IMeccan Temple, 
placed in it the black stone, and established for all mankind the 
pilgrimage to Arafjit. In imitation of him it was that stones 
were flung by the pilgiiins at Satan; and sacrifices Avere ofiered at 
Mina in renji ml r mce of the vicarious sacnlicc by Abraham in 
the stea"! of his son Ishmael. And thus, although the indigenous 
rites may have been little if at all altered by the adoption of the 
Abrahamic Ic^nds, they came to be viewed in a totally different 



p. ISt. The tmb^ering Coreish consulted the Jews whether their own 

reliprion was not better than Mahomet's, and were assnred t)iat it rr-is. 
Hishami, pp. 194 and 285; Sura iv. v. 49; and Sah's note. Mahomet him- 
self, till after arrival at Medina, showed great respect and deference to 
the JTewi^ and he proteiod to foUow Oair Sc rip t iu e end ilt doetrine to flie 
end of his life, thongh he icm t c d to himself Ae wHlica^f to detenuiae 
what the tnie doctrine was. 

In the list of Jorhom Kings of Mecca we liud, 76-106 A.D. the remark- 
able name of Abd aju Masio, or **»m>aiu of lAe MuM!^ 11 0. de 
FiereeniljMmeliMlM tiiat the title it a GlitiitiMi one^ that its l)eanr lived 
therefore after the Christian era, and that Jesus Christ was then one of the 
divinities of the Uejaz. But neither fact seems to mo dednciblc from the 
name. It is hardly credible that, at .so early a period, any Arab Prince 
■ssoned that title as a Glfwluii om; it it ineomparablj more prottable that 
it wat^tf Jewish Abrahamte orl^n, and was assumed at tlie time when 
the expectation of a Messiah was current; — if indeed the name be not a 
mere traditional fiction- The legend, that the uiiage of Jesns and the Virgin 
was sculptured on a pillar of tlie Kaaba, and adored by the Arabs, '\& not an 
earif or a weU sai^orted one, and in itself it impiobebla. ChiitiiBnIly 
never ftmid much fitvoor at Mecca and, at I win attempt to show in 
the concluding chapter of tfait work, Mahomet was aingidaiiQr tgnonuit 
regarding it. 

// 
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vanta^^^ light, and to be tonaeeted in tliA Arab Inuigiiuiliai ifWi ione- 
gX^by^ thing of tbeianofeilj of Abraham the Frifod of Tbagolph 
^^'^"^ between die groee Idohtty of Ifae Axaba and the pire rtwiim of 
larafll naa bridged ever. Upon tide eommon groiud Mahmit 
took bw itaiid, and pxodamied to his people ft iMw and e apnto 
■ftlem, in aeonti to whioh all Azalnft eonld tcspond. Tlie 
rilea of the Kiaaba wen letained, bitt atripped b^ him of everf 
idohrtKons tandanoy; and thej alill hang, a atnage nm a w a tring 
diieod, aroond the lifiag Ihfliani of 



Section V. 

Sbttdi of^ Ckit/Nmad 2Vte t» ihe Ctnire ofth$ Pmmtula, 

A lapd g^anee at tiie ohief tribea in oentnl Axabia, and thdr 
TelalionB at the rise of lhhomet» will flnniah infinrmalioa nhich 
may be of use in ihe eonzae of this hSstoiry. 



*Bistotliis«mnsAafe«eni^«mMth» Aiab dooteiaa of a Bapme 
B^to wiiom their gods aid idoli imnboidiotla. The titfs of .AAbI 

TMbtt IHB MOST man God, was commonly used long before Mahomet to 
designato this conception. But in some tribes, the idea had become so 
materialized that a portion of their yotire offerings was aasigned to the 
GrestGodJastasaportkiiwMalloltsdto thoirtdali. ICathB/nmnt, 
y6i i pb 118; 8Mt Preliminary Dimmmt p. 1 8. The nottoaof « fl ma a mo 
Divinity to be represented by no sensible symbol, is dearly Tir>t copnate with 
any of the imligcnons forms of Arab snix^rstition. It was l iurt . wed (lirccih* 
from the Jews, or from sume other Abrahamic race among whom contact 
with tbs Jaws hsd muw ioi l or nfived ihs ksonrledgo of the ''God of 
Abraham." 

Familiarity with the Abrahamic races also introduced the doctrine of the 
lmmortaUt7 of the soul, and the Besurrection from the dead; but th^ 
WON hdd nilh nanj ftotastie ideas of Arab growth. Berenge pictured 
flwamderadsoalasaUrd diirpiBg lor lotiftalion agaiiiit tf» ■UHdasaCi 

A camel was sometimes left to starve at the grave of his muster, thaths 
might be ready at the resurrection again to carry h'm\ ihh'u his back! 
A vast variety of ScripUiral language and terminology was aiso in com* 

Bepentance, Heaven and Hdl* the Devil and Ui Aigda, the Hosifealj 
Angeli* GalNiel the Mowongiy of tlieLoid,aioa ■podniettofidSMaiidM* 
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Tbe eorikst hiatoiioil tnditiQiia legudiog theae vaat tribes Position of 

^ ^ central 

date only from tiw middJe of the fyaxQi oentniy.* Two gnat tribMinthe 
partiea were ihm arrayed one against the odier^-4lke Mfaddite aj>, 
tribesf (of Meocan or semiHiljffahaaiSo origin) on the one band, and 
ioTadi^g tiibea fion Temen of the itock «f GabUn cfn the other. 
The Bani Miadby4 ^ bitter daas, uaned att Una period from 
amoi^ the teeming popaktion of the eoath» made an inouraion 
upon the Tibdnsay and were ivpniaed by the Ittaddite tribes under 
the Gonmand of Amir son of Taaxib. Thej retired to NiyrAni 
where thej finally lettied. 



Amir was elected Bnler (Balnm) of the oomblned Mladdite Jwimdar 
fcEibea. He bebnged to the branch of AdwIk which held the yhUMita 
office of heading the pilgrim prpcesrion in the Tale of Mnadalifa. ^"^^ 
This tribe was powerfol and veiy muniBrouii bat it aociL ftll into 



pressioQs which, acquired from a Jewish source, were either current or readjr 
for adoption. Similarly fmuiliar were the stories of the Fall of Man, the 
Flood, the dfisbiiction of the cities of the plain, &c. — so that there was an 
CKtensifo ndMtatiuD of crade idM0 aad vnwfotiglit knowledge or cooceiH 
don bordering upon the dooMfai of tiie ipiritiial» ready to the hand of 
Mahomet. 

♦ i.e, six generation??, or tivo hnndred years, before the birth of Mahomet. 
The following details are miunly taken from M, C. de jPerceva4 voL ii. 
book vi. 

f See pp. czci^ and ckot. 

} See tdble at p. eslbcs tadnoticeof tiieBbHirith,p.enviiL 
|Forpi«Tjo«Miiocieeiof du8tribeseepp.ezcnrLaadGzd& Tbeaaeifeitm- 

cised males are, at the period in question, given at the extravagant number 
of from forty to sixty thousand, which would imply a population of from 
two to four hundred thousand ; although Adwin, the progenitor of the tribe, 
was not bom mora than two hundred yean before. This illastrates the 
important position that tribes, when on the ascendant, rapidly inereased by 
associating nnder the same banner and title with thrnj^elves other strngglinfr 
tribes, attracted by the prestige of their power and the hopes of plunder. It 
is thus that we must account for the extensiveiien of the hoides iriiiefa, in 
the fifth eenttnry, rapra se nted iSbo £emi Bakr, Bmi IhghUb, BamHauf&mt^ 
Bani Ghatafan, Bani SuIai$Hf &C., nOBO of whow nomhul prOgOQitorB WaS 
bom much before 200 A.I). 

Where respectable descent was wanting, a good tribe was often adopted; 
or endeaToor was made to faJaicnte a dahn to a good pedigree. See 
iaitaaoMbiiCleilftar IFddkMii,p.as7; a A Araenai; voL ii. ]». 491. 
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Hiinyfkritc The ucxt noticcs are about a centmy later, when the Himyar 
ciscd inii'u- dynasty is found exercising a species of feudal supremacy over 
Central the Central tribes. A king of Yemen visited Najd, and received 
ceotu^,**^ the formal homage of the people.* liver and anon the wild 
Bedouins rebelled; but having no head around whom to rally, 
they ahvays relapsed into vatjsalagu agaiii to Yuinen. 
iiw Akiiai A few years afterwards we find HassSn, a Himyar king, giving 
^Ti^ Khi'da the command of all the Maaddite tribes into the hand of his 
£ tribes. Uterine brother Hojr AUl al Mordr, chief of the Bani Kinda, a 
JJJj^"^ *™ powerful tribe of Cahlanite descent, which had migrated north- 
wards and settled in Central Arabia. 

The most distinguidied of the Miaddite tribes were the descend- 
ants of BAKRf and Taqhub sons of Wfial, who wUih thor nome- 
rous subdivisionsi were located in Yemlma, Bahrein, Najd, and 
the Tihftaia. Hojr waged a suoGessfbl war wHli Htn, and oon.- 
qaered fsom. it a part of Bahrein claimed bj the Bani Bakr. He 
enjoyed the title of king, and niled from 4e0 to 480 AJ>. 
ahk al To him succeeded bis son Amr al Mags^b, bat he failed in 

Maadf" 

4WM9B.' retaining the U&addite tribes under his authority, which was 
recognized only by his own race, the Bani Sinda. The daims of 
Ywen to a feudal tax were pressed by Amr with too great hardi- 
ness, and twice, upon tiie plains of Sulldn,} 481 A.D., and 
Khaa^, 492 A.D,, tiiough supported by the troops of Yemen, he 
* was rqyulsed by the Arabs.§ Amr al Macsur was killed in a 
battle fought against H^th y«| of the Ghassftn dynasty. 

Bnrkhardt found the Bani Adwftn still faihabiting the conotiy between 
Jidda and T&If : th^ used to mniter 1000 matcMoekB, bnt were nearly 

exterminated by Mahommed Ali Pasha. "They were an ancient and noLIe 
tribe," he adds, " uneqnalled in tlie ITejas, and intimate with the Shariia of 
Mecca."* Travels in Arabia^ p. 240; Burton^ iii. p. 95. 
* See note f p. dzL 

f See laUe at p. cacCT. Thia tribe nmifc be diattngnldied teom the Bant 
Bakr, descendants of Abdmonat, who asristed in the expolaion of ibe Jor- 

hoinitcs from Mecca. See p. cxcviii. 

{ Hulldn lay to the south of the Hedjuz, and the east of Kajd, towards 
Yamlma. 

§ StHoe venea of Zohair, a poet of the Bani Kalb» and the Himyarite 

Governor of the Bani Bakr and Tiighlib, have been preserred with reference 
to tlicie iictioiii^, in whicl: lie liitnself was engiigcd. 

|] This prince, it will bo remembered, was the sun of Maiia Dzul Curtaia 
(Mariaof the ear'rings), sister of Amr dltfacsui^s motto Seep.duzrii. 
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The Bakr and Taghlib tribes, Toioicing in the independence K6Mbf}\M 
asserted in these battles by their victorious arms, chose Koleib, I'^^r niiii 

. . . Tai;h!ib, 

cliief of the Bani Taghlib, to be their ruler.* But Koleib was 49<mm. 
haughty and nrerbearing, and lie wantonly killed the milch camel 
of BasCis, a female relative of liis wife of Bani Bakr lineage. This 
and other acts of indignity roused the vengeance of tlie liani Bakr, 
who slew Koleib. The Bani Bakr and Bani '1 aghiib were now 
marshalled one against the other; and the striiggle, famous in 
Arab history under the name ol ihe War of BasuB (so called after War of 
the injured female), long wasted both tribes, and was not finally 
extinguished for forty years. 

Meanwhile, weary of the prevailing anarchy, the Maaddite marith, 
tnbes again returned to Himyante allegiance, and placed them- iM.tii the 
selves under^the rule of Harith, son of Amr al MacsCir. This is Aiaaddite 
the llarith whose invasion of Syria, and temporary conquest of 59^^4. 
HJra, have been recounted before.f His strange career was 
closed by defent aad death about 524 A.D. His sons succeeded 
him but, by imprudence and disunion, soon divested themselves 
of their hereditary influence. The Bani Taghlib, as partizaiis of 
one brother, vanquished the Bani Bakr, tlic supporters of another, 
in the celebrated action of Kuldb the First, 526 A.D. To these 
fatal i'act ions was added the enmity of a foreign foe. The Einda The KiiMto 
dynasty was pursued with relentless hate hj Mundzir m* of Hira, vMtcd by 
in whose breast the injuries inflicted hj the inmioa of BIrith the enmity of 
Still rankled. Crushed by mi8ifi»time» fhe yiiutrioof house of ^!^? 
Akil al Mor^ was soon all but eztezmiimled; and thm Bnrvived 
only an insignificant branch, which oontmned to role for half a 
oentory oyer a part of Bahidn. The hktofy of thia period ia 
enHTened by the rananiic tale of LutOL Cats, the brolher ofuvnicays. 
H&rith, who muted in hia person the two prinoeI]r aocompHsh- 
meats of an Arab chieftain, poetry and heroism, hi the noble 
attempt of falsing troope to avenge the death of his &ther Amr 
al MaosdlT, he repaired as a suppliant to every friendly tribe in 
Arabia; and his checquered caieer^-Hiow reoeived with distinc- 



♦ They awarded him one of the sigtia of soTereign^, vi*, a fourth part of 
his booty. Mnhomet secured a Mth. 
f See p. clxxiii. 
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tion, and hfm^iTig a idolonoiM baod^— Again routed, and bunted aa 
a ndld beast over the deierit the enmity of Hira, — ends at the 
last in his aeeking for succour at the Court of Ckmstantinople. 
He died on his way back, 540 AJD.; and hit touching poem, ranked 
among the Moallacdtf ecmtaina auuij beantifiil aUniiona to hia 
malancholj bistory.* 
SegritfOe The chidlainship of the Kinda tribe devolved on a jimior 
touich of the £umly, which resided in Hadhramaut, and assisted 
towards the eqndsion of the Abyssimans and restoration of the 
house of Himyar. On the first appearance of Islam, Cays was 
chief of the Bani Kinda there, and his atm Al A^idthf with the 
whole clan, joined Mahomet, A.D. 631.t 
TlieBHit After their defeat, in 52G A.D., the Bani Bakr souglit protection 
sSfi'toMWfer under tlic supremacy of the kings oi' Hira. The dynasty of Him- 
tMtMi^ yar had now sunk under the invading force of the Al)y8sininnF, 



litntUafM. (5*25 A.D.); and the African viceroys, failing to command the 
respect or obedience which prescriptive right liad accorded to the 
time-honored lineage of Ilimyar, the tribes of Central Arabia one 
by one transferred their allegiance to tlie Court of Ilira. Tho 

* An interesting coincidence may here be observed between Arab histoiy 
and lilt Gkwn wiiten. PkooOfiiiiB and NdniKMiis mention an. mibtmj to 
Abyssinia ftom Jastii^tn, AJ>. 581, tbe object of wbich was to endeavonr, 

through the Yemenite Viceroy of thr Ahyssinian kinp:, to reinstate a princo 
called Cays, in the comtnan<l of the Kimlinians and Mdnddcnians, atid f(ivo 
him troups to fight against the r<jr8iaii8. Here we identify Imnil Coys, 
whom the Ckeeks sought to restore to his Anb cUelUinddp^ wd to aid 
agunst the Persian vassal the prince of ffiia. Otiur ot^ncidenoes of names 
may be traced in C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 316. 

The Arabs tell us that wlien Inirul Cays went to Constantinople hv h'ft 
his daughter, arms, &c., with bamuel the Jew iu hii$ fort of Ablai^ ucar to 
Tayma,inl!rortbem Ambk. This noble Jew was attacked by the Ohusla- 
ide king, Harith the Larae, who denuinded the d< | > i;, and threatened to 
slay the son of Samuel l)efore him if Ije refii i i. The Jew was immovable, 
and the ^JaWi of Samuel" has hence betx>me proverbial among the Arabs. 

Arab writers say that the JElmperor of Constantinople, jcaloits at the reports 
of die iatiinaef of IuitdI Cays with his daughter, gave him a tunie iHudi» 
like that of Hercules, consumed his body. He died in fact of ulcers. The 
legend shows to how late a date (540 A.D.) Jictkm mingles with Arabian 
histon/. 

t See Kdtib al Wdciudi^ p. 64. ami JJiahdmi p. 420; where thu embassy is 
described. 
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Bafii Taglilib mn ibUoirad die ezsmple of fhe Bani Bakr (5d4 
A.D.). Peace M at last enforced between tlie two tdbeB hj 
JAvsndm III., of ^ra. TIm amsesty was paroolaimed ai Meoca; 
a trealy was xeoorded and signed; and eighty youdis of eitfaeor 
tribe, to l» yearly changed, wece sent as iMSfeages to Rt^ .Hie 
Bam Bakr oonduaed to live about TamAma and the shons (»f the 
Peirian Ckdph, bnt the Bani Taj^b migrated to Ifesopotanua. 
It was snbsequent to this that Amr BL cf Hisa, as befoie related, 
was slain bj a Tag^bite wanior-poet, Amr ibn Ckilthmn,* far a 
supposed insnlt offiBred to his moAer. Tbenoefiirwaid the Bani 
T^Uib were the enemies of Htra, and to escape Ihe veogsanee 
of Amr*s soeeessor, tbej renunred to Syria. But on ibt ibst 
Sfaread of Main, we find them again in ]Meso| K itaBMa,p^ 
Chiistian &ith.t 682 they attached themselves to ike 
fidse piophetesB SgA, and, after a prdoi^i^ed stmgi^ submitted to 
the Modem yoke. Ihe Baai Bakr, ae we luvre seeii,| contianed 
fidthfol to HIra to Ihe last; and, in 511 A.D., they glononsly 
avenged ihe murder by die Penian king of Neman V. in the 
battle of D«i Cto, and achieved independenee icr themsdves. A 
branoh of ^ Bani Bakr, the Baxii Hanifi^ had already embcaoed 
Christianily, bat the whole tribe seems vohurtarily to have sob- 
mitted to Isban during ihe lifetime of Mahamct§ 

Another set of tribes, also descended from Cays Aylan|| of the 



* See abovOy p. clzxviiL This Amr is famous for his MoiUlaca^ or 
<*8iufendedpoam,''iAidiwasneitedat1lMildrofOQAlik Bfa tribe doted 
onlt} aod it lued to be vqieatedevealif the children long altar Us deedk 

f Hicr sent to Mahomet a depntation, the members of ivhidl wore golden 
croBsps. They were allowed to maintain unchanged thar own profession of 
Uhhstianity, bat not to^ baptize their children, or bring them up m Christ- 

:|: Fw?e p. clxxxH. 

% Some of the moet Oliutriou of the Areb poets bdoag to the Bekr and 

Taghlib tribes, and tlicir poenu have rendered famous the war of Baste and 
the long train of hostilities which followed. Thn«t there are ascribed poems 
of the class Moaixacat to Tarafa^ Hdrith ibn Hiliza, and Maimun al Asha, 
en of the Bakr tribe, and to Amr ibn Gohhiim of the Beai TighlU^ 

H The patriflvdifl, Qhateflm end HanrAiiii, wen conteaiporeries of ESir 
Ooraiah (bora A.l>. iOO)L Tlieir enoeilor AjUa was the gnndeon of 
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into two great branohes, the GhatapIn and tlie EHAflAVA, oon* 
•A-dMrifloi. neoted, but at some dutanoe, idth the Goreish. The ohief fimiiltes 
of the GhataAn were the Bam Ihobkhn and the Bani AU : of the 
Khasaik, 1])e Aim Sukun (who lived near Hecoa, and with whom 
the infimt Mahomet was plaoed) and tiie Hawdtm the hitter 
^Sain were aabdivided into the ThadHtft who inhabited Tlif, and 
4ie Bam Amir ibn SMUk Excepting the Baoi Tbac^» th^ 
were all of Nomad habiti. Their nnge of paatorage extended 
ofrer the porttons of Niyd and its momitain dudn a^oining the 
Hcgftsv from Kheibar and Wadi al Cora to the paralH of Mecca. 
no«tiiitio8 The first notice of these tribes belongs to the middle of the sixth 
BaJi Ate ^ centmy when, after tiie ftU of ibe Einda dynasty, we find the 

middle of 

« King" of the Bani Abs in command of 1ih» whole of ibe Hawladn, 
em oentniy. ^ ^ ^ the GhataOn. He formed an aUiance wiih Nomfia 
IV., of Htra, who took his danghter in marriage. His eldest 
9osif retommg from the eoBwoy of hia aister, was murdered, and 
the marriage presents of Nomftn phmdered, bj a branch of the 
HawAiin. Hostilities arose between the two tribes, the Absite 
« King was assassinated A.D. 567, and thencdbrward the Bam 
Haw&zin .secured their independence. 
New strife The Bani Abs were diverted from revenge by a fresh canse of 

between the , . . 

Bm^^ and oflfence in another quarter. Their chief Cays, ia a marauding 
expedition, had plundered a horse of matchless speed, called 
D4his. Kodzeifa, chieftain of the Bani Dzobiftn, vannted bis 



Modhar, who was the gnuubon of Kaadd* The foUowiag ttUe wfB render 
the nibieqaeiit deteOs mere intelligiMe. 

(p. CXCT.) 
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home Ghabra as more swift than Dfihis ; a wager and match were 
the result. The Bani Dzobian, by an iguoble stratagem, cheolced 
the speed of Daliis, and Ghabra first reached the g<'al. A fierce 
dispute arose lus to the palm of victory, and the disposal of the 
stakes. Arab pride and jealousy soon kindled into warfare; and 
sucli was the origin, 5()8 A.D., of the disastrous War of Dahis, Avhicli War of 
for forty years embroiled uud waited the tribes of GliatafTin und jC^^XiB. 
Khasafa.* After hostilities had raged for some years with various 
success, a truce was concluded, and the Bani Abs delivered a 
nuinber of their children as host^es into ^e hands of the Bani 
Bsobi&n; but Hod2ei& treadherooaly alew ike inoooent pledges, 
and the wir wu, AJ>. 576t xekbdkd afredi. Li the battle of 
JBioAdq ihe Bani Abe irere Tictorioua, and Hodaeilat ivith bis 
brofihen e:q>ialied llie ^eacbeij widi tlieir fiyes. But tbe bloody 
revenge of the Abates orerdiot the mark. So exteiuiTe was their 
daughter of the Daobldn Ghie&} that llie othor Ghatafta dana oon« 
spiled to oniah &e Bangniiuay tribe. The Baaii Abs, alanoed at 
theoombonation, foxaook their usual haunts and wandsved Ibvtli to 
seek an asylum, which, after being repulsed by many tribes, they 
found inth the Bani Amir ibn SassAa. 

Meanwhile ihe Bani Amir had ihemselyes become embrcnled in Buii Abs 
hostinties with an: independent tribe, the JBani Tonaim, of Meeoan the Bani 
origjn4 who ooonined tha north-eastern desert of Nigd from the tt^ Bini"** 
confines of Syria to Yemftma; and had vanquldied ^em in the the^^i!^'^ 
notable battle of Ralirahdn (578 A.1>.) Seeing the union of the m^Sx 
Bani Abs and thcar enemies, the Bani Tamlm formed an allianoe 
with the Bani Dsobiftn; and wilb their new allies, instigated by 

* TUswar iiftmoiw in Arab bistoiy and poesy, which delight to expatiate 
on sU tbe atteiidflat dreonurtMieeik TbedetaiMieooniitgivenby lldde 

Perceval is highly illustrative of the fiery pride of Arab chivalry. Tb» 

hi>torv and parentage of the ill-FtarrcJ Daliis is tntced with a curious 
miimtcucab wiiich couid be found in few uatiuiis but Arabia, The expression 

^Afr- \i} |*'<u*1 — More ill-omened thmi DuJtis, became provcibiaL 

t The only brother who oscaped was Hi^i, father of Uyeina, chief of the 
Fezai-a (a branch of the B. Dzobiaii^, who plays a couspicuous part iu the 
timeofldUbomet 

% See table, p. cxer. 
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a oomnuni hatred, floqgbt to oniah at once ihe Bam Andr and 
llidr xefbgeet. Feazibl of ihe isBiie of ao unequal a oombat^ the 
iMa xetived to a stranig mmintttn calkd Jabala, where odnoeakd 
behind a Bfeeq» and nanovr goi]g^ Utey awaited ihe attack. The 
Bani Tamim and DaobiAn came bhndfy Harward, their opponanla 
nuhed ibvth^and Ihoiigh infezkr innmnben pottbem oompletdy 
to toot. Soeh waa the dednve batUe of SM JMIa^ finij^ m 
579 A,P.» 

p««o« Ihe firtanate oonnflzhm of the Bani Abe with the Bani Amir 

between the 

^J^nA oontukued Ibor many yean. At hut th^ beoame estranged; 
6B9 AJ>. the Abaites separated from their benefactors, and began to long 

for peace with their brethren the Bani Dzobi;ln. After many 
diffioaltiee, and the exhibition bj several distinguished chieftains 
of a magnanimoaa 8elf-<lcnial and devotion to the puUio good,']' 
a oonohuiTe peaoe was effected, AD. 60d; and the war of Dihis 
came to an end. 

OrigtajJ The ancient enmity between the stocks of GhataiUn and Khasafa 
SSwMiat now leviTed. The Bani Abs and DaobiAn combined with their 



• Anir ilmToiyi,efaierof tlieBaDlAniirat tterisenf Iilan»WMlMRi 

at die very m im ut of this vicfeny ca die rodgr oest of Jabala, irihitfwr tiie 

females bad I lc;; t r safety r<'m<>ve<l. Mahometan writers place the enp^age- 
mcnt at an earlier date, suine iu tlic year of Mahomet's birth, others as far 
back as 533 AJ). In refuting tlus crrcHMOOS caleidation, 11 C. de Perceral 
Ugn down the ftHofwing omAiI principle. **Bn g6]M» dans loots lliistoire 
antfislamiqae, les Arabes ont exi^er6 Tanliqait^ d«i oomme la durle 
de la vie des pcrsonnages," vol. ii. p. 484. 

t Thos Zohair ibn Aba bolma, a contemporaiy poet <ii the Mozeina» oele- 
bnles tbe magnanimhy cf HArith and HArim, two DioUlnite dnsA^ who 
charged themselves wiUi sapplying dine thousand camels required in pay* 
ment of the blood shed in this long war. After the negotiations had been 
interrupted by a perfidious murder, Harith bronght a bandrtd c;imeL* (the 
price of blood), along with his own son, to the father of the murdered person, 
and said, Ohoom thm b t twen Iftt blood (of wj son), and the mUk (of the 
caniAb)k The man ehose the eaaMb» and the negotiations went oa, 

TlifTp were many other famous poets during the war of D;ihis; and none 
more so tlian the warrior Antca-Of whose feats have been transmitted to 
modem Arabs in the apocryphal hut eham^ "Homaaoe of Antar.** Wb 
MoaOaea ii etill extant. Ijobtd, the sathist of the Bani Amir atoelE, and 
N&bigha Dzobiani (ao Styled ftottk hii tribeX an also worlibj of memioii aa 
diatingaished poets. 
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brethren the Bani Aahjft against the Haw^zin tribes. A atandii^ BnT^nA 
waifarc, marked as usual by asaassmations and petfy eQgagemeiitB, gwtwd?^ 
but diatiiigiuBhed by no geiiiaral action, was kept up betweoi t n^mAy r 
diem, and lasted until it waa crashed by the rise of Mahomet. 

The following is the sequel of the story of the Bani Tam£m« Mita^ 
After ^e battle of Sheb Jabala, tbej fell out with tiieir neigh- 
bours the Bani Bakr* who, in a year of £mune, trespassed on watfivewiA 
their pastures. Several battles withofot any important issue were ^f.*^ 
fought between them in 604 A.D. and tlie following years. In •***^* 
609 the Persian governor of a neighbouring fortress, to punish 
the Bani Tamtm for the plunder of a Yemenite caravan, enticed 
into his castle and slew a great nimiber of their chief men. 
Thus crippled and disgraced, they retired to Kul&b on the confines 
of Yemen, where they were attacked by the combined forces of the 
Bani Ivinda, the Bani Ilurith of Najran, and certain Codhuite 
tribes. Single-handed they repulsed ihera in a glorious action, 
called Kuldb the Sfcnnd A.D. 612. Inspirited by this success, 
they returned to tncir farmer country, and renewed liostilitles with 
the Buni Bakr. From 615 to 630 A.D. several battles occurred; 
but in the latter year l^oth parties sent embassies to Mahomet. 
The Bani Bakr, meauwliile, foreseeing from the practice of the 
Prophet tlint. under the new faith, their mutual enmities would be 
stifled, resolved upon a last passage of arms yviih their foes. The 
battle of Shattain, fought at the close ot 630 A.D. was a bloody 
and fatal one to the Bani Tamim. They repaired to Maliomct, Both tribea 
denounced the Bani Bakr, and implored his maledictions against 
tliem. The Prophet declined thus to alienate a hopeful suitor,**^*'** 
and shortly after received the allegiance both of the Bani Bakr 
and of the Bani Tamim. 



I have now enumerated the most important borliVf^ of the J^, ^ 

* Christian 

Bedouins throu&:hout the Peninsula. Two othei- tribes deserFe a ^'^>^^''> bmI 

° Tay and Bm 

separate notice from their professdon of Christianity. These are HteWi. 
the Bani Tay, and the Bani Ilarith, both descended £rom Cahl^, 
and ooUateial therefore with the Bani Kinda. 



* ie. the Bani Bakr ibu Wail, whom we left at p. couuii. 
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'Tb»Baia Ihe Baki Tat emigrated from Yemen into Najd probibW in 
T^mttn the Uiird oentnr^r of our era. Still moving DardnnrdB tbej 
^iSry. fiz6d ihenudTes by the mountains of Ajd and SabnOf and the 
town of Tcjfma, The inflnoioe of tSieir Jewish neighboan led 
some to adopt Judaism; othen went over to Ghriatianitj. The 
remainder adhexed to iheir andent pagamami and aveofced heiween 
the two hOIs a temple to Ae divinity Fuk. Little is known of 
this txibe till the bsgimdng of the seventh eentoiy, when we find 
its two branehes Ghaniik and JaMi^ arzajed i^ainst each other^ 
wteiMtiran on aoooimt of ihe disputed xestltntion of a oameL After some 
imofliMi, engagements tenned the War of Fatdd, (or iuooed), the JadDa 
jiSf *^ emigrated to the Bam Kalb at D(ima» and ihenoe to Ki^^ 
(Ohahns) in Qyxm, They sqjoQined kng there; bat at last^after 
the dissensions with thdr sister tribe had oontinned five-and- 
twenbf yearsy peaoe was restored, and they retained to their 
EmbrsM fotmer sea*. In 689 A.D. the whole tribe embraoed Islam. The 
twoftmonsehieAninsHfttimTay, and ZeidalEheiI,beIoi^ 



The Bani 
WArith 
early settle 



the Bani Gliaath« The former is sapposed to have died between 
610 and 620 A.D.; the latter embraoed Islamy and his same was 
Hiamt^ chaiq;ed by Mahomet finmi Zead ol JOsK^ (/mio«s )^ ilo^ 
SSuaimeiL to Zeid al KhtSr (As Um^mlt), 

The Bami HiuiH were a olan desoended ftom the Gshlftnito 
stoek of the Bam Madk^J^ They nmet have emigrstod from 
inM^frta. Y&om at a very early date, for they were seated in Ne^rdn 
(between Temen and Niijd), and skizmidied with the Aadites, 
when about 130 AJD. the latter migrated northwards. In the time 
Their con- of Mahomet we fbd the Bani H^ith setded in the profession oi 
a^f\^t\ii^tj Christianity. Baronius refers their eanversion» bat willi little 
inthestb probability, to tlie Mission of Constantius to the Himyar court 
already noticed, iV.D. d43.f The Arabs themselTes attribute it 
to the nrnvcarlcd labours, and miracoloas powers, of a missionary 
oaUed J^stm^^ and his oonvert the martyr AidaUah^X M. Or 

* Bee p. ccxix. and the genealogical table at p, cxlix. 

f Soe p. clx. 

X See the etorjr told at length in Hlsbanii, where some of the miracles are 
mentioDed, snch as the orerthrmr of a large tree worshipped hy the people^ 
pp. lO-lS. Tho martyr, AMflUah ibn BUkmir, is hnofwn to the Chureh 
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de Perceval, as well as AtaemaiUy believe tibat GhnBtaamtj ma 
generally adopted in Najrdn about the dose d the fifth centmy. 
Under the reign of Dan Nowda, I have reooonted how that croel 
ponnee, in his endeaTonrB to impose Jndaism vpm the people of 
lihb distxiofei peipetrated an inhunan axid treadMraoa m of 
the Chxistians. Keverlibefess, the Bani Hftrith stedfiislty held to 
their &ith| and irarepzosperoaslj and peaeeably advanoing under 
E^puoopal supervision, when Mahomet summoned them to Islam. 
One their bishops, Abul Hdriihay was in the deputation which 
was sent A.D. 680 by this tribe to the Prophet. Coss, the famotts 
wator, whom the youthful Mahomet heard at the &ir of Ocftta, 
was likewise a faiahop of Najiftn.* 



SaonoN VX. 
Medina. 

It remains to oondode <Sm sketch by a notice dT Yatbbkb or Tsthrub or 

MEDhTA. 

According to Arab l^^end, the whole of this part of Arabia 
belonged OEriginallj to ib» Anudda^f in whom we reci^nize the HS&enT^ 
Abrahamio nuses of other than IsraeHitish descent; hot it was 
invaded by iSie Jews, and Tathreb (so called after the Amalekite 
chid), passed) fike Khdbar and other neighbotiriiig placesi into 
theur hands. "Wild tales, bonowed from the Jewish Scriptures or 



under the name of Arethos, son. of Caleb, — probably lus Arab name (Haritb 
ibn Klh) before baptiBm. The king of Nsjrftn nsofted to every expedient 
to kill this convert; he cast him ftom precipices and plunged him into deep 

•waterH. Bat his life vrtxs proof against every attempt, till at liij^t by Abtlallali';? 
own direction the king confessed the unity of the Deity; and then a blow 
inflicted on the martyr's head immediately prored £fttal! Others say that 
Abdanehese^wd, and that he was one of tfie martyrs of Dia Nowlb. Q^, 
M. C. de Percmal,-mL I ^ ISA; and QibM^JMni^ «ntd FaB, end of chap, 
alii, note /. 

* S^pMMjfeTf p. 38; Jf. (7. die Perceval, rol. i* p. 159. 



Tradition, profess to explain the cause of the Jewish invasion} 
the times of Moses, of Joshua, of Samuel, and of David, are bjr 
various writen adc^ited with e^ual aaraianoe •ad eijaal piobfr- 
bilitj. 

The student of history may be content with a more mnfl«ni 
date. The inroads of" Nebuchadnezzar, and his sack of Jeru- 
salem ; the attack of Pompey sixty-four years before the Christian 
era, with tliat of Titos seventy years after it; and the bloody 
retribution inflicted upon the Jews by Hadrian, 136 A.D., are 
some of the hiter causes which we know dispersed the Jews, and 
drove large numbers into Arabia,* Such fugitive Jews were the 
Nadhir, the Coraitza, and the Caynocaa, who, finding Yathreb to 
be peopled by a weak race of CodJiaite and other Bedouin tribes, 
incapable of oifi>ring much resistance, settled thero and built for 
themselves lai^ and fortified houses. f 
Settlement About the year 300 A.D., a party of wimdering emigrants, the 
wid^tomff Azdite clans of Avvs and KnA/.uAJ,^ arrived at Yathreb, and were 
^p *^*' admitted by alliance to share in tlie territory. At first weak 
and inferior to the Jews, they began at lenctli to grow in strength 
and nimibers; and as they encroached upon the rich fields and 
date plantations of the Jews, disputes and enmity sprang up 
between t^em. The new comers, headed by Malik son of Ajlau, 
chief of the Khazraj, sought and obtained succour from their 
Syrian brethren, the Bani Ghassan; and Laving craluiy enticed 
the principal Jewish chiefs into an enclosed tent, massacred them 
ThoTtrea- in cold blood. The simple Jews, again btjguiied into security by 
8tipp^»atthe ^ treaclierous peace, attended a feast given by their unprincipled 
Jew^ cioM fQ^^g. aj^d there a second bul ' lu i v took place, in which they lost 



* Sec also the notice of Jewi.sh settlement in Mount Seir whidi cijected tbe 
Amalckites. 1 Chron. iv. 42, 43. 

f These hoQses were capiU)le of resisting the attack of troops; they were 
caUed (H6m, 

X See pp. clxv and dzxxv. Of the numerous tribes into which they wrs 

scMiu divklcil, the names of Aw.s M>nuit, and Taym AUdt, are significant of 
the maintenance of tlic same T '.nl itrou.s worship as that of the MaivhUta 
tril/cs. Mahomet changed their nonics into Awa AliaJi mid Ta^ Allah. 
§ 8ee£a(jft of Wiekidi, p. 287. 
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' Uie whole of ihelr ohief mm, Thm, aboat the dose cf the fiJUi 
eentuiji the Bani Awe and Khasng became suatera of Yailihreb» 
and Reeled the Jewa from gocih of tb«or lands aa thcj choae. 

It waa shortly after these evenia that Tathreb mw miexpcctcdl j Abn Kartu 
attaoked by a prince called Aba £arib; but wheliher to punish Me.n',SMf 
the Am and Khaaraj for tbdr attabk apon the Jewa^ or fir what 
other cause, is not Tety apparent* The invader sent for the lour 
chief personagea of the Bani Am;t ^peoting to be 

invested with the command of Tathrebi repaired £ttthwith to hit 
camp at Ohod,} where three were pot to death. The fiorth 
escaped to his dcfenced house, and there defied the effiwta of the 
treacherous prince. IhiswaaOBAmA, who became diief of the Bani 
Aws, aa MAlik was of the Bani Khasng. Aba Earib proaeonted 
hia attadc, destroyed the date plantationa, and bnmghthis arehoy 
to bear apon the fortified hooaeaij in which the stomps of the 



* The poetical remains descriptive of the siege give the invader only the 
title of Ahi Karib. Historians and traditionists \mht that he is identical 
with Abu Karib Tibban Azad^ King of Yemen, who flourished in the ban- 
ning of the tidrd esalniy, crneaity two hundred 7MII before the en cf thb 
expedition. From the sfeetehof the hiitoiy of Temen (p. clxii), it is evident 
that the incursion must have taken place about the reign of Dzu Nowas; 
and as he was so bigoted a Jew, its object was perhaps to punish tlic Aws 
and fiiiaaraj for their cruei. and ireach^ous attacks upon Im co^religiuuists. 
Thifl) howevec^ is moel^ a oonjeetore; end the hint gften by native 
authority which «t ell omiiimis it \a a tradition that Ban NowAa cmhraeed 
Judaism in consequence of a visit to Yatbrcb. 

It is elsewhere said that the Ghit^funt or head of Uie Jew.s, was the cousin 
and reftteaentatrve of the king wfaoie anthoriQr tiie Hej&z recognized ; but who 
this ting eta hafeheen does not appear, Frooopiosmentioiu an Afinxaf^oe 
who was at this time master of the northern Hej&e» andoflbred the sovereign^ 
of it to Justinian. Sec above, p. cbcxxyii. T\\c name and date afiSocd aODM 
presumption of identity with the invader of Medina, 

t Among these were the tliree Zeids," chiefs of the Awsites, and all called 
bj that name. 

% B» pildied below Ae Ullof Ohod, wh«« he dng a well; but its water 
did not agree with him. It was long after known as " the Tobha's well." 
Fide Journal Asiatique^ Nov. 1838, p. 439, Burton sajs that the present 
tradition of M^x^itm^ i^uresents this well to be the Bir Bumah, which lies 
abottt three miles of the town^ iL SttO. 

I Then fe a paper woctiij of pemset on Ohaiha bj M. Peiron, in the 
Jbemof Atkaifue, Nor. 18M, p. 44a. One of the hoosee at Medina so 
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ocxzxii AHte-Mahoi}ietan Ilistoty of Arabia, 

srtmn ihea shot were Tiiible m the early dajt of Idam. At lait, 
fikUing eick, or despairing of aoooessjlie mada peaee with Um Awa 
and Ktaaok), and departed. As he left, he made over the prari* 
aiona and baggage of iua camp to » woman who had anpplied him 
with amet water ftom Talhieb : she tfans became the ricfaeal 
ftmale in her tribe, and (whidi leema almoat incredible) moat* 
Tived nntil the riae of Idam.* 

Tbe Bam Awa and Khasng, thus- established in power, did aol 
A^a^d^ long remain on tenna of inutoal ami^. The fifldi eentmj had 
t^'^!^{4or hard!/ expired, when diapntea aioae on tiie relatire digidtjr d 
etbeentur. Qhaiha and MlUk, sod Oil llie amoont of blood-fine to be pdd for 
the murder of an adherent of the latter. Battles were fong^ 
and ftr twenty or thirty jeais a oonstant emmtj preraikd.! At 
AJ». lust the &ther (according to aome the grandfather) of Hassin 
the poet, beipg elected mipire, deoided in &vonr of the Awsitea, 



bristled with the arrows then shot into it thixt it received und retained tiic 
name of Al Ashdr^ "the hairy." It -LeloDged to tiits Baiii Adi, aud vim 
aitmted near the ipo* where Mahnraot aftarwwdg boilt hi» iposqaa, 

*8eeJbirNa2iUwfi9iM^NoT.1888,ik447i and C db jRsreivdL toL iL p. 
656. The latter saggcsts with proluibilitj tbsti iaitead of tiw riM of IdsB, 

the birth of the Prnphet of Islam is meaot. 

This expedition has been s^angely confounded hj Mahometan writers 
with that of Tibbin Ajad at the least two eantoriM enliv} see above^p. 
dviL Tet the names of the Medhia aeton ctb dasrlj those of persons who 

flouri«bcd in the sixth century, and the memory and marks of the events 
were still fresh at the Hcgira. The reason asi«igned for thu departure of tbe 
invader from Medina is the same as in that of the ancient invasion, ue^ that 
two Babbins informed Um that Medtna would be die roftige cf tbe ooiBiz^ 
Prophet, &c. It is curious that neither the annals of Medina nor of Mecca 
tlirow any satisfactory light on this later invasion; though Abn Karib, if a 
king of Yemen, must have i>assed near Mecca to get to Medina* As the 
event ooenned wiUiin ifana qoarters of a century before tbe biith of 
Mahomet, the confusion and anesrtainty connected with it cannot but affiact 
oar confidence in the ancient general histor\ of the Hejaz altogether. 

t It wns dnrintj thi? period that Ohaih;i, who lunl gained much riches and 
power by merchandise, planned an attack upon the Bani Ni^jjar, a Khasn^ 
finailj to whkdi his wUb Sobm belonged. Solma gave seerek inymatioii to 
her parents, and Ohaihafonnd theai prflpsted finr his attack. He afterwards 
dirnrred hrr, and then ^he married Hashim, and became iSbb gteat-gcaad- 
mother of Mahomet. Katib al W&etadit p. 14. 
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thoqgli lumadf a Khasnyite; and, to pievent ftrdier diipate^ paid 
the dupnted ]portloii of ihe fineu* 

The peaee itnu Becnred ooutjnned for a long seric* of jeaia. Hostilities 
Bat in 588 A.D.| hostiltlies agiun brbka oqt Use oatennble SsniJ^. 
caoM waa tba mnxder of a Ehasi^ite, «xr of a Jew wider Kliaa- 
ngite profeectioii. Far Mme time the duoord ma oottfined to 
olnbff and ]aDipooiui.t Liprooew of tixne it became more aerioni. 
The Bani Elutang defeated tiieir opponenta, ileir one of their 
ohiefe SyuM SdmUtX and expelled an Awiite tiibe fixun the 
^17, Bloody eDoouBtere enaned. Each part/ looked £irnioooiir 
to ihe Jews, but iSKj deolared Ibr neither; and the Xhasnijitee, 
to secure their neatralitj, took forty of their children as hottages. 
Instigated by a rare barbarity, some of the Kbazraj chieft 
murdered their hostages, § and thus decided the Jews of the 
Coreitza and Nadhir tribeCi to side at once \vith the Bani Aws, 
and to leoeiTe with open arms their expeUed tribe. Both aides 



* One of the conditions of this peace was security of domicile^ which even 
in war was never to be violaUjd. Every murder within a privjitc enclosure 
waa to heax the usual blood-fine. Mahomet did not much respect this right 

f The mode in wUch the ntutets abused each oCber was poculiar. TInis 
Hawls addressed amotoiu poetry to the sister of his enemj Cajs, extolling 
her heanty; and Cays sang in praise of the daughter of Hassan's wife. \ 
similar practice was one of the charges brought against Kab, the Jew, who 
was assastiinated by order of Mahomet. 

Amr, a Ehan^ta^ npaM at this period lo Bbm, and oMefaied fiom Oat 
Court (the supremacy of which was now acknowledged in the Hejaz)« Ihi- 
title of Prince^ hk order to pot a etop to the diaeord} bnt the attempt was 
unsuccessful 

X This nma had a conversation with Mahomet at Mecca, when he was 
uging there publicly the diuos of Ms fidth, and Is sidd to have died a Mosleid. 

SuMmi, p. 14 1 ; Tabarif p. 168 ; Katib al Wdckidi, p. 2871. He was killed 
by a Codhftaite, and his son (who with the murderer, both became Mussul> 
manSf) took the opportunity of revenging his father's death hy a blow aimed 
while botli he aud bis victim were iigiiiiiig together ^ide by side at Ohod. 
It waspKoved, and Mahomet pot Um to death, as the dajer ofa believer, at 
tile gate of the mosque at Coba. 

§ Abdallah il>n Oh y, afterwards Mahomct*s great opponent at Medina, 
rejected with horror the proposal to mxirder his hostages, and persuaded 
several other chiefs to do likewise. He was dissatisfied with the conduct of 
his tribe, and took no part hi their ealiseqiientpioceediiigs, nor hi the battle 
oTBMCh. 

kh 
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now prepared vigorously for a decisive battle. The Bani Aws 
souglit for aid from the Corcish at Mecca, who declined to war 
against the Kliazrajites;* but they gaint^ reinforcements from 
two Ghass^lnitc tribe?, from the Mozeina,f and from tlieir Je\n,sh 
allies the Coreitza and Natlhir. The Bani Khay.raj were sup- 
ported by the Joheina,^ a Codhuite tribe, the Bani AslijA, a 
branch of the Ghatafun, and by the Jewi'^h stork of Caynocaa. 
Tbebtttieof lu the year 615 A.D,§ these forces were liiirslialied against each 
AJ).6ie. other, and there was fought the memorable action of B64th.[| At 
first the Awsites, struck with terror, Hed towards the valley of 
Oraidh.^ Their chief Hodheir al Ketaib, in indignation and 
despair, pierced himself and fell.** At this sight the Bani Aws, 
impelled by shame, returned to the charge and fought mth such 
determination that they dispersed the Khazraj and their allies 
with great slaughter; and retrained from the carnage only when 
checked by their cry for mercy. They biirrn i down their date 
plantations, and were with difficulty restramed from razing to 
the ground their fortified houses. 
Continued ill The Khazraj were humbled and enfeebled, but not reconciled, 
^^iiwinii of No open engagement after this occurred ; but numerous assassina- 
watijun^ tions from time to time gave token of the existing ill-blood. 

Wearied with the dissensions, both parties were about to choose 



* Mfihomct took occasion to address this embaMji fl&d pwweJ l^on 
them the claims of his mission, but with little success. 

f See this tribe noticed in Burkhardt's Traveh in ArabiOfp. 458, as living 
H JBb of Modiita. Tliejr wen of ibe Bud Ifiodltar itoek, MmmHafc duttat 
tnm fte OoveUh. See tablOf p. exev. 

X This tribe is also noticed by BorkhArdt as still inhallMi^ tte ^leinity of 
Yenbo, and bemg able to Auniah good metchlock men. N<ae$ on tkt 
Bedouins, p. 229. 

§ See Kdtib ai Wdckidi, p. 296, where the era is given as six years prior 
to llie Hegira. 

I B64ilL was situated in tbe poesesiloiif of the Beai CoieitBe. Buitoa 

describes the spot as a dcprcsAion, " an haul's llow nivch'* to die ISUS^ of 

Medina, now called A I Chadtr, "the basin;** iii. 3. 

^ This spot is mentioned by Burkbardt as one hoar's walk N.£. of Medina 
in the direction of Oiiod. Travels, p. 458. 
** WSdtkS, 29ft. AI J&foaft wee in bonomy title of sapremaoj. 
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Abdalluli ibu Obey, the most distinguished of the Biini Kiiazraj, 
as their chief or king, when the advent of Mahomet produced au 
uuexpected change in the social rehitions of Medina. 

The survey which wc have thus taken of the peninsula and its ^^2^, 
bolder states, will aid us in forming a judgment of the relations in vfthnte^ 
which Arabia stood towards her coming Prophet. fdvMittf 
' The £rst peculiarity which attracts attentbn is the subdivision 



of the Arabs Into uinumerable independ«at bodies, all gomned deaotor 
hy tiie same code of Imicnir and morab, ezMbiting ihe same •SnSSSEte 
maanexs, speaking £>r the most part ihe same lai^uage, butJ^S^?"*^ 



possessed of no oohesiTe pnnciple; reetlessi and genenlly at war 
'amongst ihemselTes; and, eren wbere noited bj Uood or bj 
interest, ever ready on die most inngnificant canse to separate 
and abandon ibeniaelTes to an implacable hostifity. Utos tbe 
retioflpeot of Arabian hlstoiy ezMbits, like a kaleidoscope, an erer 
Tarying scene of atomic combination and repulsion, such as bad 
biiherto rendered abortiTe every attempt at a general miion. 
The Ktnda Government, though backed by the poweifol dynasty 
of Yemen, M to pieces alter a brief dnration; and neither the 
Himysr soraraigns, nor after them the coort of HIra, coold effect 
more than the casual recognition of a general fsndal sapremacy. 
The fireedom of Arabia from foxeoffk conquest was owing not cmly 
to the difficulties of its parched and pathless wilda, but to the 
endless anaj of isolated cUma, and Ihe absence of any head 
oar chief power which might be made the object of subjugation. 
The problem had yet to be determined, by what force tfaeae tribes 
could be subdued, or drawn to one common centre; and it was 
solved by Mahomet, who struck oat a political system of his own, 
uuiversdly acceptable because derived from eitoents common to 
all Aralna; vigoioaa, because based up<m the energy of a new 
religious life; rapidly and irreprcsoibly expanaive, because borne 
ferward by llie indncements, irresistlbile to an Arab, of endless 
war and j^Uttder. 

The proepecta of Ante-Mahometan Arabia were as unfavour- smaii 
able to Ihe hope of religious reform as of political union or Religious**' 
national regeneralaon. The foundation of Arab faith was a deep- 
rooted idolatiy, which for centuries had stood proof, with no 
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pilpdito ■ymptom of deoaj, agaiatt mUnu ewngrimtion from 
^gypt nd Bjxia. Bmral esnsei lacwtiod tlie iMcnailiility of 



chriatiiinitr AitiM to ihe 6<mmL a hnmA aiarain of hofltile Jndaifn 

MBtraUswl 

iqrJvdain. neiiinilued upon fhe mflim frontier the eflfifftt of CSuutiaii 
propagaodism, and afibided abater to the pegentwi of the oortre 
of ^ Peninrolii. The conneMona of the Jews extended fkr into 
{he interior, and were supported towards the aoudi hf liie 
powerful Jewish settlemeol in Yemen, iduch me long pio- 
teoted hy the Abyssinian goveniment, and el tinee em toi^l 
to proeeljtiie the tiibes of Arahie. 
FKodo But worse than this, the idolatry of Mecca had formed a com- 

vithjuda- promise with Judaism and had admitted enough of its semi- 
scriptural legends, and perhaps of its tenets also, to steel the 
the idolatry jj^^q^ mind against the appeal of Chziatianitj. Idolatry, simple 



and naked, is comparatively powerless against the attaofca of 
reason and the Gospel; but, joined and aided by aome neasiue 

of truth, it can maintain its ground againi^ the most urgent 
efibrts of human persuasion. To advance the authority of 

Abraham for tlie worship of the Kaaba, and vaunt liia precious 
legacy of divinely inculcated rites, would be a triumphant reply 
to the invitations either of Judaism or of Christianity. More- 
over, the Christianity of the seventh century was itself decrepit 
and corrupt. It >vas disabled by contending schism?, and had 
substituted the puerilities of a debasing superstition, for the pure 
and expansive faith t)f the early ages. WHiat could be hoped 
under these circumstances from such an agent? 
Unsettled The st;ile of Northern Arabia, long the battle-field of Persia 
ttwMfltfe 'BOid the Empire, was peculiarly unlavourable to Christian effort, 
raterntrtbto ^tcniately swept by the armies of the Chosroes and of Coustan- 
^h^Si^^ tinople, of llira and of the Ghtissanides, the Syrian frontier 
presented little opportunity lor the advance of peaceful Clirifi- 
tianity. 

Habits of ttie The vagrant habits of the Nomads themffelyes eluded the 
op^d to stedlaat impraianity of Misaionaiy endearoar ; while llieir haughty 
^rtftfRnHr. temper and revengeful code equally refused submission to the 
htonhle and forgiving precepts of Christian morality. Kot that » 
nominal adhesion to Christianity, as to any other rdigion, m%ht not 
he obtained without partioipation in its spirit or subjection to its 
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moral reqturementa ; but such a formal submission oould bmve 
resulted alone from the political supremacy of a Christian power, 
not from the spiritual suasion of a religious agency. Let us 
enquire then what politioal induoeineato boro upon Axabia fiwm 
without. 

To tho iVorth, we finci that Efr'V'pt and Syria, representinff the roiuicAi 

. \ , ■ -. . influence of 

Roman Empire, exercised at the best but a remote and foreign Ctaristianttar 
influence upon Arabian alfairs ; and even that Hmited influence without, 
was at this period continually neutraUzt^l by the victories and jTflrti^'" 
antagonism of Persia. The weight of CSonstantinople, if ever 
brought to bear directly upon the affairs of Arabia, was but 
lightly and transiently felt.* Tlje kingdom of Ghassun, upon 
the borders of Syria, was indeed at once Arab and Christian, 
but it yielded to Ilira the palm of supremacy, and never exer- 
cised any important bearing on the affiurs and policy cxf Central 
Arabia. 

Il" we turn to the North-east, we observe, it is true, that the a. From the 
prospects of Christianity had unproved by the conversion of the 
Coui't at Ilira with many of its subordinate tribes ; and the iuliuenoe 
of Htra permeated Arabia. But Ilira itself was the vassal of Persia ; 
and its native dj, nasty, lately fallen, had been replaced by a 
Satrap from the Court of Persia, a strong opponent of Christianity. 
The relations of Pagan Persia with the Aiabs were through the 



* The most pmnlimt hmtrnwi of Bmft kUttbmux ia the alleged 
i|i|Miiitmfliit or OilkniB fta al HbipcU 

of this transaction arc duulitf ul if not apociyphaL At Mj Mfte^lbe Sadioi^ 
of Otliman was but short-lived. See Sprenrfer, p. 44. There nrp very 
few other ailasioDB to Roman iniiuence within Arabia. The £mperor made 
«tMt7Wkh '«liBaunnd«rHiridi»tlwKiiid«ltooh^^ bat it was in eonse- 
qpnnoe of Us tavarfon of Syria. See abo(v«» pi» daadiL Hlafaiai, ybhaatlt^ 
greut-grandfiithcr, concluded a mercantile treaty with the Ein]ieror. Wackidiy 
p. 13, And there were, uo doubt, iuteruatifTinl arrangements on the border 
lor the secnri^ of the commie and r^nlatioa of the costoms dues. Bttt 
tfwwB i nfliHw c qilMidly c wtse d liwltooiito flo also with theHowwintegioBs 
at Dama dieJSgvttes Saraceni Thamudeni, referred to at p. cxxxviiL of th«|Mre- 
riotis chapter. Occflsionallf a rafngec, such as Imrul Cays or Mandzir, 
repaired to the Court of Cotistuntinople; but &at Goort was never aUeto 
torn snch events to any profitable account. 
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chamiel of muntemipCed, intiiitate, edbothre, and eatirel7 
connter-balanoed those of the Chrutian Wot 

l^^nttw To the 8ou(h^ Ghriituiiity had auffered aa importaiit Im. 
The prestige of a Mbiiairdb7<--4hoag^ it was hot an iJbyasSmaii 
one — was gone; and in its loom there also had arisen a Persian 
Satrapj, nnder the shadow of which the aneient Wmytx hS/oUdryf 

eZ'^"^^ and onoe royal Jndaijmi, floorisbed apaoe.* On the Magi thm 
was indeed the CSiriMian kmodom of AbTainia, 1^ 



£min Arafaas bj the Bed Sea; and the negro raoe, even if broagfat 
into closer contact^ oould •nsFer have exercised innch mflnenoe 
npcm the Arab mmd. 
Tiio Thus the Star of OhiislianitT' was not in the aaoendant: nay, 

vr'^m'l^ no ^ome respeots it was deellning. There was no hope of a 
any'imi^fL c^^^gc &om tho aid of political supremacj; and, apart from such 
*'*^** aid, the presence of an influential Judaism, and ahnost universal 
submission to the national idolatiy, rendered the converaian of 
Arabia a doubtful and a distant prospect. Dnzing the jonUi 
of Mahomet, the aspect of the Peninsula was strongly oon- 
aeiTative; perhaps it was never at any period more hopeless. 
TiM writer It is a ready failing of the human mind, ailter the oomrrenoe 
poiitioiiflMt of an erenty to conclude that the e?ent could not in any other 

♦ Gibbon thus marks the iraiiortance of the fall of the Christian Govern- 
ment of the Abysiiimaus iu Yemen. ** This narratire of obscure auii remote 
events is mot fineign to die deeUae aod All of die Bomaa Bmpire^ If a 
Christian power had b^n maintained in Arabia Mahomet must have been 
crushed in his cradlo, and Abyssinia would have prevented a rovohition, 
which has changed the dvii and religions state of tlie wodd." Decline and 
FaUf doM of dhap, xGi 

The oovicluian hare drawn is TOy doobtftal. B ia qiiestionalile tvbedier 
Mahomet would not ]iim?clf have looked to the continuance of a Christian 
jxjwcr in Yemen, as a contingency the most favourable to his great scheme. 
There is no point more remarkable in the character of the Prophet than the 
adratauMs with which ho at flnt represented lumadf w Hkt adherent and 
an ppo rte r of C^ipoiing ijystems, and by so doing won over their partizans 
to his own cause. It was thus that he treated the Christians of Arabia, 
makiu;; thcin believe that he would secure to them their Christiauity intact; 
it wai» thu8 he treated, and was welcomed by, the Christian king of Abys- 
ainia; and ho would no donbt liave played Ae aame game with any CSiuiadan 
government in Yemen. It ^^ as not from Christianity h«t fiotn idolatiy and 
Jadaism, that opposition to Mahome^a qratem fixat fgnanatM, 
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way have occurred. Malioinet arose, aud fortliwith the Arabs 
were aroused to a new and a spiritual faith. Heuce the conclnsion a change, 
has been drawn that all Arabia was fermenting for the change ; 
that all Arabia was prepared to adopt it; that the Arabs were on 
the Yery point of striking out for themselves die ready path to 
truth, which Mahomet anticipated, but anticipated only by a few 
years at most.* To us, calmly reviewing the past, every iuicixnco 
from pre-islamite history runs counter to sucli a deduction. Aft^r 
'five centuries of (Christian evangelization, we can point to but 
a spriijl.iing here and there of Christian converts; — tlie Bani 
liaritli of Najrun; the Bani Hantfa of Yemuma: some of the 
Baoi Tay at Tayma; and hardly any more.f Judaism, vastly * 
more powerful, had exhibited a spasmodic effort of proselytism »*■• 
under Dzu Nowas; but, as an active and 00QT€irniig agent, the fixed in tha 
Jewish Faith was no longer opentim In linei viewed ikw in a idolatry, 
religious aspect, the iurfiKse of Axmbtt laad heax now and then 
gently rippled bj the fiwble eflforts of CbxuAaaxatji the sterner 
faflnan^^ of JvMva had been oooaaionallj Yiaible In a deeper 
and more trovtUed cunenft: bnt the tide of indigenona idolatiy 
and of lahmaelite snperstition, aettuig from, every quarter ynlh. 
an tmbroken and nnebbii^ snzge towaxds the Kaaba, gave ample 
evidenoe that the &Ith and -worship of Meooa held the Arab 
mind in a thraldom, rigooxyoB and undisputed. 

. Yet, even amongst a people thns enthralled, thoe exieted stm i^y^ 
dements whioih a master mind, seeking tiierrqpeneratioa of Arabia^ oiei^iisioiw 
mi^ worfci^on. Ghiistiani^ was well known; living ^^Mmplfai 
of it there were wnofogst iSbe native tribes; the New Testament JSuSrofiL 
was respeoted, if not reverenoedi as a book &at daimed to be 
divine; in most qnarten it was easily aocessibloy and some of its 
facts and dootrines were admitted witiiout dispnte. Hie tenets of 
Jodaism were even more notoiionSi and its legends, if not its 

■ * Dr. Sprenger goeseren flardier, andsoppoaet tibal Mahomoi wwnot oinlj 
Imne Ibrwurd by the irresistible ipnit of the age, but was actually prece<bd 
hy many of his followers in the discovery and adoption Idem, SeeraftranOSf 
above in the note at p. bdx. of the first eliaptcr. 

t The Bani Tagblib, and Qhasean, aud ilie Christian tribes near Hira, 
were too faf lemoved fkon Central Arabia to be hm taken hdo aooooiit. 
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nond wzhiqgi, iveve haaSm duongiioiil the JPiatihunln.- TIm 
iv€!rdbip of Mem iiBs Ibniidtd iipo^ 

to be ooniiiioti bofli to CSbriatunily and Judaini. Hera Umb vee 
gromid on iHiiok the ipiritiial fiikniin nu^t tie plaalad; 1mm 
waa ft wide fiddelwedyeoBceJed 1>yihe eoqpnjwr , at lewt mdeae 

iwimiflftriAn -piUi fJie tndli, inTitug acsratiay sod i mp toreiBCpt 
Andy no doubt, aaanj an Aiab beazti bafine Mahomet, xei^poiided 
to the vmoe, eaanaUf heard it may be, of Christaamty and of 
Jndaiam: maiij an honeat i^fV*!*" wpxit confeMed of the 
that it was just and good: many an aapazing intellect, as the eye 
trayelled over ihe beapeogled e^anae of heaven, concluded that 
the Unirerae mu aappoirted by <MB great being; and in time of 
need, mai^ an earnest soul accepted with joj the Ghziafeiaa 
SacExfioe. Coas, Biihqp of Kajran, was not the firtt, nor perhafa 
ihe most eloquent and earaeat, of Arab preaeli^, who sought to 
torn his fellows ftom ihe enror of their wajs, and leaaoned with 
them of Bighteousnesa, Tmth, and the Jadgowiit to come. 
ttuM The KATBBIAL for a great change was here. But it required 

trbo worked to be wMMight; and Mahomet was the workmak. The fabric of 
& iSivar^ lilam no more n oeoanari l y giew out d the atate of Anbia, than a 
gorgeous texture grows from the slender meshes of silken filament; 
or the stately ship from unhewn timber of the forest ; or the splendid 
palace from rude masses of quarried rock. Had Mahomet, stem 
to his early convictions, followed the leading of Jewish and 
Christian truth, and inculcated upon his fellows their gimple 
doctrine, there would liavc been a Saint Mahomet" — more 
likely perhaps a " Mattomet the Martyr" — laying the foundation 
stone of the jiVrabian Church. But then (so far as human pro- 
babilities and analogy indicate) Arabia would not. cortainly in 
his day, have been convulsed to its centre, or even any consider- 
able portions of it ci iiw ncd. He abandoned his early convic- 
tions: for the uncompromising severity of inflexible principle, he 
substituted the alluring designs of expediency and compromise; 
and then, -with consummate skill, he devised a machinery, by the 
plastic power and adaptive energy of which, he gradually shaped 
the broken and disconnected masses of the Arab race into an 
harmonious whole, — a body politic endowed with life and vigour. 
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TotbeOniitiaiiihe was aa a Christian ;*-4o the Jevr he became as 
a Jew: — ^to the Meecan iddatort as a reformed worshipper of the 
Kaaba. And thus, by xmpatalleled art, and a rare supremacy of 
mind, he persuaded the whole of Arabia, Pagan, Jew, and Ghris^ 
tian, to follow his steps with dooile submission.* 

Such a process Is that of ik» wovlcmaiiit^iapkig ki» moMsL It 
is not iSaaX of the material shaping its own ton, mnoh less (as 
some wDold bold) xnonldiiig the workman himsdf. It was Ma- 
homet that fonned Islami it was not Islam, oar any pre-eodsting 
moslem spirit, that moulded Mahomet^ 



* Bat it must he remembered that this effect was not ^tuned until eveiy 
available influence spiritoal and temporal had been brought to bear against 
a ceaseless opposition of twenty yean; and that no sooner had the persoual 
influence of the Projjliet been removed by death than almost tlic whole uf 
Arabia rose up in rcbeUion against Islam. The remark is anticipatoiy, but 
it should not be lost aig^t of in oar estimate of ante-nuhometHL Anliia, and 
of its pteparstion for Ae new ftttt. 
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CHAPTKR FOURTH. 



The Forefathers of Mahomet j and History of Mecca, from the middle 
of tJte Fifth Century to the BirU^ of Malu/ittetj 570 A,D. 

Oo^Bate Ik fhe foozth seclaoii cf the fisregoing chapter I hm en- 
ftfiiS*«fW deatvoured to ghre a connected -view of the progreas of erents at 
Heeca, from {he nuMt Temote timea to the middle of the fifth 
oentuij* Aboat that period ire left Goasai in the posaeanon of 
all the importaxit digoilaea of the oit7, xeUgioiis and potitieaL 
Civil pouty The aocdal inatituticnu of Ifeeca did not eaaentiallT difo from 
iwMtt oi tte thoae of the wandenng Bedooma. They were to aome extent 



modified bj the requirements of a settled habitation, and the 
peeoliaritiea of the pilgrimage and local anperetitlon. But the 
ultimate sanotiona of sodely, and the apringa of political move- 
ment, irere in reaKty the same at Hecea then (so wonderfolly 
have they survived the oocroding effiscta of time) as exist in the 
dnert at the present day, and have been so graphically poor- 
tfayed by the pen of Bnrkhaidt. 
onerai It moBt bc bonie in mind that at Mecca there iras not, before 
the establishment of Islam, any OavenunmU in the common aenae 
GoremmenL ^ term.* No supreme authority existed whoae mandate 
most be put into execution. Eadi tribe formed a republic govemed 
byopinkn; and the opinion of the aggregate tribes, who chanced for 
tike time to be acting togeth^, was the sovereign law. There 
was no recognized exponent of tiie popular will; each tribe waa 
free to hold back from that which was clearly decreed by the 
- rest; and no individual was more bound than his coUective tribe 
to a compulsory conformity with the even unanimous resolve of his 
foUow-dtizens. Honour and rereoge supplied the place of a more 



* See remarks hj Spfenger; Li/k of Mohammed, ppw SO, SS. 
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«Iaboirate system. The toner prompted the individual, by tba 
desire of upholding the name and influeuce of his cUui, to a oom- 
pliancc with the general vrish ; the latter prcvided for the XMpeot 
of private right, by the unrelenting pursuit of the injurer. hk 
effect, the will of the majority did form the general rule of action 
for all,* although there was a continual risk that the minority 
might separate and assume an independent, if not antagonistic, 
course. The law of revenge, too, thou^li in such a society perhaps 
unavoidable, was then, even as it is now, the curse of Ai'abia. 
Tlie stain of blood once shed was not easily efiaced: its pi ice 
might be rejected by the lieir, and iill- demanded for life. Ketalia- 
ation followed retribution: the friends, the family, the clan, the 
confederated tribes, one by one in a widening circle, identified 
themselves with the sufferer, and adopted his claims as their own; 
and thus an insignificant quarrel or unpremeditated blow not 
unfrequently involved whole tracts of country in a protracted 
and bloody strife. Still, in a system which provided no magisterial 
power to interlere with decisive authority in personal disputes, it 
cannot be doubted that the law of retaliation aflbrded an important 
check upon the passions of tlie stronger; and that acts of violence 
and injustice were repressed by the fear of retribution from the 
friends or relatives of the injured party. The benefit of the 
custom was further increased hy the practice of Patronage or 
guardianfihip. The weak resorted to the strong for protection; 
and when the word of a chief or powerful man was once pledged 
to grant it, the pledge was fuliiiled with chivalrous sci upulosity. 

At first sight it might appear that, under this system, the nic omceaof 
chiefs possessed no shad<»w of authority to execute either their wid of the 
own wislics or those of the people. But in reality their powers, ^oi^rroda 
though vague and undefined, wei'e large and cfTcctive. Their authurityon 
position always secured for them an importani sliare in forming Mwcal'*'** 
and giving expression to the pubhc opinion; so that, excepting 
in rare and unusual cases, they swayed the councils and the 



* MTe meet with few initmcee of pumakmmit toffieled hj Mdety upon 
otTt-iidcrs tielbfe IsUun. Ibi one case a robber's liatids were cot off for the 

theft t»f treasure belonging to ilio Kaaba; and uiiothcr man waeeziled Ibr leu 
years on stupicion of connivance at the theft. Tabari^ pw 73. 
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marementi of iheir tribes. It wa* ehiefl^bj tlieinfinenoe deriTed 
from the loetl oflELoee attaching to ibe Eaaba and the fnlgrimage 
that the Sheikha of Mecca differed ton their biethren of the desert, 
and ezerciaed a more syetematio and more pennanent rule. It is 
impartanti therefimy carefoHy to tnuse Ihe hutoiy of these offices^ 
which GoBsai, with the hope of branding a stable gomnment, 
concentrated first in his otvh person, and then in the person of 
Enumeration his eldest son. The ofHces are commonly reckoned five in 
' number: — ^I, Sicdya and Rifdda ; the exclusive y rivil. of sup- 
plying water and food to the pilgrims. 11. Kiydda; tlie com- 
mand of the troops in war. III. Liwd ; the standard, or right of 
•ffi-ring the banner to the stall", and presenting it to the Standard- 
brarcr. IV. Ilijdba; the charge of the Kaaba, V. 2Wr al 
Nadrva ; the presidency in the Hall of Council.* 
Oomi makes Cossai liad fonr sons, the tvro most distingnished of whom are 
flOoestobb called Abd al Dar, and Abd Menfif,f (the latter bom aboa( 
Abdai^Lr. 430 A. D.) The narrative of the patriarch's last days is thus 
simply told by WIUMdi. In prooees of time Cossai became old 



* See l^armgv's Lift tf J fo i h m w iett p. 6; and Jf. C, dt JPtremei, vol. i. 

p. 237, et. wf/. Some make the Liwa, or right of the Standanl, to iiulu Je f!ic 
Lmdmhip also; bnt wc find these office? held separately by ditlorcnt pm-suns. 
Supposiug that they are to be reckoned as one, then the Sicaya and liifada 
might be regarded w two dialinct offloea^ ht order to mdte up the fUl 
number of Jive. 

It 1ms been already stated that Coss£U did not keep in his own hands the 
lesser cercinoiiiiil olhces of the pilgrimage, as the Ifadha and Ijdza, or right 
of dismissal aad heading the harried return from Arafat and dismissal of the 
^grims from Mina. Bnt the ^Igiimage to Am&t was eridenUy under his 
soperfntendcncc, as he provided water and food upon the occasion; and wc 
also read that he used to kindle a great fire at Muzdalifa to guide the pil- 
grims on the night of theiT return thither from Ara£fit — a practice," says 
Wilckidi ** which anatedm the time of the Prophet, and the three finfc Gahphs, 
aadiaeoiktliHtedeveiitothepxeeeiitday.'' £I<A a{ 1FAaUI^ p. 

t GoflStt adlcd two of his sons after his gods Abd Menaf and Abd al 
Ozra; one after Iiis hons(», Afnl al Dur; and one, who died youiif:, after 
himself, Abd al Cossai. Abd Menaf was named Al Camr from beauty ; 
but it is said that his proper name was Al Mughtra; his mother however 
dedicated him to ManAf, tiie grestest idol at Meocat and m Oat name pre- 
vailed over the other. Tabart, pp. 98-96* From Abd «1 Oma descended 
Ehadija, Mahomet's first wile. 
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and infirm. AM «1 Dar was the oldestof liia sons, batheladked 
i^^i'yw'u* and power; and his bretlireii laiaed tiiemielTes up 
against lum. Wherefore CSossai resigned aU bis offioes into the 
hands of his fiist-boni, saying; " Thus wilt thou retain tibine 
' anthoiitjr crer Hhj pecqpte, even though Htsej raise themselTea up 
against Ihee; — Jet no man enter ihe Kaaba, unless thoa hast 
opened it unto him; nor let any banner of the Goreish be mounted 
upon its staff for war, ezceptixig by ihine own hands; let no one 
drink at Mecca, but of the water which thou hast drawn, nor 
any pilgrim eat tiieran sare of thy food; and let not the Goreish 
resolre upon any buamess but in ihy Gouncil EDall." So he gave 
him up the 1^11 of Ckmnoal, and the custody of the Holy Hous^ 
and the giving of diinh and of food, that he mi^ unite his 
brethren unto him. And Cossai died, and was buried in AlHajdn.'* 

Through the oarefol proTidence of his father Abd al DweAbdMen^* 
contrived, notwithstanding his weakness, to retain at least aGoaMr(bom 
nmninal supremacy. But he enjoyed little influence in com- enjdvs the 
parison with his brother Abd Mena,f, on whom the real manage- '^^P*^*^^* 
ment of public afiairs devolved, and who laid out fresh quarters for 
the growing population in the cily.'j' Upon the death of Abd J^n^nBrf* 
al Dar, the whole of the offices of state and religion passed into ^^^^J 
the liunds of his sons; but they all died within a few years after, 
and hi8 grand-sons, who then inherited the dignities of the family,- 
(500 A. D.), were of too tender years effectually to maintain thdr 
rights. 



♦ Katibal Wackidiy p. 12. Sec also Tabari, p. .35. Al Jlajm is a hill 
*'aear Mecca, which became heacefbrth the burial-ground of the Qoray- 
8liite8."—0f indeed it was not so WSwe.) Sprengtr^ p. 26. 

t This seems to be the veal state of the case, althonc^ the aoooanlB diffisr. 
Thos WAckidi says that, after Cos sal's death, Abd Menlf succeeded to this 
position and to the Qovemment of the Corcish. He adds.<— 

— "And he divided Mecca into qnartenj subsequently to the division 

which Cussai mndcfor his people." 

There Is a tradition by Azrucki that Coss.ai hmi&eU' di^ndcd tho office 
between Abd al Dar and Abd Menaf, aud uiluttcd to the latter the distribution 
of water and food, and the leadwwh^ Bat had it been so, the descendants 
of Ahd Menif would luKve had no necessity to flght for those offices. 
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The sons of Meanwhile die eons of Abd Menfif had taxnm np, and oooti- 
*^af the ^ poeseasion of their fiwher'a influence* The chief of them 
deaccnrhint. wcre Al Mutta]ib| Hdshim, Abd Shams, and Naufid.* These 
' cooapied to wrest from the descendants of Abd al Dar die heie- 
ditaij cfffices beqaeathed bj CossaL Il^im took the lead, and 
gtounded his chum on the superior dignity of his branch of the 
Amil/. But the descendants of Abd al Dar, headed by his grand- 
son Amir, lefnsed to cede any of their rights; and an open 
Two flict!oTi8, mptme ensued. The sociely of Mecca wn;; equally divided be- 

and prt'i-ara- -.. i> t ^ • t • f ' i ^ 

tions for tween the two motions, one poition of the Coreish siding wuh the 

civil 8trii^&* 

claimants, and the other with the actual possessors of the offices^ 
while bat fbw remained neutral. !^oth parties swoce that they 
would prosecnte thdr claim, and be iaithful among themsdve^ 
so long as tlier* r mained in the sea water sufficient to wet a 
ta£t of wool." To acid strincrcncy to their oath| Ilashim and hia 
faction filled a dish with aromatic substances and, having placed 
it close to the Kaaba, put their hands into it as they swore, and 
rubbed tliem upon the Holy House. The opposite party similariy 
dipped their hands into a bowl of blood.f 



* He had six sons and six daughters. The eldoht of the , sons wm Al 
Mnttalih. K&Hb al WMieK, p|K 18-14|. The time tint mentioned in the 
text were hy one mother, Atika, of the Bani Cays Ayluu. Nauful was Ly a 
female of the Baui Stls.saa. Wackldi mentions a third wife. M. C de Fer- 
ceval makes Abd bhams the eldest boh. See also Tabari, p. 22. 

t Hence the foimer were wwe called ^^yjuu J ^ the sweet aoented," or 

** those who pledged thenunlves in petfimiefls'*— the latter ajAI Sju^ ''the 

Kcken of blood." Kdtib alWdcki^ ^13\. 

Sprenger calls tlie former party (that of Ilashim) the Liherah, the 
latter (the descendants .of Abd Meuaf) the Con$ervatives. But oa the part 
of the latter there was no greater couscrvatism than the natural desire to 
retam the dignities and power they already poMesMd: on the part of the 
Ibfiner there was no greater liberalism than the assertion of their preienaions 
to ft portion of the dignities and power whicli they coveted. The principhs 
ot both were the same. Neither had any intention of effecting a change in 
the religious or political system of Mecca. Both recogniied tfia eiiitiag 
patriarchal form of the eonstitntion; neither of tliem had the least thought 
of adopting a more efficient and enlightened regime. It was a simple 
straggle for power on (he part of two branches of the dominant fiumly. But 
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The opponeatf now made ready for a bloodj oootest; aad the The offices 
tanks wtte already marahalled irithin Bif^t of each other when, ^idcd ' 
by an nnezpected tnm of evente, ihey mutnalfy called for a tSSpSkif 
trooe. The oondittone propoaed were lihat Hfiahlm and hia paitjr 
ahonld hare tibe cffioea of providing food and water for die jnl- 
the desoendanta of Abd^ al Dar as hitherto retaining the 
custody of the Eaaba, the Hall of Ooanoil, and the right of 
ndsing the Banner, Peaioe was restored iqion these terms.* 

Hiis&Diif ihna Instslled in the office of enterlaining ihe nwdm bom 
grims, fulfilled it with a piinoely magnificence. He was himself 
possessed of great riches, and many others of the Coceish had ub^t^dM 
also by trading aoqiiired nradi weallih. He appealed to them 8P proviilin;; for 
his gtttnd-ilil3ier Gossai had dones — Te are thewiffhbourM of Ood^ ^ ^''^'^ 
and the ht^en of hia house, Tktpigrima who com honouring ffts 
sofidfi^ of his temple are his guests j and it is meet ihai j/e should 
entertam them above all other guests. Ye are espoaaU^ cfttfssn of 
€hd and exalted unto this high dignity ; wherejbre honour hie guests 
emd refresh ihm* FoTffrom distant dttes, on iheo- lean and jaded 



Spiranger'ii principle of a spirit of enqiniy aaid advanoe towndB tlw truth 

before the time of Muhomet, prepared hiia to leeogniie in Huai^of AM 
Mcu&fthe 1 .1.. ')f M.'LM-fdism, whicli (as it afptan to ms) DO moie ttdstoi 
in them thau iu the fuuiily of Abd al Dar. 

* The Leadership is not here spocifiod, and tiie inference might thence be 
draim thai it fiiUowedtfaerifi^t of the Ammr. BatweknowfKMBBabBeqneiit 
hiatolj, that the leadership actually fell to the lot of Abd Shams son of Abd 
Men^if, and from liini was iiilieritcil in regular dMOOUt by Onifli/% Hoibi 
and Abu Sotian. See Sprtng&r^ p. 26, note I. 

The three offices retained by the descendants of Abd al Bar remained in 
diat linOk The cutodj of the Kaaba was gOMVOiuly oonliiMiAd hj Maho- 
met to the person in possenion. at the establishment of lalam, thongh he 
hitherto been one of his opponents. The Hall of Conncil descended by 
inheritance to Ikriina, and \v;vs t>old by him to the Caliph Moawia, who 

turned int<j the Government House. — 5,1^1 i^J-, — " and so," fldds 

the Secretary of Wackidi, " it continues in the hands of the Calipha even 
unto this day," (p. 13^), 

t T1iigisaeeorthigtoKO.dePBicaTafa ealcalationiyWhichla^^ 
near approximations to fuik, SpNUger placet Hlshfan^to birth A. D. 442. 
VOe Amatic Jwnait Ha eezxl p. 86S. 
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canuUt thqf com tmto tfou JiUigued and haratted, with hanr dm* 
hwdhd, md M8» eovtnd w&h dust and equator of iho hmg 
wa^f* Then mvdS» ihm hotpUe^, and fvmkh ihm wUh waUr m 
abmdmoe^ Hftwhim aet the example by a mimificent 6]ii^midi* 
tore fiom liia own xeaoaroesy and the Ocodaii vera fanrard to 
eentrilmte ereiy man aoooiduig io lua abolitj. A fized'oeae was 
abo levied upon ibem alLf Water aaffident for I]i6 prodigkma 
aaaemUage mm collected in cistenis dcMe by tihe Kaaba from the 
weDa of Meoca; and, in temporaiy reservoirs of leaHier, at the 
atatioiu on the zoate to Arafat. The distribntUm of fbod ecan- 
menoed i^on the day on -which the pilgrinu let oat for Mmft and 
Aia&fcr and continued tintii the assemblage diapersed. During 
this period, that ia for five or six daya,^ they were entertained 
with pottage of meat and brea l, nr of butter and barley, yationaly 
prepared, and with the favorite national repast of dates. § 
Feeds tha ThuB H&daim aapport^id the credit of ^lecca. But his name is 
Mecca In a OTon more renowned for the splendid chudty, by wMch he 
relieved the necessities of his fellow-citizens, reduced by a long 
continued famine to ezfczeme diatreaa.| He proceeded to Syna, 

* See touMwhat similar exprearions descriptiTe of the long joomej^in t]ie 

divine proclamation which Abniham WM oODUnaodad tO make inviliiig dw 
people to pilgrimage. Surd xxii. 28. 

f Kdtib al Wadddi^ pp. 13-14. The fixed cess i& mentioned at 100 
Heradiaa ICdieab. Bprcngo* thialu Aat Als may mean the Awtmi of 
Constantine, whi li Gibbon calculfttcs at eleven shillings. The fixed contri^ 
bution from each would thus exceed fifty pounds. The richer of the mer- 
chants may possibly have given so much; as it is certain that mercantile 
projects had begnn to revive at Mecca, and especi^y among the Coreish, 
and Ae proAta of each aaqpedition axe stated to have geaeially doubled the 
capital stock employed. As the ostentatious Arabs would expend all they 
could on the oceasioti of the annual pilgrimage, the sum specified is not an 
unlikely one for the more extensive traders. But as a general and uuftnni 
eeas on each peiaoii or head of a&mOy, it appears exeeHSTeaiidimprolMble. 
The period aUnded to, however, ia ear^ in the i>ixth century, and at that 
remote era we cannot look for any great certaiatj^ of detail in such matters. 

ifTho day of atartiiig ia called <t;^v]y^ and falls on the 8th of 
Dznl Hij5. The ceremonies concluded, and the multitude dispened on the 
12th or 13th of the same month. See preceding chap. p. ccvi. 

§ The above aecoimt b ehieflj AaBaiCM&a/ W^ebUS, p. 14. 

II On the Uabilily of Mecca itill to fimdne from long dvongbt, aee Bwh^ 
hardt* Travtb in AfxAia, p. 340. 
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purchased an immense stock of bread, packed it in panniers, 
and conveyed it upon camels to Mecca. I here the provisions 
were cooked for distribution; the camels were slangbtered and 
roasted ; and tho wliole divided among the people. Destitution 
and mourning were suddenly turned into mirth and plenty; and 
it was, (the historian adds,) " as it were the banning of new life 
after the year of scarcity 

The foreign lelationa of the Coreish were managed solely by CummercUi 
. the sons of Abd Menuf. With the Roman authorities, and the mKiuded by 
Ghass&nidc Prince, H&shim himself concluded a treaty. He iVis brotiirl 
received from the Emperor a rescript authorizing the Coreish 
to trsyel to and from Syria in security. f He also secured 
the friendship of llie inhilntnits on the road, by promising to 
cany thdr goods irillioiit hire.} Inollier Abd Shams made 
a tnaty with tlie Najftshji in pniinance of which the Coieish 
traded to Abjanma; his odier brothers, Nanial and A] Mnttaiib 
concluded allianoes, the former with Ihe King of Penia who 



• Katib al Wndidi, p. 13; Tabari, p. 22. It is added l>y all the Maho- 
metan historians, that this is tho origin of the name Uashiiti, i.f. "l)to;m>e 
he broke up the provisions:" iXijJ^\ — Cut uns is unprobabk', fur tlic 

name of Uashitu was alrea<1y in existence. The leading opponent of the 
great Hashim, in the struggle fur the o£Scc8 of religion aud state, was 
Aair son <itSi6M», son of Abd al Dar; so tbat abeadj tiiere was a comiiL 
Stjrbd by the same name. The Arab poet«, however, cklightod in the 
pnn; and we havi' fragment"? of poetry referring to it handed dowtt tons 
by tradition. Ila^hiin's j)roper name is said to have (jcen Anm 

I It is added that as often as he weat to Anckiru i^Amyra^, he was 

admilted into the preienea of tho Emperor, who honoiured and esteemed 
him; bat tbe legend, no donbt, originated in the desire to glorify this illtis- 

bions ancestor of the Prophet Kdtih al Wacl-idi, p. 13-14; Tnhurl. p. 23. 
The former aays that both the Caysar and tiie Najasby honoured and loved 
him. 

KMb al Widndi, p. 14. I bafs endsaTOnted to give tbe meaning of this 
passage in the twt. 

kk 
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iUamd them to tnfic in Irlo tnd Ikw, the latter inQi tiie Kinga 
of Himjar, who enoooniged their oommereial opemtiooe in Temen. 
Thae afiiza of the CSoseiiib pro^ered in ereiy dizeetkm.* 
MBfcntBft iy>Hlafaimiaaaaibedtibeeieditef eatablidiiiign 
SnkS^'y** footing the mercantile eocpedilions of hia people^ ao that every 
^'^'^"''^ irinter a caravan aet cot xeffoSMxiy fox Team and Ahjiainia) 
whfle in the aonuner a aeoond Tiaited 6haa»i Aneyi% and die ' 
other 8jrianmarta.t 
The anooeea and the glofjr of HIahim ezpoeed him to the envy 
^i^'^ of Oampi, the aon of hie brother Ahd. Shama. OmeiTa waa 
opolenti and he expended hia zkfaea in a vain atteuipt to rtTal 
SkTaSad!^ the aplendonr of hia nnele'a nmnifieeDee. The Coroah pemred 
the endearonr, and tamed it into ndionla. Omeiyawaa enraged. 
WhOf aald he, u BMmt and he defied lum to a trial cf aape- 
riorii74 ^ftaTt^im irould ivillingly hare aTcided a eonteat laidi - 
one ao much hia infonor both in yeaza and in d^gnitjr; but the 
Ckareiah, who loved aooih eiliibitiona, would not esenae him; 
he conseDted, therefore, bat with the atipnlation that the Tan> 
qinahed party should lose fifty blaok-ejed oamda, and be ten. 
jeara exiled from Mecca. A Kho^te aootbsayer was appointed 
umpire ; and, haying heard the pretensions of both, pronounced 
H^him to be the victor. Ilashim then took tlie fifty camels, 
alaoghtcred them in the vale of Mecca, and ^ ith them all 
the people who were present. Omciya set out for Syria, and 
remained there the full period of his exil . The ^rcumstanee 
is careftdfy and superstitiously noted by Mahometan writers as 
the first trace of that rivalry between the Hdshimitt and Omeyad 
factional which in after agea diook the Galiphate.§ 

I It it difficult to exptett, in any language hnl the Arabic, tfie idea con- 
Tfyedby jyUtc It wax a Tain-gloriooa practice of tbe AralM, which 

fOTi«i>Jterl ill one party chancnrrin-:' anntTicr, and claiming to he moro noble 
and reuowueU, brare and generous, than he. Each disputant adduced facta 
and wxtnanea to prore bii aanbitfooa pietenaioiu, and the aitdter judged 
aooofdhii^* 

§ Kitib al W&ckidi, p. 13}; Tabari, p. S4. The Mahometan historiani 
lay that ** This was tlie b^;inning of the ennu^ between Hlahim and 



tr.] Uasiduu odi 

Hlsbim WM now advtaeed in yeazs when, on a meicMitik ^ 
joumey to tiie nortli, lie tidied Bfedtna whh a pttrtjr of ihe ibOiMt 
Goreidi. As he traded time in liie ''JVbtoftMMi* market,** lie 
was attmeted by the giaeeftd' iiguxe of a ibnale who ftom an 
eleyated podtion was divedang her people how to hay and sell 
for her. She was disereaki and wiAal eomdj, and made a tender 
impiesaion upon the heart of Hlshim. He enq;Diz«d of die 
citizens whether she wae married or sii^; and tiiey answered 
that she had been married to Qheiha, and had botne him two 
Bonsi bnt that he had diToroed her. The dignity of Hie lady, 
diey added, was so great amongst her people that she would not 
many, tinless it were stipnlated that she should remain mistiess 
of her own ooDoeras and hate at pleasnze the power of ditoroe. 
This was Sauu dau^ter of Amr, a Ehainjite of the Bsni Nigjdr.t 

EMixm thereupon demanded her in marriage; ai»l she con- and mxOm 
seated, &r she was wdl aware of his renown and noble birth. So 
he married hei; and made a great feast to the Coreish, of whom 
fbdy were present with llie caravan. He also invited S(»ne of the 
Khasrajiles. AAer a few days* rest, the caravan prooeeded 
onwards to Syria; and, on his return sontiiwards, Hftihim carried 

Omeya," mcaulng between the Omeyads and Abbassides. Mjsteriooslj to 
illustrate this predestined eomitj, it is pretended Ihat HlahiiB and AM 
Slumu (Omeya's fethor) were twini; that the lint b(Hn canie Ibrth urtth 

his finger adhering to the forehead of his fellow; and that on being 
severed, blood flowed from the wound. The soothsayers were consulted, 
and said that there would be bloodshed between them or their descendants. 
2hftari, p. 28. The Secretaiy of Wieiddi does not give tbb legend. It 
ifl HD evidrat Abasside fldile. 

The envy of Omej'a, and the rivalry between the branches of TTasliim 
and Abd Shams, need no such recondite illustration. It was tlic nnttirnl 
result of the retention of power and ofiice by one of two collateral iiucs. 
The Htohimites had the chief dignities of prondmg waler and Ibod tos 
the pilgnma. The Omeyads possessed only the leadership in batdeii What 
more natnral than that the latter should envy the former ? 

* That one of the marts at Medina should liave been tlien cunently called 
by this name is proof that the Nabatheans must have had cxteu&ive mer- 
eaolile deaUngt m ftr south ss Mediae. This eonespondt with die com- 
elusions arrived at in ehap, iL p. caaEf. 

t Mention has already bcea made in the pieoediag chifter Op. cexvdL) 
of Oheilui and also of Salna. 
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% sSSte ^ bride with him to Mecca. At tlie days of her ^r^paaej 
(Abd ai adT«noed, retired to her ftther'a houae at Mix^w ihere 

Muttalib) 

AJKim, brought forth aeon who, because much wlutehair cor e red hag 
in&ntile heed, was called Sheba al Hamd.* Not long after, 
Hdehim made another < litiou to the aorUii and while at 
Ghazza (Qtua) aickened aod died. The ewnt ocooired early in 
the sixth century. f 

^^gff ff Hdahim left hia dignitieB to Al Muttalib,) hia elder brother, 

* Katib al WadddU p. 14; To Jan, p. 15. The account of the latter 
Tariet somewhat from the Seeretaiy of WiekiaL Tabaii tnakca HIahfan oo 
Ida vint to Medina to abide in the hooM of Amr, Salma's Either, where he 
8RW and foil in love with the comely widow. She made the ??ti{'nlati<m that 
she was not to bring forth a child except in her father's hou&e. tiashim, 
after eantraetiag ^ aDbaee, proceeded on hia jonniej to Syria, and die 
' manlage waa not conaommated till hi^ R ttini» when lia eaixied 8afana to 
Mecca. These facta, and the biith of ShSba ut MtdSna^ are not mentioned 
by the Secretary. 

Hashim's death could not have occorred rery immediately after the bii ih uf 
Sh^ba, as be is said to have had aaollier diild hy Sabna, a daoghter called 
Ruckcya who dinl in infancy; but it b possible she majhavo been bom 
before Shobii. Ilashim had another diiiigliter of the Rame name by another 
wife. lie appears to have had in aU five wives, by whom fotur sons and five 
daugbten were bora to hun. KMb ci WfxkiXt ibidm. Bat tiie tnily dnld 
of any note was 8h6ba, Abd al MvttaKb. 

HAshim was prolaM}- l)Ctwecn fifty and Mxty when he died. Si)rcngor 
has satisfactorily shown tljut tlie absurd ira iitiou of his beinj; ut bis death 
only twenty or twenty-five years old, originated iu a corrupt copy of a 
tradition in WAckidi, wbeieit is stited Oat Abu, Btkm, who canied beck 
the proper^ left bj Hlalnin at Gaa to boa fiunilj at Keoca, waa tiben onl^f 

twenty year? old. 

Sprcugcr, however, seems to me wrong in attributing the name of ^ ShSba" 
to Jl&dtMa being grey-headed when Sdma boie faim a son. Othe view 
taken in the teat is that of native anthoritjr, and ia besides tiae most natanL 

t M« C. de Perceval considers that Hashim died A.D. 510, and supposes 
Sheba to have been then thirteen years old (having been born A. D. 497.) 
Jiut Tabari makes the lad uulj seven or eight years of age when, some time 
later, he quitted Me^a, (p. 15). HAabim may tiieteibre haie died eailier. 

I follow M. C. de Perceval in plaeing Sh^ba (Abd al MnttaUb^s) birth in 
497 A. 1>. TTe died aged eighty-two, in 579 A.T>. Sprcnpcr, by hnar 
years, hrintrs tlie calcnlation of his birth to 500 AD^ bat the ioni-solar 
system of M. C. de Perceval is to be preferred. 

X Al Mnttaiib and HAddm, and dieir descendants, oomblned and kept 
together on the one side; as did Abd Shams and Kaufal, and their de- 
scendants, on the other. Kach body, the Secietaiy of Wickidi adds, in all 
(heir proceedings acted **■ as one hand." 
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lAko Gondiioted the enterUinment ci1h» iwTffrfimi ia to mlendid a nophrvr tnm 
■tyle aa to deserve the epithet Al Faidk, Mnnificent.*' 
'Meanwhile, his little nephew Sheba was growing up, under the 
eare of his widow ! i notlicr, at Medtna. Several yeaxa after his 
brotlior's death, Al Muttalib chanced to meet a traveller from 
Medtna, who described in glowing terms the noble bearing of the 
young Meccan. Al MuttaliVs heart smote him because he had 
so long left his brother's son in that distant locality, and he set 
out forthwith to briiig him to Mecca. Arriyed aft Mfldtna, he 
enquired for the lad, and found him practising archery among 
the boys of the city. He knew him at once from his likeness to 
his father, embraced and wept over him, and clothed him in a 
suit of Yemen raiment. His mother sent to invite Al Muttalib 
to her liouse, but ho refused to untie a kuot of his camel's accou- 
trements until he had carried oil' the lad to ^lecca. Salma was 
taken by STirpriT^ at the propo-sal, and iiassionate in her grief; 
but Al Muttaiib reasoned with her, and explained tlie great 
advantages her son was losing by absence from his fathers 
house. Seeing him determined, she at last relented. Thus, af^cr 
Al Muttalib had sojonmed with her three days, he set out with 
his nepliew upon his journey homewards. He reached Mecca 
duiiug the heat of the day. As the inhabitants, sitting in the 
shade of their houses, saw liim {)ass with a lad by his side, they 
concluded that he had purchased a slave, and exclaimed Ahd Al 
MutUiUb! — lo, the servant of Al Muttalib!" " Out upon you," 
said he; " it is my nephew, Sheba, the son of Amr (lliishim.)'' 
And as each scrutinized the features of the boy, they swore — Origin of the 
"By my life! it is the very same." In this incident is said io MuUabit. 
have oriffinat^d the name of Abd al Muttalib, by which the 
son of Hashim was ever after called.* 



* KM td WSdddit pp. 14-15} TtAariy pp. 15-17. The sooomito vary 
considerably. The furmer makes TMbit, father of the Poet Hassan, to bring 

to Aliii ul ^rutialil) the tiflings of his nephew; the hitter makes a Meccan of 
the Bani al Ilaritli to do so. Tabtu-i also varies (]). 16) in representing Al 
Muttalib as carrying oil his nephew daudesliuuly, and thus omits the inter» 
view with Sslms} but at p. 17 he giTW another aooountinnvHkeWAckidiV. 
He also makes Al Muttalib at first represent his nephew at Mecca to be rea//y 
his slave, and then s«r|irise the Coreish by leading him about thestceetoof 
Mecca well dressed, and proclaimiog that he was Hashim's son. 



AUal Al Muttalib procc^eded in due time to instal Mb nephew in 

obtains the possession of his father's property; but Nmifal, another uncle, 
^i^minul interposed, and violently dojirived him ol the paternal estate. 



HiMMMft Abd al ^luttalib (who appears ncnv to liave reached the years of 
discretion) appealed to his tribe to aid him in resisting the 
nsnq^ation of his rights; but they declined to intetfcre. He 
tlien wrote to his maternal relatives at Medina, who no sooner 
received the intelligence than eighty mounted men of the Bani 
Najjar, with Abu Asad at their head, started for Mecca. Abd al 
Muttalib went forth to meet them, and invited them to his house; 
"but Abu AsiUl refused to alight until he had called Naufal to 
account. He proceeded straightway to the yard of the Holy 
House, and found him seated there among the chiefs of the 
Coreish. Naufid arose to offer welcome; but the stranger refused 
his welcome, and drawing his sword sternly declared that he 
would plunge it within him unless he forthwith reinstated the 
orphan in his rights. The oppressor was daunt*id, ciii 1 agreed 
to the concession, which was ratiiied by oath before the ass^bled 
Coreish.* 



There seems some reason to doobt the origin to which the name of Abd 
•1 MnttaUb IS ittrilmtod. Bat w it is m&wvmXj received bgr MsliaaielMi 
writers, I have tluMight It iMSt to Mdopt it in the ! xi . There is a good deal 
of f r L-TTipntary poetry on the subject. The following lines describe Al 
Mnttaiib's emotion when he recognized his nephew at Medina: — 

Km al widtidCv 1^ 
*8ee TmbaH, p|k. 17-«1. TiMse indteiti sM Bot givoi bf Wlbiddi} 

and there is ground for suspecting at the least exaggeration in them, ttCtti 
the Abbasstdc desire of casting disrepute upon the Omeyad branch. 

Abd al Muttalib being represented as himself assertor of his rights, and 
as sending ameemge to Ms Me^&a rdatives (wUdi is given by TelMffi as a 
poeticsl ihigineiit, p. 20), we must r^;ard hfan as now grown np. But I 
do not see any ^und for holdin<x (Ik: rij^-hts of which he was di?;po«';c?scd to 
be those of entcrtainiTig the pilgrims, a*; Sjirengcr 8up]K)sr.s. Life of Mo- 
hammed, p. 30. In that case wc should have to consider \m uncle, Al Mut- 
talib, as dead, wlndi from tiie namtire does not appear likely. Hie wbole 

f Yaiioiu read ^ - tt r- 




Some years afU;r, Mutialib died on a mercantile ioumey to Abdai 

, Mnttallb 

Yenien;* and then Abd al Muttalib succeeded to the office of succeed* to 
entertaining the pilgriras. Jiut tor a long time he was destitute ol pio TtdiHg fo r 
power and influence; and having but one son to assist him in the 
assertion of his claims, he found it difficult to cope with the 
opposing factioa of the Ck)rei8h. It wm daring this period that 
he disoorered the ancient well of Ziamiiam* finding it laborious 
to procure iroiter from the aoittoved mSk oC Meooft^ aaad stoce it 
in ciitems bytbe Kniba, tad pttdbaps aiinun 1)gr Indiikn of tibt 
ezifltenoe of a iraU in the vieuutj^he made diligeBil fleaidli,aDd al 
last eatne upon ihe oirole of its TcneraUe sMWonrj.f It was a 
xemnant of the pahny Jays of llsooa» when a noh and inesseaM «Si 
8ti?eam of commeroe flowed in this diieotian. Centuries had cSapaad 
since the trade had oeased, and mth it ftUowad Ihe dessKtioii of 
Meoea,and the neglect of the irell. • It waa ohoked up either ami* 
dentallj or hj design, and tiie lemenibnuiQe of it waa so india* 
tinct that tfaa sits eiran was now unknown, Mieoca had again 

story, however, may lie iQgaided, Ibr the roMon apsdfied aborei with aoine 

degree of doubt 

* Tradition states that Uaahim was the first of Abd Msiiafs sons that 
died; then Abd Shams in MMsea» whoe he was hoxied, at Ajyidi thea Al 
llnttaUb as aliove} and laadj, Kanftl at Salnila in linlc. See Tmbari,tL. M. 

f Hishami^ p. il{ K&tih al Wackidi, p. 15. The event is encircle by a 
halo of miraculons a»!K)<?iatioTis. Alxl al Mattalib receives in a vision the 
heavenlj behe<;t to dig for the weil« coached in enigmatical phrases, which 
after asfwal repetitions he at hut oompreheada* The Ccneish animnblft to 
watch his labours: his pick-asce strODM apoo Ae aadent masoiny, and he 
Titters a loud TaJcbir (Allahu Akbar,— Great is the Lord!) The Coreish 
then m<\^t on being associated with him in the possession of the welL Abd 
al Muttalib mdsts the claim* which they agree to refer to a female soothsayer 
inthehigUaadsof Syria. Od Iheirjonfnqr tiiither, duirwatorfa amended 
in a wild desert where no sjirings are to bo found. They prepare to dig 
graves for themselves and await death, wlien In! die ciunel of Abd al Mut- 
talib strikes her hoof on the ground, andafountoia straightway gushes forth. 

Coreish, with a flood of thanlu^ving» adcnowledge that God had bj 
this mirade shown that the well Zanutam belonged sdelj to Abd al Mut- 
talib, and they all return in peace to Mecca. The dispute about the gazelles 
and other property is represented as following the alxjve incident. After nn 
absurd story of this sort, what reliance is to be i<laced on the Secretary's 
judgment or oofumon sanse? Sprcnger has rightly thrown the whole of 
these fiddes into Us Isgendaiydhaptar. L^tfMohammtd,p»S6, 
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riseu to a compariitively i>rosj)erous state, and the discovery of the 
ancient well ^VcA.> .in auspicious token of still increasing afhancement. 
rinim of the As Al)d al MuttalLb, aided by liis son IJiirith, duir (lu per and 
negatived by deopcr, he Came upon the two golden gazelles, with tlie swords 
tlie Kiiatau^ and suits of armour buried there by the Jorhomite king moro 
than three centuries before. The rest of the Coreish envied him 
these treasures, and demanded a share in them. They asserted 
their right also to the well ilielf, which thej declared had been 
possessed bj their common ancestor Ishmael. Abd al Muttalib 
was iM>t powerftil enough to renal the oppressiTe claim; but he 
agreed to refer tiuir sereral pretensions to 1ih« decSaion of the 
azrowB of Hrao., ihe god whose image was within the Kaaba.* 
Lots were cast fat the Eaaba and for the respective claimants. 
The gazelles fell to the share of the Eaaba» and the swoirds and 
suits of armour to Abd al Mnttalibi while the arrows of the 
Coressh were blauk.f The Gofreish acquiesced in &e divine 
decision^ and relinqoished their pretensions to ^ welL Abd al 
Muttalib beat out the gazeUes into pktes of gold, and fixed fhem 
by way of ornament to the door of the Eaaba.f He hung up the 

* The image of Hobal was otpt the well or hollow within the Kaaba. 
In thi3 cavity were preserved the ot!'erings and other treasures of the temple. 
Tuhofif p. 6i» 

t TheEfttfb tl WIfikidi i> the only antiMdly who states the number of 

the weapons, viz., seven sicorch, and Jive suits of armour, p. 15. The story 
of tlieir being buried here by Modhad, the last Joriiomite king, has been 
related in preceding chap. p. cxcviii. 

In casting the lots oa thb ocoasioii, six anowa were used ; t\^-o yellow for 
the Kaaba; two Uadt for Abd al Ifntlalib} and two while for the CmiaA, 
Hishami, p. 23. The mode of casting the arrows is describcil by Tabari 
(p. r)\ and by C. dc Perceval, Essai, vol. i. pp. 261-265. Tlicrc were 
orduiarUy seven arrows on which fixed responses were written, from which 
aome sort of onwle ooidd be gathered hi any matter, domettlc aodal, or 
pofitical, referred to the god ; — whether in digging for water, circomciaing a 
lad, fixing hi;? paternity, taking n wife, going to war, concluding a treaty^ftc. 
The lots were cast into a bag, and drawn by the minister of the Temple, 
In the present case, there was a separate drawing apparcndy for each article, 
or set of artidea, the arrow ftst drawn gaining the lot. 

These were soon after stolen by three CorelBhitei, bntrecovered. Aatib 
al Waclidi, \). 15!; Tabari (p. 73) gives an account of a sacrilegions theft ' 
which is probably the same. As a punishment, the chief offender had his 
hands cut off, and one of the C!orcish was expatriated for ten years. 
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swords before the door as a protection to the treasurea within; 
but at tile same time added a more effecttial guaid iii Ae sliape of 
a luck and kej, which (Ls is said) were made of goldL 

The plentiful flow of fresh water, soon apparent in the well 
Zamzam, was a great trinmph to Abd al MuttBHb. All otfa«r {^^^ 
wells in Mecca were deserted, and thia akne xesorted to** . From 
it alone, Abd al MuttaHb supplied the pilgrims; and the water 



♦ The character of the water is a question of some curiosity and intcmst 
as boaring on the origin of Uw d^. t^llk sseais probaU^'' aajt BnfUiardt» 
** that tbe town of Mieoea owes its origin to this mil; ftr aiaaj miles roand 

no sweet water is found ; nor is there in any part of the country so copious a 
supply." Travds in ylraiwi, p. 145. Yet opinions vary s?o stmngdy as to 
its being fit for me that J can account for the conti-adictions only by the 
proTertnsl capridoaimqM of the taste fiir water. I will earefblly note Ae 
authorities on the subject. 

Bartcma (1503 A. D.) says;—" In the inyddest thereof (of a ' turret') is a 
well of three score and teune cubit4^ deepe; the water of this well is infected 
with saltpetre or saUmtre." Bwrton^ voL h. p. 366. 

Jos. Btts (1680 AD.) writest— ^Beer d Zem Zem, the water whereof 
they call holy water .... They report that it is as sweet as viSSk\ btll; Ibr 
my part, T rould perceive no other taste in it than in common water, except 
that it vtSL& somewhat brackish. The Hagges when they come first to Mecca 
drink of it nnreasonahly; by whidi means they are not only much purged, 
but their fleih breaks oat aU in pianplesi end Ihis duy csU die paigiag of 
their spiritual corruptions." IhicL p. 392. He adds in a note, — " The worthy 
Mons. Therenot saith that the waters of Mecca are bitter; but I never found 
them so» but as sweet and good as any others, for aught as I could pa-ceive." 
Ihid, p. 898. 

Ali Bey says; — "The well is about seven feet eight mches in dismetar, 
and fifty-six feet deep to the surface of the water." lie adds that the water 
"ig rather brackish and heaA-y, but very limpid. Notwithstanding the depth 
of the well, and the h^ of the climate, it is hotter when first drawn up than 
theair..*. /ftf whakmM, nei?erthcies8, and so sbandant that at the period 
of the pilgrimage, though there were thousands of pitcheis fliU drawn. Its 
level was not pensibly diminished." (vol. ii. p. 81). 

The other wells in the city, — which ho says he " exaiumed particularly," — 
* are all of the same depth; and the water is of the same temperature, taste, 
and clea rn ess, as tiiat ctZmmm," He thenfive bdieres theni all to origi- 
nate in *'one sheet," supplied by the filtration of lain water: hut his testi- 
mony is mingled with gome degree of religious fervour. The city wells he 
says " spring trom the same source as the water of Zemzem; they have the 
same Tiftne in drawing down the divine fSToar and blessing as the nira* 
enkmswelL God be praised for itl"* J^p.W, 
II 
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itidf Mon began tp ihflre in ihe laeredneM of tbe Kaaba and 
its zilea. Tlie fiunft and inflnmoe of Abd al Mattalib now began 



But Sale on the authority uf Edmi, stat^ that tlie springs <Mf Mecca " ans 
Utter sad anift to drink, aaeept ob^Hm w«n ZMDMrni**!^ INt&ik 4. 
And witll ttb agrees Hie tartimonj of Burkhardt, who with rcferetioe to Aa 
former, vrrites; — " The well water is so bmrk ish tliat it is used only for culinary 
purposes, except during tht; time of pilgrimagu whco the lowest claaa uf Uadjjs 
drink it." Travels, p. IM. When the ccnuluit firom Ar«£at is oat of repair, 
Ocn "dariagtfie jOgikmgi iwatt wter bocomci aa aiwoiBteicaici^; afmall 
ilda of water (two of which a person may carry) being qftes fold fbr one shillin g 
— ft very high price amoTig Arabs." iJidLp. 107. The names of some of tbe 
wells and tlieir diggers are mentiaaiiod by M. C de Ferceral, i. p, SfiSU 

BatUaadk aioartaiaed tibal the la? el Z m i m i t continuM tta suBd evai 
wbm tiiere k 1h» grealest dnin on its waters, by comparing Hit lengtb of 
the bucket- rope in the morning, and again in the evening. TTic Tnrl. - re- 
garf this as a miracle, as it is used not only by the multitudes of pilgrims, 
but by every family in the city, for drinking and ablution, though held too 

■aoKa lor cntxo$xj pnipoMk ua uaraaa inau one wno aao aaNonaoa to 
repair the ma8oni7'*tiiflit ilieinitoriia0,/fert»^ at the lx:)tt(»B, and that the 
water is therefore supplied by n enl'tcrnmemis rivulet. The water," he adds, 
** is heavy in its taste, and sometimes in its colour resembles milk, l>ut // {« 
perfectly eweett and differs very mndi firom that of the biacki&b wells dis- 
pcBMd orap fha tawa* Whaa flnfe diawa up, ft i§ d^flillj tepid^ reMBbHag 
in 4lk rtqieel many other fountams in the Hejaz." Travel$t p. 144. Else- 
where he sayi! ;—" howe^^ holy, its water li heavy to the toito and impedee 
dig^tdon." Ibid. p. 106. 

Hw testiniony ot Baiton » atangly anftrnMnUeb ^To my taste," he 
mj»,**h nae a eali^rilicr, wMeh vai ezeeedii^ dhwgroeahhfc* Yd. IL ^ 
p. 393. And again;— ^* It is apt to «anse diarrhoea and boils, and I ne^'er 
Fttw a stranger drink it withont a wry face . . . The flavour is a salt-hitter, 
mnch resembling an iulusion of a tea-spoonful ot Epsom salts in a lai:ge 
tmnUer of tepid mtar. MorMmr it ii eaeeedingly " heavy" to Ibe teete. 
¥ar this reason Tmks and other e toan ge is prefor ndn eoDeotod together In 
cisterns and sold for five farthings a gngglet." Vol, iii. p. 202, note. 

Burton adds that as the water is carried by pilgrims in jars to distant 
quarters, any one may now-a-days judge of its taste for himself. But the 
llttTonr of stale wator bottled vp Ibv aieatfie wcnld be a Mr eritnfan of 
the same water fre^lily drawn. AH Bqr who bottled some of it describes *'the 
interior surface" of the bottle? as "completely covered with small hubbies of 
extremely snbtile air, resembling the points of needles. When I shook the 
bottle, they mounted to the superior surface, or united themselves into one 
babUeofOaaiieofagr^pea.* ToLa]».8L 

I have mat with nothiag to justify the verdict ef Sale that H *eaanoth« 
dxank for aajr eontinaaaeck* JML Ditc p. 4» 
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to wax greater and greater} a Jazge family of powerful sons ^^.^ 
added to his dignity; he became^ and continued to his death. 



the YirtuaL diuef of Mecca.* 

A strange calamity tlireatened to embitter his prosperity. 
During his early troubles, while supported by his onl]f aon U^th, ^^^^ 
he had felt so strongly his weakness and inferiority in contending ^^^i^***** 
with the large and induential families of his opponents, as to vow J*'*"^ 
that, if Providence should ever grant him ten sons, he would 
devote one of them to the Deity. Years rolled on, and the rash 
father at last found himself surrounded by the longed-for number, 
the sight of Avhom diiily reminded him of his vow. lie bade his 
sons accompany him to the Ka^iba; each was made to write his 
name upon a lot, aufi the lots were made over to the Intendaut of 
the temple, who cast t!i* in in the usual mode. The fatal arrow 
fell upon Abdallau, tiie youngest and the best beIovf>d of Abd al 
Muttalib's sons. Tlie vow devoting him to the Deity must needs 
be kept, but how else should it be fiilfdled than by the sacrificial 
knile? His daughters wept and clung around the fond father, 
who was willingly persuaded to cast lots between Abdallah and 
ten camels, the current fine for the blood of a man. If the Deity 
should accept the ransom, the father need not scruple to spare his 
aon. But the lot a second time fell upon Abdallah. Again, and 
with equal fortune, it was cast between him and twenty camels. 
At each successive trial Abd al Muttalib adtled ten camels to tlie 
stake, but the Deity appeared inexorably to refuse the vicarious 
oiiering, aud to require the blood of his son. It was now the 



Upon the whole it may be concluded that die water tiioiig^ somewhat 
brackish nnd unptleMaat to Ae taite of moet iriio •laanaocneloiDed to ddnk 

it, iijit for me. 

* Spreoger comiders that the Omeyad family bad the pre-eauneoco. It 
ifl eertain that Harb, and after hun Abu Sofiin» surpMied the fuaSfy of 
HAshim in WMltli and iniinence, lad that fluj wen die eUeft of Mecca** 

(p. 31). Notwithstandiug Sprenger's great authority, I believe Abd al Mut- 
talib to have been the virtual chief of Mecca; after his death, there existed an 
equahty among the several famiUes; there was no real Chief over the whole 
eitj. " Shefia al Hamd, the same is Abd al Mnttalib, was die CUef of die 

Oweish until his de^itk" {J*i^ J^J 

Wdckidif p. 14. 
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tenth throw, and the ransom had reached a hundred camels, when 
the lot at last fell upon them. The father joyfally released 
Abdallah from his impending fate; and taking a hundred camels 
slaughtered them between Safa and Marvt'a. The inhabitants of 
Mecca feasted upon them; and tlie residue was leA to the beasts 
and to the birds; for Abd al Muttalib's family refused to taste 
of thcni. It was this Abdallah who became the &ther of the 
Prophet.* 

* The above account it» trom Katib al Wdddd^ p. 16. See also a paper 
in tlio ZtUtoknft db* DwtMAen Jtf ovyMlftMlwdkM QudUiAc^ tIL L p. 84. 
Alid tl Mnttilib had six daughters, and it wis «iiB of tfaflitt iriio nude the 

proposal to cast lots for the camels. 

Wackidi, however, gives another account, which is that commonly re- 
ceived* Cnf, Hiahamit p. 24; Tabari^ pp. 6-11; M. C. dk Pa-ceval voL i. 
]»p. SM^Serj Wml, p. 8. Afioocdiag to tUs Tenhm, flie Gonidi held 
back Abd al MattaUb^ jnst as he was about to plunge the knife into his son, 
and offered to give a ransom, but he would not listen ; at la^t they pcrfnui Jed 
him to refer the matter to a divinercss at Kheibar, who indicated the plan 
of fensom described ia the text. Whaterer magr hare beoa the &ct8 of the 
the case, fliej hare been greedj orereokmrad and distorted hj tnditkm, so 
much so, that Sprengcr has placed the entire incident in his legendary 
chapter, p. 56. I believe however the Htr.rv to have some foundation of fact. 
It is difficult) indeed, to imagine an adc^^uutc motive for the mUir* {mention 
ofsnchatale; bseaass the lidioaietsns ngard the tow is a sinM one^ the 
iUegality of which rendered it null and Toid. TeAarit pk ft. The ineideqk 
was no donht subsequently dressed up itito its present romantic fom); a 
resemblance was then pretended bft^ccii it ami Ahrahatii's iuteiuled sacri- 
fice of Ismacl; and tlius they make Mahomet to say that he waa *'tlie &oiiof 

/it'o sacrifices:" But the simple dasire to establish such 

an amdogy, had there been no tacts to found the stoij on, would have led to 
a verjr difierent fielioa; for Ahrsham wss cammmM to offinr np his scm, 

and the Muhoinetaus believe he acted piously in obeying ; whereas they 
hold Abil a! Multalib, wlio was borne out by no such divine Order* tO bavo 
been wrong both m the vow, and in his attemj-t to fulfil it. 

There appears, indeed, to ha grave rea<}on for doubting whether the vow 
was reallj to Mvmo&ila a son, and whedier it was ibUowed by any actual 
attempt to put a sacriilee of human life into ezecntum. Hnman sacrifices 
to the Deity, so far a<! nrst-vr- tradition enables n? to form an opinion, were 
unknown in Mecca, 'i he truth I suppose to be that Abd al Muttalib vowed 

that he ^\ould devote a son to Hobal. I^adzar,jjj , would probably be the 

word empkn cd ; and (he id^a of a son devoted to the service of God (a Naza- 
rcne) might have become known among the Arabs from it.** currency uuiong 



mAf. IV.] Abd (U MutkiUb* ccbd 

The prosperity and fame of AM al Muttalib excited the enry am 
of the house of Omeja, whose son Harb, following the emnple of un"succ«i»-' 
his father,* challenged his rival to a trial of their respective merits, chafu ii«ed 
The Abyssinian king declined to be the umpire, and the judgment of 
was eommitted to a Coreishitei who declared that Abd al H^Iuttalib 
WW in every xespect the superior. Harb was deeply mortified, 

the Jews. But, the ciaiioin, however natural lo liiu J udaical system, would not 
moidd itself to fhespnrioiiB sad Idolatroiis creed of Howwasthe 
deTOtton of a son to the service of God to be cairied out at Mecca? The 
question -was referred to the idol, wlio siniply chose one of the sons. In this 
diHiculty, recourse may have been had to a divineress, aTvl f y lipr direction 
to the oracle, iu order that the victim luight be rausouied. The warm imagi- 
natioo of the traditioiiists has ooqjnred vp a theslrical soene with the saorl- 
floial knife, which it is probable never existed. 

The sacrifice of human beings in Arabia was only incidental; where, as 
in the case of violent and cruel tyrants it is alleged to have been done 
enj/Wm^ cmd on prmciph^ the aodioritjr se^us doubtiuL Of the fnmec 
dais, are Ihe immolatiop of a Ghasslnide priaee to Yenas hy lfandiir,]di^ 
of Hira; see above p. clxxviii. and 3/. C. de\Perctval^ vol. il p. 101 ; and the 
yearly sacrifice by the same prince on his "evil day,** in expiation of the murder 
of two Mends;" ibui. p. 104, et $eq.; and Fococks** 4%«e. History of Arabia^ 
pw79. Of the second description, is the anoerti^ tide of one iiToiim^ 
fidngmen widli his own hand to the dci^, Evagrhu vi. 21 ; mdiVcodb'* j^pae. 
p. 87; and the story of Porpli vr\ that at Duraaetha (Diimnt nl .Tundal?) rar" 
iroc t-Katsrov irau a iOvov. fSce two iiotos of Gibbon (chap. 1.) on this subject. 
He appears to believe in the practice of hunum sacrifice in Arabia, but iu refer* 
to the case before asyhe adds widi his nsnsl (liscriminattoa; ^Ihe danger and 
escape of Abdallah Is a tradition rather than a fact." 

The alhisiuiis which we meet with to pre-islamite infuntioitle refer to its 
most ordinary' form where children arc killed to avoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them, and in the case of female iufatits to the |K>8sibility 
in » bsihaions conntiy <^ fhelr didumoor. Thus Zeld "the Bnquirec* dis- 
couraged the killing daoghters, saying ** I will support them." Kat& cl 
Wackidi, p. 255. So Coran vi. 137, 151 ; — "and kill not your olTspring oa 
account of poverty; Wb shall provide for them and for you." Also SnraxviL 
SI, ".And kill not yomr children fur /ear of want; We shall provide for 
them and Ibr ytrai verily the UlUng of tibem is a great wiekednesB." 

The dislike of infiuit daoghtors and disappointment at their birth was con- 
nected with the same feclin*js as lead the Raj|)oots of India to infanticide, 
bee Sura ivi. 57 also Ixxxi. 8, and Sale's note. 

In the flxst pledge of Acksbs» tfie men of Medina bound tfaemselvM 
siaoQg oHmt things "that they woold not kill Qnek ehUdnm." 

I can find no notice in tradition or elsewhere connecting the practioe with 
immnlation to the Deity or 9SIJ religious rite* 

* Sco above, p. cel. 
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and abandoned the society of hie opponent, whose companion he 
had previously been. Thus the ill feelii^ between the bnochcs 
of Ilushim and Omeya was perpetuated and increased.* 
AMai Abd al Muttaiib gained an important increase of stability to 

enteninto his party by concluding a defensive league with the KhozJlite 
ib^taitf^^ inhabitants of Mecca.'f They came to Mm and represented that, 
as their quarters adjoined, such u treaty would be advantageous 
for both parties. Abd al MuttaJib was not slow in perceiving 
tliis. With ten of Ids adherents he met the Khozi'iites at the 
Kaaba, and there they mutually pledged their faith. The league 
was reduced to writing, and hung up in the Holy House. No 
one from the family of Omeya was j)rej-ent, or indeed knew any- 
thing of the transnction luitil thus published.^ The combination 
was perniaiieuty and iu atter times proved of ^seeutial service to 
Mahomet. 



Ab^&u" In the year 570 A.D.| oar aboai eight years before the death of 
Vkangr. in- Abd al Muttaiib, oocurzed the memorable invasion of Mecca by 
mJU>A Abraha the Abyaamian viceroy of Yeiiien.§ In the previous 

• Kdtibal Wacki(li,\>. 16; Talari, \t. 25; Spninijvr, ji.31. Nofail, the umpire, 
was of the stock of the Baui Adi, and an aiicetitor of Omar. Tlie stoiy much 
renmUes that of Hddum'a contest with Omeiya, and oaieishftlf teooipted to 
think it may be a sporious rc-pru<luction of it, the more strongly to illustrate 
the enmity of the two branches. But the suspicion i« not sufficiently great to 
deprive the narrative of a place in our text. When llarh gave up the 
society of Abd al Muttaiib, " he took up that of Abdallah ibn Jodaaa of the 
fanmch of Taym, ion of Mmm*" who will be Tnentkmed fiuther below. 

Another contest of a somewhat similar nature is related between Abd al 
Muttalil) finrl a clilcf of Taif, on account of a sprin? '^^♦f water chiimcd hj tho 
former. A soothsayer, of the Baoi Odzar in the ^uth of Syria, decided in 
fimwr of Abd «1 HuttaUb} but tibe sfeovy is aeeooipnued bj seveial mar* 
veUoni and sospidoiu incidents. Thoson the jotEmey iMHthwards, a fountain 
of water gnslies from a spot struck by tho heel of Abd al Muttaiib'^ camel, 
— an evident re-production of the legend of Abd al Mattalib's similar jouraoj 
fur thti &eulwieut uf the cluiim of the Corci^h aguiust Imn. 

f For the Khozoitcs see the preceding chap. p. cxcviii. 

I K&Hb al WMmK, p. 15|; Sprenger, p. 31. There were present seven 
of the immediate ftittity cf Abd al Mttltdib^ Aicam* and two otiber gnod- 
sons of H&shim. 

§ The authorities are JCutib al ^Viiclddi^ pp. 161—17, and JJis/ithm, 
pp. 15-19. M. C. de PerceTal has given the circomstanooii of this cxpc- 
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ehapter* it bas been related that Abraiha boilt aft Sanaa a magiu- 
fioent eailihedra]; that the Araba, jealous of an attempt to divert 
thither the plgrixnag^ of their tribes, treated despitefiiUy his emis* 
Banes and eren the bnUdiiv Itedf ; and that the enraged yioeroy 
resolved to atteokHeooa and nae its- tesople to the gnrand. Upon 
Ibis enfteiprise be set out in&L a considerable aimy. In ito tram 
was led an etephaot;— a oiiciimslBnoe for Arabia so snq^nlar and 
reinaikable» that the Conuuander, his host, the inranon, and the 
year, to this daj are oaUed bj the name *< of the Elephant**! 
prince of the old Hknyar stock, with m tamj of Arab adheiente, 
was the first to oppose die adrance of the Abyssimaa. He was 
defeated, b«it bis life was spared, and he fiiDowed Ihe camp as a 
prisoner. AxiiTed at the tiovfiiem lindte of Yemen, Abnha was 
attacked by the Baai Kbsthton, a tribe descend from BUadd,} 
nnder the command of Nofiul; he too was discomfited, and 
escaped death only on condition of goiding the Abyssinian anny. 
Thence the conqueror proceeded to Tlif, tiuee days* msrch firaiin 
Mecca ; but its inhabitants, the Bam Thackif, deputed men to say 
that they had no concern with the Eaaba which he had come to 
destroy and. so far from opposii^ die prq|ast, would fimiid him 
with a guide.§ For this pnipose diey sent a man called Abu 
Bugh&l, and thp viceroy moved onwards. At Mughammis, 
between Taif and Mecca, Abu Bngh&l died ; and c^turies after- 
wards, the Meccans were wont to mark their abhorrence of the 
traitor by casting stones at his tomb as they passed. 

dition in more detail than Uie character of the traditioQs seems to wairaoL 
Vol i. pp. 268-279. 
♦ p. clxUi. 

t WXckidi girei a tradition (p. 19) that there were tUrteea elephants with 
flie amj, beaides diis famoiu one called Mahmiid ; and tfiat Ac latter was the 

only one that escaped death from the sho^vcr of stones. But tliis would 
seem to oppose the, tcnour of tradition generally on the snbjcct. Wackidi adds 
that Abraha sent to Abjbtjium for the famous elephant MalimuU expreaiily to 
join his e^ieditioik 
X See lUble, chap. iu. p. exev. 

§ miej had an idol, LCu, of their own, which they honoured neariy in 

the same -way ns the Meecaus did that at the Kaaba. Utshami, j., 16. They 
were always looked upon as jealous o£ the superior fiune of Mecca and its 
shrine. 
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and prepares From Mughaminig Abraha sent forward an Abjssinian with a 
tto Xnitei body of troops to ^cour the Tettimtk, aod cany ofi ^ li it cattle 
they could find. They were successiiil in the nid, aad amoog 
the plunder secured tiro hundred camels bekmging to Abd al 
Muttalil). An embassy vas then despatched to the inhabitants of 
Mecca; — "Abraha," its message ran, " had no d^re to do tiieni 
injury. His only object was to demolish the Eaaba; that per- 
formed, he would retire without shedding the blood of any." The 
Meccans had already resolved that it would be vain to oppose the 
the invader by forod of aims; but the destruction of the Kaaba 
they refused upon any terms willingly to allow. At last the 
embassy prevailed ou Abd .al Muttalib and the chieftains of some 
of the other Meccan tribes* to repair to the viceroy's camp and 
there plead their cause. Abd al Muttalib was treated with dis- 
tinguished honour. To gain him over, Abraha restored his plun- 
dered camels; but he could obtain from him no satiiffactory 
answer regarding the Kaaba.f The chiefs who accompanied him 



* Of tbeso the diicfs of the Bani Bakr lutd Hodseil are mentibDed. TWs 

Bani Bakr was not the tribe collateral with tho Taghlibites, but the stock 
descended from Bakr, son of Abd Monat, son of f.n^ near^ allied 

to the Ck>reisk. See preceding chap. p. cxcvi« 

t He is Mid to have descended from his throne and se^Ued hliuiiclf hj 
Abd al Hnttalibb BiUmaay of ^eiedetidli wen probably invented by the 

traditioniat to glorify the grand^fotha* of tlic jM ophet Abraha is said to 
have asked him what favour he could do Abd al Muttalib n-iilied, 

** to restore to him bis camels." The viceroy was mortitied. " I looked 
upon thee^" si^ he^ ^'at first with admimtioa: bat now thou eaikcist as a 
favour tho return of thine own psoperty^p and mskest no solidtatian fegaxdingf 
the Holj House which is tliy fjlorj', and the pillar of tljinc own religion and tliat 
of thy forefathers." Abd al Muttalib answered :— " Of the camels I am my self 
the Master, and therefore I asked for them: aa for the KoqUo^ another is its 
MagUr wh»wSlntrely defend tt;^ and to bim I eonmiit ifs deftaoe^** The 
ipeech of Abraha is convenient for the tradltionistSy as afflDvding them an 
occasion to add Abd al Muttalib's proiihetieal defiance; but it is not tlie 
!>peech of a Prince who came to destroy the Ivaa])a, and whose object -n as 
to depreciate atid not to extol it. 'J'he conversation is evidently fabricated. 

• Compare the attack on the Delphian temple by the Pernan anajr, {Herod. vlU. 87); and 
by the Gaols under Brenniu, (Pammattat, x. SSji Oft botti «efrtlWM Hm Onde 
tiiatthcgod "waa able to deftind hJs own." The slaiiRhtpr occnsloncd by flto SiC IhNft 
beaven* and the fiUlicg of the HKks from Pamaasiu are alao aoalogona points. 
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Attack of Abraha, 



CClzT 



oifared a tiilid of the weaUih of the TehAma if lie wonld desift 
from Ills designs agauiat fheir temple, but lie neftued. Tbe Oflgo- 
tiation was bioken off, and the chieftains vetmned to Meooa. 
The people, by the advice of Abd al Miitta]£b,.made prepaiaiioos 
for retmng in a bodf to l3ie hills and defiles in the Tio^ 
day before the eiqpeotedatfeadc. As Abd al Hntlafib leaned iqpan 
the ling of the door of the Xaaba, he is said to have prayed to 
t^ Deily tiins atond; — Defend oh Leid thine own House, and' 
sofibr not the Cross to triumph over the KaabaP 11iisdone»he 
relaxed his hold« and betaking himself with the lest to the neigh- 
bouxing heights, watched what the end might be.* 

Meanwhile a pestilential distemper had shown itself in the camp bnttt 
of the Viceroy. It broke oat with deadly pnsttdes and frightAil 
bhuns, and was probably an aggravated fotm of snuill'poz. In ^^'^ 
confusion and dismay the army oommenoed its retreat. Aban- 
doned by Ihor gmdes^ th^ peiished among Ihe valleTS, and a 
flood (soeh is the plons legend) sent by Ihe wrath of Heaven 
swept offmnltitndes into Ihe sea. The pestUeoee alone is however 
a cause quite adequate to the eflfeets desGiibed.t Scarcely any 

It is enough thronglioat the narratiTe to admit the main events without 
believing the details of erery speooli and conversation, as the effort is patent 
to magnify Abd id Mattfdib, Mecca, and the Eaaba. 

Bomie aoeoimts MfKraeeitl Abd al Ifuttalibasgai^^ 
thraq^ BiA HafiWi (the Himjar prince taken prisoner as nolieed in the 
text, p. cclxiii.) whose friendship lie had formed in his mercantile expeditions 
to Yemen. See M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p 214. It was on one of these 
expeditious that Abd al Muttalib 13 smd 10 have learnt in Yemen to dye 
bis hair Uadk. The people of Meecawere a>i^i»*aH i^ih his unexpectedly 
juvenile appearance, and the custom wus thus introdnced there. Katib al 
Wdckidi^ p. 15|; Sprenger,-p. 86. Wackidi represents Abd al Muttil:^ us 
withdrawing from Mecca on Abraha's approach to Hira (Jebel NCir, after- 
wards Mahomet's sacred retreat); and from thcucu letting loose his 200 
leoovei^ eainda as devoted to the l>flitf» in Ihe hope that BooiB em 
enemy might injure them in the Tchama» and the P^ty be Aevefej prampted 
to revenge the insult upon the encm}''s army. 

* No doubt these events, too, arc highly coloured by le.trondnry crrowth or 
fiction, in order to cast a mysterious and supuruutarai air over the rctrcut 
of Abraha, 

t No one i^ipeait to hsTe pnisaed the letieatiiig aimj. They sought 
Nofinltogaidetfaembaekj bet in tiw conAwion he escaped to oneef tiie 



oohnri 



one recovered who had once been -^n^itten by it; and Abraha 
himself, a mass of malignant and putrid sores, died miserably ou 
his return to San&.* 



ramMmdisg heiglits, whence, it is pretended^ lie called out to the fuj^iuvcs in 
dflC^fivA Hues * 

<*Wlittlier awaj an je Heeing, and no ono b panaixiigl Al AAam 
(Alifaha) is Ae fanqiiidied one, not the ▼anqai£ber.'* HiskAmi, p, 18. 

A contemporary x>oet, a Corci.^hitc namcfJ !;illa, son of Ziba^^«rti■l•tO• 
the killed at the incredible number of G0,000, in these verses: — 

t-jU ill Jjo J * j^jjd /J 

Jf. a (fe Perceval, rol. i. p. 280. 

* TTis l)ody was covered with pustules and, as they dropped off, matter 
flowed forth followed by blood. *'Ile became like an unfledged bird; and 
dM not die imtfl his heart fflpanrtedfimi his dMt" BiMmi,^l8. Hut 

is manifestly over-drawn. 

TJie aecouuts of Wiiekidi and TTishrimi leave no room to qncstion the nature 
of the disease as having been a pe^itilential form of small-poX' Wackidi* 
after deflcribing the calamity in the fanciful style of the Coran, add»— 

** And that was the Jirst beginning of the small'pox, and the pustular disease, 
and a certain kind of bitter tree, (f. 17), Similar^ Hiiihami|— » ^\ 

4j\ J ^U) CX)«i ^J>J\J J iX^S 1aJ\j le 

word iU*.s-5jjl signifies likewise "small stones," and the name as applied 

to the small-pox is probably deriyed from the gravelly appearance and 
fus&Dg of Hhe hard pnrtulesi sneh a feeliog is beUered to be eomiMm afe 

some stages of the disease, so much so that the patient on setting his AmI to 
the ground, feels as if he were standing on gravel. The name, coupled with 
this derivation, without doubt gave rise to the poetical descripticni of the 
eveai in ihe Oonui>->* JSm# Uiou wot ssm ilow % Zxml deak with lie omy 
iftU^q^kantf JHiUnot ee»ae theu'struta^mlomiBearryf Amdliewmt 
against them flocks of little birds, which cast upon them umall clay stones, and 
made thfnt like unto the ihihhh of which the cattle have eaten.'* Sura cr. 
— See above chap. i. p. Ixxjii. Canon HI, b. This passage, as Gibbon well 
says, is **tiie teed" of tho nttrtellotts dstaQs given regardmg Abntha't 
defbat 

ffishAmi deMribet tho stofiet showered upon the enen^ as hrfng "Kke 
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The unexpeefced and ■BeimngTy miraenlBiis dia^^pnintment 
die imigni(i<MffM'' piepantions of Ahraha mcveased the leverenoe ^^^j^ 
i»ith which throughout Aralna tbe Gavduih and o&er inhehltante exceptioas la 
of Mecca were x^gaided. The/ became vau-glorioiiSf and aooght 



to mark theiz aapetuni^ hj iSbo awamptioa of epecial 
and eKempttosuu ^ Let iU|'' they said, '^releaae ouaelYes fixmfc 



it is remarkablo thai the latter cxprcs^ioa sigiiiiies also a species of deadly 
bkin or pOBtnlOk 

It would seem diafe not all who were etmck, (or sickened,) died; for 
Aycsha sajs that she saw at Mecca the rider (^Mahout) and the driver of the 

^^hiint ^((LujL) ^ ^J-vilt JjIS) both blind and begging food of tbs 

people ; HishamU p- 1 9. The stooy is the XDore hke^ as blindaeaa is a Teiy 
commoa etfect of small-pox. 

In certain ancient Terses, said to have been written before the Hegira by- 
Aba Cays a contenpoiafy poet of lledhia» in order to stay tbs GonidifiroiiL 
doing violence to Mahomet, he enumerates God's mercies to them, and 
alludes thus to the rcpnlsc of Abraha, nithoot soy of the nsoal miiaeiiloas 
allusions. HisMmit p. 76. 

* fc-^^ J fsJ^* cJoUii ^Jiy^) Uli 

The other miraculous port of the story is, that when the army was about 
to acivance upon Heoc% Nofiul, the Ehothamite guide, whispered in the ear 
of theEtophaiiil; It forthwith sat down, and no persosrion oc eonqralsuni 

would induce it to slu* a stop towards Mecca, wliilc it would readily proceed 
in every other direetion. The germ of tliis story lies in a saying of Maho- 
m<^'8 at Hodeibia. His camel sat down there fatigued; and as the place 
WM at so convenient a distanee Ihom Mecca as to prevent a colBsioii 
between Ac Meccans and bis army, MslMWict took advantage of the circnm* 
stance and said: — "Nay! Al Ciiswa (that was his camel's uatne) is not 
fatigued; but he that restrained the Elephant from advancing upon Afecca, 
the same hath held fter back cdso." Kutib al Wackidi^ p. 118^; Hishdmi^ 

p. S21. Hence the tnditioniits invented a vaxie^ of stories iUostnliTe of 

tlie manner in which Ood was sapposed to have " held back the Elepliant.** 
Yet M:ihoinct's moriTiing seems to have hecn simply rrn^t iphoricalr — "He 
who by his providence restrained the elepliant, or the possessor of the elephant, 
from advancing upon Mecca, the same," &c. It \a potsii^ tliat the fiiblo of 
fte clephant^s nnwiUingness to move agsiast Mecca may liave been cuiient 
in Mahomet's time; but it is incomparably more likely to have bcea tlM 
fiction (tf the traditkmists, growiqg oat of this saying of Mahomet. 



ccixviii 



ffistoty of Mecc€L ^iMXBoiKicnos. 



■omft of tihe obtemnoeiimpoied iipon die mnllitade; and Ibrbid 
cmdffm Mme of 1i» things wlucih to tiMsi m lamiaL^ Uma 
(sayB tndttiaii) iSatjgm up the yovlypilgnnu^ to Aziifiit,flnd 
die ceranonu] rBtom thetefrom, aUhongli tbef ilaU acknowledged 
ihoee acta to be an ewontinl part of lihe '*fefigiaa of Abnhim,*' 
and binding upon all otbcn; liaey also denied theniMelTea ihe nee 
cf choeao and butter wbile in the plgiim garb; and, abandoning 
tente of eameb^ hair, t eai ri ete d themaelvea to tcnli of leatiiflr* 
Upon piigr^">f who eame fiom beyond the aacted limila {h(mm)f 
diejr impoaed new rolea fir their own aggnndifenient Back 
Tidtors, wbedier for the greater or the lesser palgiuni^ were 
firbiddoi to eat food brought from without the sacred boundary; 
and were compelled to make the circuit of the Eaaba either naked, 
or clothed in vestmeots provided only by the Meccans who forraod 
the league.* This association, called the Hons, included the 
Coreish, the Bani EinlLna a collateral braach,| and the Khozfiitcs. 
To th^ the privileges of the league were restricted. All others 
were subjected to the humiUatioii of solicitmg £roni them food 
and raiment.^ 

Fwaf <»f ttie There is some doubt a£ to whether these innovations were otdj 




now introduced or existod &am an earlier period.} Under anj 



* If persons of rank came as pilgrims^ sad no Meccea gennents were 

available for them, they were permitted to go through the ceremony in their 
own vestments; bat they were to cast them off immediately after, and Defer 
again to use Uiem. 

TheconunoD pil^uima, whio eovld not get dodiesy drenmambtilated Ae 

Eaaha entirely naked: the women with a sin^^e kioee shaft Ofl]|; 
t Including all the dcsceodeots (tf Kinliia^ see pcecediDgdufl. picxevi; 

Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 121 

X The word HomSf says W&ckidi, refers to something mw added to a 
religion; iUi, Bs etysiokgicfll denritioB aecnis to be die bringing nito 
play a/f«dl sl r fayM n y in thepOgrim oeremonisL Bpra^sr giiei itsmeening 

as the " alliance of certain tribes by religion,** p. 36. But this was only an 
incidental feature in the imposition of the new jncactioee^ and would not 
appear to be the ^sential and original idea. 

§ HisMmi sayt, **I know not whether the CDfeUh introdneed flie ianoT*- 
tion hefuru or after the attack of Abrsltti*' p. 43. The Seeretary of 
Wai kidi places his account of the Horns lea^e.nnder the chapter of Cossai, 
but he does not say that it was introduced in his time. He motions the 
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dicnniitatioaB tiiflf givv proof lihat ihe Ueeoaa sapeEStit&oii 
actiTe and Tigomu, and'ihat its diteeton ezemsed a wonderfUi 
influenoeoTertlie whole of Arabia.* The praolaoep ihen enlbrced 
Itara tapeiwded onlf bj laUm; and (adopliiig the lateit date 
asfltgned ftr their mtopdnetioa) thejr were mMw**™«i fox more 
than half a eentmy. The reverence ihr the Eaaba, which fet" 
mitted tiie httpodtkm of eoatomB so nn ro e eonable and oppreasiTe, 
mqet aeoowarily have been groesly sttperstitioiis, as well as uni- 
Yexsallj prevatent. But the eflfect of the innovations themselves 
was perhaps adverse to the Ueocan system. If the pilgrimage 
were reallj of divine appointment what human authority ecu! 1 11,,,,; of 
grant a dispensation to relax an/ part of its observances? and, in 
a country where the decent morality of Judaism and Christianity 
was known and leapected, what could be gained by the outrage 
of forcing the female sex publicly to circumambulate the Elaaba 
in an insuiEcienI dress, and ihe men entirely naked? Here were 
points to which the Be&nner might fair]j take exception; and 
they would avail either aa grounds for denouncing the entire 
aupeistition, or for iniristing upon a return to the practices of a 
purer and more sonqmlofos age.t 

practice incidentoMi/f aud rather in connection with the meaning of the word 
M CSonuli,* and as showing that they fttnied aportlon of tiie league Henoe 
no oortaia dnonologlcal deduction can be draini frna the position of the 
narratire, such parenthetical ejiisodcs being oflteti thus irregularly introduced 
iu the Arabian histories. Sprcngor does not therefore go upon sure gronnd 
when he quotes Wackidi, as assiguLug the beginning of the custom to the 
en of Oossai; p. 36, note U He snppotea that the Horns imcticaB being 
then introduced, were i^ain rmhei in the Tear of the Blephaati but the 
supposition is unnecessary. 

* I cannot understand on what principle Sprenger regards this league as 
a symptom of the decUning power of the Meccan superstition, a vain effort 
which sought a remedy in reforming the faith of the Haram, the last spark 
of the life of whose eonfederation sMmed to be on the point of befaig 
extingnishad," p* St. The fiwti appear to convesr a eoodeaioii totally the 
reverse. 

t Mahomet was not slow inavwling himself of the last of tlicsc arguments. 
He abolished all the restrictions, as well as the relaxations, of the Iloms 
league. The praeticsa are hiduectly reprobated in 'fiim iL, tt. 199-iO(V 
whore he enforces theneoesfttyaf the pilgrimage to Ara£it ; and In Sura vli., 
TT. 38 and as, where proper apparel is enjained, and the firee uae of food 
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BktQirji of Mmoa, 



PodMon 0/ Let US now plance for a moment at the state oi parties ia 
^i^to Mecca towards tht iatter days of Abd al Muttalib.* 
«f Mu^Jibf There arose, as we have seen, upon the death of Cussai, two 
ttaTaNeend ^^'^^''S factions, the descendant respectively ul his two sons, 
AM Abd al Dar and Abd INIenaf. The former originally ]>os<essed all 
the public offices ; but since the struggle with ii.i^him about 
seventy years before, when they were stripped of several itnj)ort- 
aut dignities, their influence had departed, and they had now sunk 



■ndmler* Jjt k tmA ihrt Mahomet Mimelf, befote he mimbbiI tfie pro* 
phMifudflffloB^ vted to perform the pilgriiaege to AxafiM^ thus ^tuSiamag 

the prori'-ioM'? of tlic association. 

Besides the iloiii<!i, there were observed other superstitious practices, some 
of them with leas hkelihaod said to be modem iuuovatioDs. Such were th» 
arUtaiy rules icgarding ih» dedication of camel* « hallowed end ezotipt 
flom labour when they had come up to a certain standard of fruitfulncss, 
with ctirioTis «nV>«!f1i:i!-)' (Jirections ns to their flesh being wholly illicit, or 
lawful to meu only in certain circumsuuiccs, to women only in others. The 
dedicated motfier camel was called S&iba, (and in somooMa IToftfa* whiA 
indnded goals or ewes)} of the offipiing of a sIb^ eamd, flie eleventh 
feuiale was termed Bahira; Hamt^ was the dedicated staUioiu But Ihn Ishac 
and Ibn Hisham are not agreed on the details of these customs. It is pre- 
tended that Amr Ibn Lohay (m the third centoiy AJ).| see j^eceding chap, 
pp. czefiiL ccadL) inlrodaoed the praetioe; but it no dooht gi«w up ]oi« 
before that dme, and is founded as M. G> de Bsrceral says, in the affection 
of the Arabs for the camel, and their reverence for those animals which 
greatly added to the breed} voLi. pp, 225-226} SaU,Ftel.I>ucf]^, ISl-lSSj 
HiJtdmif pp. 29-30. 

Hahomet inreighed stvong)ly against these arbttniy "diatiiictioiui whkii 
God had not enjained.* SeeSbtrtiT. r.lM; Sura VI. v. 144; SuraX. r. 5. 

* The relation of the different branches, as well m the previous details of 
the present chapter, will be elnctdated hj die fidlowing table. 
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into s mboidinate and indgmfiGant pcwlion. Tb» offiMS letained 
by them irere still midoubtedly Tdlnablei but thcj wexe divided 
among a^paiate members of lihe fiunilj; ihe benefit of oombl- 
nation was lost; and theie was no steady and xmited effixrt to 
improve iheir- advantages towaids the aoq;aultion of sodal infia- 
enoe and polilioal power.* 

The virtnal diieftfaip of Mecca was thus in the hands of the Prosperity of 
descendants of Abd Men0f. AmoQgst these^ again, two parties anta of am 
had arisen; the fimiiHes, nomelj, of his sons Hdshim and Abd^'^^ 
Shams. Tbe grand offices of gWing of ftod and water to .t2ie 
pigrims Mcnred to the H&shimitee a commanding and a perma* The 
nent influence under the able management of H^him, of Al 
Muttalib, and now of Abd al Muttalib. The latter, like his 
father H^him, was regarded as the chief of the Meccan Sheildis. 
But the branch of Abd Shams, with their numerous and powerful ^^^^ 
eomiections, were jealous of the power of the H^himites, and 
repeatedly endeavoured to humble them, or to bring discredit on 
llieir high position. One ofHcc, that of the Leadership in war, was 
secured by the Ome^ad fiimily, and contributed mvLoh to its 
splendour. It was, moreover, rich and successftd in conunero^ 
and by some is thought to have eocoeeded in inflncmoe and power 
even the stock of Hashim.*!" 

But the Year of the Elephant" had already given birth to a ' 
personage destined, within half a century, to eclipse the distinc- 
tions both of H^shimite and Omeyad race. To the narration of 
this momentous event the soooeeding chapter will be devoted. 

* The cQStodj of Uie Holy House, the Presidency in the H&U of CoascU, 
and privilege in war of binding the beoner on the tuff,— thf> oflkss seeared 
to die bnudi of Abd al Ilar,-Hidgbt all have been tnnwdto imporHat 

accotint if the advice of their ancestor Cossai had been followed But 
division of aujbority, want of abilitj, and advene fyrtaoi, all aLoog defveswd 

the family. 

f Spren^er's Life of Mdhammtd^ p. 31. 



t 
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BIOGEAPHY OF MAHOMET, 



BIS£ OF ISLAM. 



OHAPTEH FIRST. 



m Birth and Childhood of Mahomet 

Is the Introduction, I have traced the history of Histoiy of 
Mecca and the ancestors of Mahomet, from ihetnc^to^o 
earliest times of which we have any acconnt, down 
to the famous Year of the Elephant, which maiks 
the dehverance of the sacred city Irom the invading 
aimj of Abraha the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen. 
Before proceeding farther, I propose briefly to des- 
cribe Mecca, and the country immediately surround- 
ing it. 

Within the great mountain range which skirts Descrfptioii of 

the Red Sea, and about equi-distant by the cara\ an 
track from Yemen and the Gulph of Akaba, lies Position with 
the holy valley. The tzaveller from the sea-shore, the sea coait^ 
after a journey of about fifty miles, reaches it by an ^ 

almost imperceptible asa^nt, chiefly through sandy 
plains and de tiles hemmed in by low hills of gneiss 
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and quartz, which rise in some places to the height 
of 400 or 500 feet* Passing Mecca, and pursuing 

his eastward course, he proceeds with the same 
gentle rise between hills partly composed of granite 
through the valley of Min&, and in five or six hours 
arrives at the sacred eminence of Arafat. Onwards 
the mountains ascend to a great height, till about 
eighty miles jfirom the sea the granite peaks of Jebel 
Kora crown the range, and T&if comes in sight 
thirty miles farther east. Between Jebel Kora and 
Tdif the country is fertile and lovely. IJivulets 
every here and there descend fcom the hills; the 
plains are dothed with verdure, and adorned by 
Fertility of large shady trees. Tkif is famous for its fruits. 
The grapes are of a " very large size and delicious 
flavour.'' And there is no want of variety to tempt 
the appetite; for peaches and pomegranates, apples 
aud alinouds, figs, apricots and quinces, grow in 
abundance and pertection.f Far different is it with 

* Burhhanlfs Arahm, pp. 58-62. The journey bet ween Jedda 
and Mecca was performed by Burkhardt in uincteeu lioiirs on a 
camel. On another Decision he accomplished it upon an ass in 
tiiirteen liours. Tie calculates tlic distance at sixteen or seventeen 
hours "Walk, or about fifty-five miles from Jedda. liurton's esti- 
mate is less. He thu.«i speaks of the journey: — " Allowing eleven 
hours for oux actual maicb, those wonderful doiikeys had accom- 
plished between forty-four and forty-six miles, generally of deep 
aand, in one Bight** Vol. iii. p. 375. 

For ffae oharaeter of ihe toclu, see Burkhardt, p. d2f and AU .. 
vol. ii. p. 118. 

f Mecca is amply s | j I ed iritih water melons, dates, limes, 
eacnnibers, and other vegetables from TAif and Wady FMima. 
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the frowning hills and barren valleys for many a 
• mile around Mecca. Stunted brushwood and thorny sterility of 
acadas occasionally relieve the eye, and furnish 
scanty repast to the hardy camel; but the general 
fuatures are rugged rocks iinreliovod by a trace of 
foliage, with sandy and stoDy glens irom which the 
peasant in vain looks for the grateful returns of 
tillage. Even at the present day, after the riches of 
Asia liave for twelve centuries been poured into the 
city, and a regular supply of water may be secured 
by a conduit from, the fresh springs of Arafat, 
Mecca can hardly boast a garden or cultivated field, 
and only here and there a tiee.* 



Din ing the pilgrimage season, Uie former place sends at least one 
hundred camels every day to tlie capital." Bvrton, vol. iii, 
p. ;JG2, note. The description in the text is from Burkhardt. 

* Burkhardt noticed a few acres to the north of the town 
"irrigated by means of a well, aiid producing vegetables, ' p. 127. 
Some trees also grow in tibe extreme southern quarter, \vhcrc 
Bnrkhsrdt first took up bis abode:—'' I bad bexe,'* be says, " the 
advantage of several large trees growing before my windowBy tbe 
verdim of wbi«^, among the bonen and smi-bnnit rocks of Mecca, 
ma to me mate eibilaTalaog than tbe finest hndscape could ba7e 
been under difoent cMcrnnstaniws," p. 101. But of tbe vallej 
genarallj he says that it is completely barren and destitute of 
trees;** and '*no trees or gaidens cheer the e^e,** pp 108} 104. 

So Ali Bey I never saw but one flower the Avhole of my 
stay at Mecca, which -was upon tlic way to Arafat." yol.ii.p. 9d. 
Mecca "is situated at the bottom of a sandy valley, BOlTOUnded 
on all sides by naked mountains, without brook, riyer, or any run- 
ning water: without trees, plants, or any species of vegetation." 
Vol. ii. p. 112. Again: — "The aridity of the country is snch 
that there is hfurdly a plant to be seen uear the city, or upon the 
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YaSkj of In the immediate vicinity of Mecca the hills are 

formed of (piaxtz and gneiss; LuL a little to the east, 
grey strata of granite appeal', aad within one or two 
miles of the .city, lofty and nigged peaks (as the 
Jabal Nfbr or Bird,)* hegua. to shoot upwards in 
grand and coiamanding masses. The valley of 
Mecca is about two miles in length. The general 
direction and slope is &om nc^th to sonth; but at 
the upper or northem extremity, where the way 

neigliboiiring mountains — We may not pxjsect to find at Mecca 
any tiling like a meadow, or still less a garden... .They do not sow 
any grain, for the too ungrateful soil would not produce any plant 
to tlie cultivator. The soil refuses to yield even spontaneous prt>- 
ductions, of which it is so liberal elsewhere. In short, thci-e are 
but three or four trees npon the spot where formerly stood the 
ikouM of Abu Takb, €ia tmole of ihe prophet; and nx or eight 
odien BGttfetered hste and there. These trees we prickly, and 
prodaoe a small fhut amular to the jm'Qbe, which is called ii^hak 
by the Arabs." Vol. ii. p. 1 10. 

And d its eimroiis, Bnrkhardt -writes: — **Ab soon as ire pass 
these extreme precincts of Mecca, the desert presents itself; ftr 
ndyier gardens, trees, oor p]ea8iire4Mii»es line the avenues to 
town, which is surrounded on evetj side hy barren sandy Talleys, 
and equally barren hills. A stranger placed on the great road to 
Tttif, just beyond the turn of the hill in the immediate neighbour* 
hood of the sheriff's garden house, wonld think himself as far re- 
moved from human society, as if he were in the midst of the 
Nubian desert." p. 131. This he ascribes to indolence and 
apathy, seeing that water " can be easily obtained at about thirty 
feet below the surface." Rut there nuist, ncTcrthcloss, be some 
natural defect in the gravelly and sandy soil of Mecca, else the 
munificence of the Moslem rulers, and the notorious avarice of 
itM inhaFiitants, woidd long ere this hay e planted trees and gardens 
for profit, if not lu beautify the town. 

• BurkhanUi p. 175, and note. 
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leads to Arafat and Taif, it bends to the eastward ; 
and at the southern or lower end, where the road 
branches off to Yemen, Jedda, and Syria, there is 
a still more decided bend to the west.* At the 
latter curve the valley opens out to a breadth of 
above half a mile, and it is in the spadous ampM- 
' theatre thus shut in by rocks and mountains, that 
the Kaaba, and the main portions of the city both 
ancient and modern, were founded. The surround- 
ing rocks rise precipitously two or three hundred 
feet, and on the eastern side reach to a height of 
five hundred feet. It is here that the craggy defiles 
of Abu Coheia^ the most lofby of aU the hills encir- 
cling the valley, overhang the quarter of the town 
in which Abd al Muttalib and bis family lived. 
About three furlongs to the north-east of the Kaaba, 
the spot of Mahomet's birth is still pointed out to 
tihe pious pilgrun as the Shh MavMdj and hard by 
is the Sheh AH (or quarter in which Ali resided), 
both built upon th^ dechvity of the rock.f 



* Tlic liigh road to Medinfi and Syria takes this southerly cir- 
cuit, A direct road lias beeu made through a dip in the mountain 
to the north-west of the city. This in facilitated by stops cnt oilt 
of the rock — a uiodem work, ascribed to one of the Biirmecide 
family. See BnrkhmJf^ p. 129; JJurtori, vol. iii. p. 144. 

I 'Jdic above detjiils are taken from Burkhardt and AU hejf 
chietly from the former, who thus describes the valley : — 

" This town is situated in a valley, narrow and sandy, the main 
direction of which is trom 7i(»rth to soutii; but it inclines towards 
the north-west near the southein extremity of the town. In 
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Cibniitt. Though within the tropica, Mecca has not the 

usual tropical showers. The rainy season begins 

breadth ibis vaUey yaries from 100 to 700 paces; the chief part 
of the mtj being placed where the Tallejr » tnoet broad. In die 
narrower part are aiiigle rows of hoiuee only, or detached ahopa. 
The town itself covers a space of abobt 1500 paces in lei^lliy 
from the quarter called El Shebejkato the eztr^imQr of the Mala; 
bnt the whde extent of ground comprohended nnd^ the denomi'- 
natkm of Mekka, from the suburb called Djeroucl (where is the 
eiitnince from Djidda) to the suburb called Moabede (on the Tayf 
road), amoimts to 3,500 paces. The mountains enclosii]^ this 
valley are from 200 to 500 fi»t in height, completely barren and 
destitute of trees. The principal chain lies on the eastern side of 
the town: the vaUcy slopes gently towards the south, wIipto stfinds 
the quarter called El Mesfale (the low place). The rain-water 
from thct town is lost towards the south of Mosi'aic in the ojx'u 
valley nannd Wady el Tarafcyn. Most of thv town is sitnatc'd 
in the valluy itiself; but there are also parts built on the sides of 
the m' )unt;iius, principally of the eastern chain, where the primi- 
tive hubitutions of the Koreysh, and the ancient town, appear to 
have been placed." Burkhardt, p. 103. 

Ali Bey gives the " mean breadth " of the valley at 155 toises. 
The present town, he says, " covers a line of 900 toises in length, 
and 266 in breadth at its centre, which extends from east to west.** 
Yoh iL p. 94. 

Burton writes i—** The site is a winding TalkjyOn a small plalean, 
half-way below the Ghats." Its utmost length is two-and-arhalf 
miles from the BfabMah (north) to the southern mount Jlyad; and 
three^uarters of a mile would be the extreme breadth between 
Abu Kubays eastward, — upon whose w osteni slope the most solid 
mass of the town clusters, — and Jebel Hindi, westwardof the city. 
In the centre of this line stands the Kaabah." Vol. iii. p. 320. 

It is much to be r^retted that lieut. Burton has not employed 
his clear and graphic pen in ^ving us a more detailed account of 
Mecca. Tie pxcu?cs himself bv snviner that "Ali Bey and Bmk- 
hanlt have ulre^idy said all that requires saying." Yet v;ii iety of 
testimony is valmible: and such an account as he has given us of 
Medma is 8tiii a desideratum. 
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about December. The clouds do not discharge 
their precious freight continuously or with regularity. 
Sometimes the rain descends with such excessive 
violence as to inundate the little valley with floods 
from Arafat. Even in the summer, rain is not un- 
irequent. The seasons are thus uncertain, and the 
hoxTois of continued drought are occasionally ex- 
perienced. The heat, especially in the months of 
autumn, is oppressive.* The surrounding ndges 
intercept the zephyrs that would otherwise reach 
the close and sultry valley; the sun beats widi 
violence on the bare gravelly soil, and. it'flects uu 
intense and distressing glare. The native of Mecca, 
acclimated to the narrow vale, may regard with 
complacency its inhospitable atmosphere^f but the 
traveller, even in the depth of -winter, complains 
of a stifling closeness and sufibcating warmth. 



* Bwldbardt sajs it Ib most severe from August to Oetober. 
He mentioais that a suffocaliiigliot wind perraded the atmoqiliere 
for five snooesnnre days In September,** p. 240. Ali Bey says— 
It may be iiimgine<1 bow great most be the beat in summer, 
when in the month of JanuBiy, vitb the inndows open, I ooald 
soareely endme the sheet of the bed upon me, and ^e bntter at 
tbe same period was always Hqaid like water.** Vol. ii. p. 112. 
Bnrfcon Avrites; — ^ The beat reverbeiated by the bare rocks is in* 
tense, and the normal atmosphere of an eastern town communi- 
oates a faint lassitude to the body, and irritabilily to the mind.** 
Vol. iii. p. 819. 

f Some years after the Hegira, the refogees began to loog fin- 
their natiTe Mecca, and some touching verses are preserved ex* 
pressive of their fond affiection for its sterile soil and the spiiiigs 
in its vicinity. 



8 The Birth and Childhood oj Mahomet Icoat. 

Fondvenera- Such is the spot, barren and unpromising though 
ilhh hft is it be, on which the Arabs look with fond and super- 
iS'^AMbai^ stitioiis reverenoe as the cradle of their Destrnj, and 
the arena of the remote events which gave birth to 
their Faith. Here Hagar ahghted with Ishmael, 
and paced with troubled steps the space between 
the little hill of Safll (a spur of Abu Gobeis), and 
the eminence of Marwlt, an offshoot on the opposite 
side of the valley from the lower range of Keyckd^.* 
Here Hie Bani Joihoin established themselves upon 
the felling fortunes of the ancestors of the Goreish; 
and from hence they were expelled ])y tlie Bani 
Khoz^a, the new invaders from the south. It was 
in this pent>up vale that Cossay nourished his 
ambitious plans, and, in the neighbouring defiles 
of Mina, asserted them by a bloody encounter with 
the Bani SMsi: and here he established the Coreish 
in their supremacy. It was hard by the Eaaba 
that his descendants, the children of Abd al Ddr 
and of Abd Men4f, were drawn up in battle array 
to fight for the sovereign prerogative. It was here 
that Hftshim exhibited his glorious lib^ality ; and 
on this spot that Abd al Muttalib toiled with his 
solitary son tiU he discovered the ancient well of 
Zamzam. Thousands of such associations crowd 



* Burton calls " Mamah a little rise like Safa in tlio lower 
slope of Abn Knbays." Vol. iii. p. 345. But in the plans both 
of Burkliardt and Ali Bey it would seem to be a spuT from tiiQ 
rauge on the opposite side of the valley. 
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upon the miud of the weary pilgiim, as the minarets 
of the Kaaba lise before his longing eyes; and in the 
long vista of ages reaching even to Adam, his imagi- 

natiun piclures multitudes of pious devotees in every 
age and from all quarters of the globe, flocking to the 
little valley, making their seven circuits of the holy 
house, kissing the mysterious stone, and drinking 
of the sacred water. Well then may the Arab 
regard the lane, and its surrounding rodi:6, with awe 
and admiration. 

At the period of Abrahas retreat from Mecca,* Ab^hm 
Abd al Muttalib, now above seventy years of age, ^L^)^^LiiM 
enjoyed the rank and consideration of the foremost''**^ 
chief of Mecca. A few months previous to this 
event, he had taken his youngest son ABDALLAH,f 
tlien about four-and*twenty years of age, to the 
house of Wuheib, a distant kinsman descended from 
Zohra, brother of the famous Cossay; and there 
affianced him to Amina the daughter of Wahb, 
brother of Wuheib, under whose guardianship she 
lived. At the same time Abd al Muttalib, not- 



* By M. CSanMin dd FerBeraTi cakolatioiM, tiikp eral ooourred 
in June 570 A.D. 

t Ahda]]«b, or $enfemi ^ GW, (oorresponidsiig -with ihe Hebrew 
AbM,) mm a name comiBOQ among lin ante-Mahometan Arabs. 

a A JP^emOt toL L p. 186, toL ii. pp. 286, 434, 486. 
Mahoiao(*8 nurae, Halinia, was die daughter of a person called 
Abdallah, and htd • son of the some nanie. Vide KSiiA al 

C 
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withstanding his advanced age, bethought him 
of a matrimonial aUiance on his own account, and 
married Hdlah the cousin of Amina and daughter of 
Yf uheib. Of this late marriage, the famous Hamza 
was the hist fruits.* 
Death of As was costomary, when the marriage was con- 
'^***^*"**** summated at the home of the bride, Abdallah 
remained with her there for throe "l iys.f Not long 
after, he set out durmg the pregnancy of his wife 
on a mercantile expedition to Ohazza (Gaza) in 
the south of Syria. On his way back he sickened 
at Medina, and was left by the caravan there 
with his father's maternal relatives of the Bani 



* IJamza is said to have been four years ol(h^r than Mahomet. 
Vide KAtih al Wddcidiy p. 20, marprin. This wcnikl either imply 
that Al>dallali was married at least, four years to Amina l>elbre 
Mahomet's hiith, which is not likely, and is opposed to the tra- 
dition of Amina's early conception; or that Abd al !\hittalib 
married Hulah at least four years before his sou married Amiua, 
which is also opposed to tradition. Wherefore, following the tra- 
ditions icgitrdiiig the simultaneoiis maiiiage of Abdallah and his 
&ther, ve musfe hold ihst Hamaa itas not older libaa Mahomee. 

f The absaid story (of which there aie many yersions incon- 
sistent with one another) of a womaii offering henelf Vithont 
success to Abdallah while on his way to Wnhdb^s house} but de- 
cHmng his advancee when he was retaining thenoe beoanse the 
prophetio light had departed from his fi)rehead, ftlls nnder the 
CSanon II. n. Some make this woman to be a sister of ihe 
Christian Waraca. HaTingheaidfromherbrother tidings of the 
coming prophet, she recognised in Abdallah's fjosehead (he pro- 
phetic light, and ooreted to be the mother of the prophetl This 
fable perhaps gave rise to the later legend that many Meccan 
damsels died of envy the night of AbdaUah's marriage. 
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Najjar.* Abd al Muttalib, learning of Abdallah's 
sickness from his comrades, despatched his son 
Hdilth to take care of • him. On reaching Medina, 
Hd,rith found that his brother had died about a 
month after the departure of the caravan, and was 
buried in the house of N4bigha in the quarter of 
the Bani Adi. He returned widi these tidings, and 
his father and brethren grieved sore lor Abdallali. 
He was five and twenty years of age at his death, 
and Amina had not yet been deliveredf He left 
behind him five camels fed on wild shrubs,! a 
flock of g(mts, and a slave girl called Ornm Ay man 
(and also Bar aha) ^ who tended the infant born by 
his widow. This little property, and the house in 
which he dwelt, were all the inheritance Mahomet 
received from his lather; but, little as it was, the 
simple habits of the Arab required no more, and 
instead of being evidence of poverty the female 



It will be lememibered that Abd al Muttalib^s mother, Salma, 
(Hftshim'a vife,) belonged to MaJfria^ and to this tribe. See In* 
trodnetioB, chap iv. odi She waa of the fiimily Bani Adi 
mentioned below. 

t This statement is from KMai WSddM^i^ 18. He mentions 
other aooomits, siioh as that AbdaUah went to Medina to pnichaee 
dates; and that he died eighteen months (aoooiding to someisem 
months) afier Mahomfftfs bixdi. But he gives the pre&ienee to 
the version transcribed in the text. 

Y C \ p\ , — ^that is to say, camels not reared and fed at home, 
and therefiore of an inferior kind. 
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slave is rather an indication of prosperity and 
comfort* 

Amina Passing orer, as fabuloos and unworthy of credit^ 

suIruhouAhetlie marveDoTO incidents attending the gestation of 
w^^dT**' prophet and his first appearance in the world,t 



* Set Sprtngtr^ p. 81. The hcnm wm sold bj a aon of Aba 
TlUib toone of the Coreiab ihr twen^ dbumi. Tofian*. 

f The miracles attending die birdi of Mahomet are r&rf &TQirite 
topics with modem Moslems. See txmpli gratid^ the pueiile tales 
firom the MauMd i^at4fi or EmuHed Naihitif, in No. xxxir. 
of the Oakntta Bemmo^ p. 404 tt. seq. "Amina relates that she 
heard a feaiM noise which cast her into an agony of tSROT, bat 
immediately a white bird came, and laying its wing upon hei^ 
bosom, restored her oonfidenoe) — she beoame thirsty, and anon a 
oup of delicious beverage, white as milk, and eweet like honey, 
was presented by an unseen hand; — heavenly voices and the tread 
of ptcps -svcre heard :irouml her, but no person was seen; — a sheet 
was let down Irorn heaven, and a voice proclaimed that the ble<*ed 
Mohammed was to lie screened from mortal view; — birds of Para- 
dise, with ruby beak^s and wings of emerald, strutted alono: rega- 
ling her with heavenly warbling; persons from above scattered 
aiomuij around her, &c. 

" No sooner was Mohammed born than he prostratijd himself on 
the groraid, and raising his hands, prayed earnestly for the pardon of 
his people, (go.** His aont fiafia related dx nuraenkras things:^ 
Ist. That be was bom eirenmcised and with his narel cat. 2nd. 
In a clear voice the new bOm babe recited the creed. Srd. The 
<<seal of prophecy** was written on his back in letters of ]ij^t» 
^ Three persons, brilliant as the son, appeared firom heaven. 
One held a silver goblet: the second an emcaald tray: ^ third 
a silken towel'; they washed him seven times; then blessed and 
saluted him with a glorious address as the *^ Prince of Mankind.** 

These tales, however implicitly believed by credulous Mahome- 
tans, are modem. The ancient biographies themselves, as might 
have been expected, are not free from absurd stories. Tha fol- 
lowing are examples. 
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it suffices to state that the widowed Amina gave 
birth to a sou in the autumn of the year 570 A.D. 
Tt is a vain attempt to fix with certainty the predse 
date of the birth, for the materiab are too vague 
and discrepant to be subjected to so close a calcu- 



At the moment of Mahomet's blnih, a ligLt prooeeded from 
Aminay vlucli rendered visible the palaces and streets of Bostra, 
and the necks of the camels there. Kdmib <d Wdekidt, p. 1S|^; 
ffishdnUf p. SO. This evidentlj origiBated in the mistaken appU- 
oatioa of some metaphorical sajii^, sadi as that ** the light of 
Islam, which in after days pioceeded ftom the in&nt now bonii 
has illuminated Syria and Persia." It is lemaiksble that the 
honest but credolons K&tib al W4ckidi leaves IBAAmi ffx behind 
in hiB relation of these miracles. His traditions make Mahomet 

goon as bom to support himself on his handS| seise a handfbl 
of earth) and raise up his head to hearen. He was bom clean, 
and circumcised^ whereat Abd al Muttalib greatly marvelled. So 
of Amina, it is said tliat she felt no weight or inconrenience from 
the eml»ryo; tliat lieavenly messengers came to Ikt, and saluted her 
as the mother elect of him who was to be tlie proj)lu t and lord of his 
people; that she was desired by thorn to call the child Ahmed; 
that alarmed liy these visions she, by the advice of her female 
acquaintance, lmng;piec4»s of iron as charms on her arni.s and neck, 
&c. Kdtib al WdcLkli) p. 18, Sprenger infers from these tra- 
ditions, that the mother had a weak and nervous temperament, 
inherited by her son. But I rather think that the traditions them- 
selyes should be discarfed as utterfy untrustworthy, both on ac- 
count of the jMHorf, and ^ t^^jeet vmUbt of which they treat. 
See Ganons I. A, and 11. D, in chapter L of the Introduction. 

One tradition makes Amina say, ^ I h*Te had chlldreni but 
never was the embryo of one heavier than that of Mahomet." 
The Secretary of WAckidi (p. 18) rejects this tradition, because 
he says Amina never had any child except Mahomet; but its very 
existence is a good lUostration of the recklessness of Mahometan 
traditLonistB. 
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lation. Wc may be content to know that the event 
occurred about fifty-five days after the attack of 

Abmha;* and may accept, as an approximation, the 
date of M. Caussin de Perceval (whose calculations 
have ahready been recommended for general accept- 
ance), namely, the 20th of August, 670 A.D.t 



• Km ed Wddkidi, p. 18^. 

I We know aocurateljr tlie ^alo of Maiboineit*! death, but we 
oamiot calculate badcwazda -mth certainly eren the year of hie 
Ijiiili, because biB life is Tariously staled as ezteoding from laxty- 
ihree to siz^-fiTe years: and, besides this, there is a doubt whe- 
ther ihe year meant is a hmar, or a hmi-aolar <m& 8ee Intro^ 
dnction, diapter iii. p. zHs note. 

The Arab historians give TaiiouB dates, as ihe ibrtietli year of 
of Kesra'a reign, or the 880th of the Seleodde Dynasty, vhich 
answers to 570 A.D.; others the forty-first, the forty-second, or 
the forty-third of Kesra's reago, that is the 881st, 882nd, or 88Srd 
of the era of Alexander. 

M. de Sacy fixes the date as the 20th of April A.D.571; on 
the assumption that the lunar year was always in force at Mecca. 
But he adds^ — " £n vain cher(^eroit-on k determiner I'epoque de 
la naissance de Mahomet d'une maniere qui ne laissit subsister 
ancune incertitude." See the question discussed by him p. 43, 
et 8eq. Memrjire des Arahes avoM MakomU, tome xlviii. Mem. 
Acad. Iiiscn'p. et Belies Lettre^. 

H. V. Hammer fixes on 509 A.D. ; and Sprenger notes two 
dates as possible, viz. ISth April 571, and 13th Alay 567, A.D. 
(p. 74.) 

The common date given by Mahometan writers is the 12 th of 
Kabi I. ; but other authorities give the 2nd, and others again the 
10th of that month. K&tA al Wddbidi, p. 18)>. But it u 
scarcely possible to belioFe ihat the date could, under ordinaiy 
dicamstances in Meccan society as tben constitDted, hare been 
remembered with perfbct aocuiaoy. 
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No sooner was the infant born, thaa Amina sent joy of Abd 
to tell Abd al Muttalib. The messenger canTuig ' 
the good tidings, reached the Chief as he sat in the 
sacred enclosure of the Kaaba, in the midst of his 
sons and the principal men of his tribe; and he 
rejoiced and rose up, and those that were with him. 
And he went to Amiiia, who told him all that had 
taken place, iSo he took the young child in his 
arms, and went to the Kaaba; and as he stood 



There are two points affecting the traditions on this head 
■which have not attracted sidHcient notice. The first is that 
Monday is bj all traditionists regarded as a remarkable day in 
Mahomet's histoty, on which the chief events of his life occurred. 
Thus an old tradition:— The prophet was bom on a Monday; he 
restored to its place the black etone on a Monday; he assumed his 
prophetical office on a Monday; he fled from Mecca on a Monday; 
be Teached Medina on a Mondcof; be expired on a MondmfJ* 
raktn'.p. 214; KdHb al Wddadi, p. 87; Biihdmi^ p. 178, marg. 
j^oss. Nay, Wftckidi makes biin to b«Ye been coneehed on a 
Monday. Kdi^ <d Wddddif p* 18. Hub ooncdt no donbt ozigi- 
nated in Mahomef's deadi, and one or two otbtf salient inddoitB 
of bis life, really falling on a Monday; and hence the same day 
'was auperstitiofisly extended backwards to unknown dates. When 
Monday was once fixed upon as the day of his birth, it led to 
calculations thereon (see SpreageTf p. 75 note,) and that again to a 
variety of date. 

Secondly: something of the same spirit led to the assumption 
that the pro])het was born jn tlie same month and on the same day 
of the month, as well us of the week, on which he died. He died 
on Monday the 12th of Babi I; and therefore the tradition which 
assigns Monday the 12th of Rabi I. as the day also of his birth is 
the most popular. But that such minutiae as tlie day eithei" of tlie 
month or week were likely to be remembered so long after espe- 
cially in the case of an orphan, is inconsistent with Canon I. a, 
cbapter i of the Introdaction. 
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The child beside the holy bome, He gave tbaiiks to Grod. 

M^^tL The child was called Mohammad.^ 

Derivataoaof This name was rare amoug the Arabe, but not 
unknown. It is derived from the root Hamd 
and signifies ^'The Praised.** Another 
■ form is Ahmad, wliich liaving been erroneously em- 
ployed as a translation of " The Paraclete " in some 
Arabic version of the New Testament, became a 
&yorite term with Mahometans, especially in ad- 
dressing Jews and Christians; for it was (they said,) 
the title imder which the prophet had been in their 
books predicted.f Following the established usage 
of Christendom, I will style Mohammad Mahomet. 



* The above it in the ample words of WIckidi. KSaSb al 
W6dadif p. 19. Thotigli some of the ineidentB are peiLups d 
late growth (as the visit to the Kaaba,) jet they have been in the 
text retained as at least posable. In the original an sererat 
palpable &bricatioa8: as that Amina told Abdal Mnttalib <mF her 
visions, and the command of the angd that the child should be 
called Ahmad. The prayer of Abd al Muttalib at tiie Eaaba is 
also apocTTphal, being evidoitlj eompoaed in a Mahometan strain. 

f It may be of some importance to show that the name was 
known and used in Arabia before Mahomet's birth. We have 
seen that his grandfather was called 8heba al Hamdj which is the 
same word. The form of Ahmad was tbtj rarey but we find it in 
use among the Bani Bakr ibn WMl, about thirty or forty years 
before Mahomet. Vide M. C. de Pfrceml, vol. ii. p. 378. We 
have a Mohammad, sou of Sofian, of the Tamim trilie, Ijorn be- 
fore 500 A.D. Ibid, p. 297. We meet also with a ^Mohammad 
of the tribe of Aws, born about 530 A.D. Ibidy Table vii. 
Among the followers of the projjliet killed at Klieibar, we find a 
Mahmud ibu Maslamu (elsewhere called Mohaminud ibn Maslama,) 
whose name coidd not have had any connexion with that of 
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It was uot the custom for the higher class ofThetafimt 

, was not nursed 

women at Mecca to nurse their own children. They b/ lus mother, 
procuzed nurses for them, or gave them out to nuxae 
among the neighbouring Bedouin tribes, where was 

gained the double advantage of a robust frame, 



Mahomet , he was also an Awsite. Hishdmi, p. 341; Kdtib at 
Wdckidif p. 121. The Secretiiry, in a chapUT devoted to the 
subject, mentions Jive of the same name before the prophet: — 1. 
Mohammad ibn KhoAkzya,, of the Bani Dzakwan, who went to 
Abraha, and remained with him in the profession of Christianity; 
a couplet by a brother of tliis man is quoted, in which the name 
0001II8. 2. MohamniiMi ibn Siffin, of tlie Baai Tmim. S. Ifo- 
jiamma^ ilju Jodbamt, of di6 Bbmo. SixwfM. 4. Mohammufi al 
Anjadl 5. Mohammad al Fodduit But mth llie uaoal Ualio- 
mefeaa orednfitf and decUe to exMbit antidpatioiia of ibe prophet, 
the Kitib al WAckidi adds that these names were giren bj siieh 
Ambs as had learnt, horn Jews, Gbxlalaanfl,or SoothsaTen, that a 
prophet 80 named was about to arise in Arabia; and tike parmts, 
in the fond hope each that his child would turn out to be the 
oqieoted propheti called it by his namel In the second instance 
this intelligence is said to have been imparted hj a Chiistian 
bishop. Kdtib al Wdckull p. 32. 

The word Ahmad must have occurred by mistake in some early 
Arabic translation of John's Gospel, for "the Comforter," ttipikXvtoq 
for TrapaKXrjTog ; OT was forged as such by some ignorant or de- 
signiiiu mr Ilk in Mahomet's time. Hence the partiality for this 
name, which was held to be a promise or prophecy of Mahomet 

The Secretary of Wfickidi has a chapter devoted to the titles of 

the prophet. Among these are ^jl^ 

The last of these meaDS " ObiiTiator," or Blotter out:" and is thus 

mterpnied AXfij\ ^ tr^^ ^Ull U\ j 

"Because God blots out through liim the sins of his followers :** 
or,— as farther explained,— "blots out throDgjh him mibelie£" 
KM al WdckicU, p. 19^. 
]> 
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and the pure speech and free maimeiB of the 

desert.* 

but for a few The inliant ^luiiomet, shortly after bis birth, was 
^ntfl^i made over to Thueiba, a slaTe woman of his uncle 
Abu Lahaby who had lately nursed Haniza.t 

Though he was suckled by her Ibr a very few days, 
he retained in aiter lile a lively sense of the coimec- 
tion thus formed. Both Mahomet and Khadlja 
were wont to express m grateful terms their respect 
for her. Mahomet himself offered to her regularly 
gifb of clotlies and other presents until the seventh 
year of the Hegira, when, upon his return from 



* Burkhardt states that this practice is common stiii aiuong tlie 
Shereefs of Mecca. At eight days old the infant is sent away and, 
excepting a visit at the sixth month, does not return to his parents 
till eight or ten years of age. The iiam Ilodheil, Thakif, Coreish, 
and Harb, are mentioned as tribes to which tiie infants are thus 
■ent; and (wlndi U a singular evidenoe of the stabiUtr^ of Arab 
tribes and eostoms,) to these is added iSbA JBSokt Sadd, Ihe very 
tribe to wBidi the infimt Mahomet mm made over. BmUiardf^ 
Trweb, 229-281. This is.oonobonited by Burton; voL ii. 
p. 808, ToL liLp. 49. Weil assigns another xeason finr this pno- 
tioe, vis., the amdelyof the Mecean mothers, byayoldiQg nutriog, 
to have laige ftmilieei and to preserve thor oonsticnlaon^ (p. 24, 
note 7.) 

f Foster-relationship was regarded bjihe Arabs as a very nesr 

tie, and therefore all those arc carcfiillj noted by the biographers 
who had been noised " with Mahomet,"* (or as Sprenger jputs it, 
''with the same milk.") Ali, when at Medina, proposed to 

Mahomet that he should marry Hamza's daughter, and praised 
her beauty to him ; but Mahomet refrained, saying that a daughter 
of his foster-brother was not lawful for him. KaUb al iVdckidif 
p. 20. 
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Kheibar, tidings were brought of her death. Then 
Mahomet enquired afi^er her son Masr^h, his foster- 
brother; but he too was dead, and she had left no 
relatives.* 

After Thuciba had suckled the child for several and then 
daysjf a party of the Bani SaM (a tribe of the Haiima, a 
Bani Haw&zin^) arrived at Mecca vith ten women bmi^s^^ 
who offered themselves as nurses for the Meccan 
infants. They wure soon provided with children, 
excepting JEIalima, who was at last' with di^ulty 
persuaded to take the inilEuit Mahomet; iot it was 
to the &1har that the nurses chiefly looked for a 
liberal reward, and the charge of the orphan child 
had been already dedined by the party. The 



• These pleasing traits of Mahomet's character "vvill be found 
at p. 20 of the Katib al Wackidi. It is added that Khadija 
sought to purchase Thueiba that she might set her at liberty, but 
Abii Laliab refused. After Mahomet had tied from Mecca, Abu 
Lahab himself set her frecj and the credulous tiaciitiouists relate 
that on this account he e^^perienccd a minute remission of his tor- 
ments in liell. 

. t So Wuckidi U b 1 ?• 20. Weil (p. 25, note 8) adduces 
traditions, but apparently not good ones, for a longer period. If 
the nurses used (as is said) to come to Mecca twice a year in 
spring and in harvest, they must have arrived on the present 
occasion in autumn, uot long after the date which I have adopted 
as that of Mahomet's birth. 

J Descended from Khasafa, Cays, Aylan, Modhar, and M a& dd, 
and therefore of t^e same ctri^ as the Coreish. See Introdno- 
tion, chapter jii. p. caccr. 
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legends of after days liave endrded HaUma'a jour- 
ney home with a halo of miraculous prosperity, but 
this it does not lie within my province to relate.^ 

Mahomet re- The infancy, and part of the childhood of Maho* 
tb« j^^SaM met, were spent witli Hall ma and her husband,f 

weaned him and took him to his home. Amina 

was so delighted with the healthy and robust appear- 
ance oi her infant, who looked like a child of double 
the age, that she said, — ^^take him with thee back 
again to the desert; much do I fear for him the un- 
heal thy air of Mecca." So IhiliiJia returned with 
him to her tdbe. When another two years were 



* for "giwp lft^ Aiming iud to tiko sime i3uA fbr dino racoos* 
aiTe nig^tB she had htm toild in a virioik tibai odb cf Ihe ftnuly of 

Abu Dzaeib was deBdned to nurse her infant; when, to her 
astonishment, HaUnui replied, that is my hitabantPt name! Neither 
HalfttM. nor her camel had any milk for her own child on the 
journey to Mecca; but, no sooner had she received the in^wt 
Mahomet, than she had abundance for both) and so had the camel. 
Her white donlcey coiild hardly move along on the road to Mecca " 
for weakness; but on the way home it outstripped all the others, 
so that their fellow travellers m arvclled exceedingly. It was a year 
of famine, yet the Lord so blessed Halima, for the little Maho- 
met's sake, that her cattle always returned fat and with plenty of 
milk, while those of every otlier person in the tribe were lean and 
dry: — and many other such stories. See the l^end as givea by 
Sprengei-f ^, 143; Kdtib al Wdcki(U, -p, 20 J ; and Hishdmi (who 
here indulges more in the marvellous tliau the Secretary,) p. 31. 

f The K^tib al Wuckidi makes the husband's name Abu 
Dzueib (p. 20^), but some call him Harith, and name iialima's 
Abu Dzueib. 
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ended, flome strange event occurred to the boy which 
greatly alarmed his nurse. It was probably a fit of !§ sebed 
q>ilepsy; but Mahometan l^^ds have inyested it 
with 80 many marvellotui featmes, that it is difficult 

to discover the real facts.* It is certam iliai Llic 



• The following is the account of W^kidi, who is more con- 
. cise than tlie other biographpr^ on t"he subject: — "When four 
years of age, he Avas one morning } layir.rr ^\ ith his (foster) brother 
and sister among the cattle, close by the < j ricunipment. And there 
came two angels who cut open his btxly and diew forth from 
thence the hUick divp^ and cast it from them, and wash^ his in- 
side with water of snow from a golden platter. Then they 
weighed him against a thousand of his people^ and he out-weighed 
them all: and the one of them said unto the other — ^let him 
go, for verilj if thou wert to weigh him against the whole of his 
people, he would onl-wdgh ih«m aD," Bis (fester) brotlier seeing 
this, ran screamuig to his mother, who with her hasbend hsstene 
to the spot and fbmid the kd pale sad affiic^t^" KM ol 
WddcOi, p* 20). 
Tfiahftwii and other later writers add that her husband concluded 

tiiat he had "had a £t»"---c..^ ^-and advised her to take him 

home to his mother. Armed at Meooa, she oonfessed after same 
hesitation what had ooemmd. Ahf ezehdmed Amina, "didst 

thou fear that a devil had possessed him?** — ^oJui j^v-o \ 

^J^jJjI I. —She proceeded to say that such oould never be the case 
with a child whose biith had been preceded and followed by so 
many prodigies, and recounted them in detail. Then she added, 
"leave him with me and depart in peace, and lieaven direct thoe!** 
From this Sprenger rightly concludes (p. 78) that according to 
Hish&mi the child did not r^orn with Halima; but Wickidi 
esplicitly states the reverse. 

This legend is closely connected with Sura xciv. v. 1. "Have 
WE not opened thy breast?'' — i.e. given thee relief. These words 
were afterwards construed literally iuio au acLUiii opening, or 
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appreheodoiis of Halima and her htubaiid wen 

aroused ; for Arab superstition was wont to r^ard 
the subject of such ailmenU aa under the influenoe 
of an evil spiht Thej leeolyed to lid thenuelvQi 
of the chaige, and Hialima carried the child back to 

its mother. Witli some difficuhy, Aniina obtained 
kom her an account of what had happened, cahned 
her fears, and entreated her to resume the eaie of 
her hoy. Halkna loved her foster-diild, and was 
not unwilTingly pemiaded to taki' hini once more to 
her encampment. There she kept him ibr about a 
year longer, and watched him so doeely that she 
would not-suffier him to more out of her sight But 
uneasiness was again excited by fresh symptoms of 
a suspicious nature ; and she set out finally to restore 
the boy to his mother, when he was aboiU fire yean 

spfitfciug up, of Ids ebest; and, coupled with odier sayings of 
Mahomet as to his being oleaiised ftom the taint of sin, ime 
rnna^ np into the stoi/ given above. 

lit Is poBsibls^ also, that Mshwnfi muj have himstlf gtrm • 
mose devfikped mudieiis fat the legend, desiring thereby to ea* 
hance the superstitious attachment of his people, and eonTe- 
nioitly leferring the oocasion of the cleensing wad its rnmantie 
aooompaniments to this early fit. But ive cannot, with any 
approach to certainty, determine -vrhother any and if so what part 
of the legend, owes its paternity to Mahomet directly; or whetlier 
it has been entirely fabricated out of the verse of the Coran referred 
to, and other metaphorical assertioiis of cleausiDgi construed 
literally. 

Other traditions hold that his chest was opened, and his heart 
cleansed, l)y tlie angels as above described, in adult life close 
by the Kaaba. It is enough to have diown what appears to be 
ihe erigia of these mythioal etorias. 
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of age.* As slie reached the oat^irts of Mecca, 

the little Mahomet strayed, and she could not find 
him. In her perplexity she repaired to Abd al 
Muttalib, and he se&t one of his sons to aid her in 
the search; the litHe boy was disoo^red wandering 

in Upper Mecca, and restored to his mother.f 

If we are right in regarding the attacks which Advantages 

g» gained by 

alarmed Halima as fits of a nervous or epileptic "^fHhomet bj 
nature, they exhibit in the constitution of Mahomet doimnimg' 

the normal marks of those excited states and ecstatic 

* When Halima took back the child to ISfecca after its first 
attack, she told Auuiia that nothing l>ut shtjer necessity would 

make her part with it: — \jJ6\ t-*^ ^ ^\ 

KAttb n1 W''f'^hf{u p. 20^^. After some }>ersuasion she took him 
back with her, and kept him close in sight. But she was ag^n 
startled (as the legend goes) hy observing a cloud attendant upon 
the child, sheltering him from the sun, moving as he moved, and 
stopping when he stopped. This alarmed her — t_<^,\ ^ 
^ ^ there be any truth in the traditioQ,it probftUj 
implieB a renewal of Bjmptoms of the former nature. 

Jit affiean ezferemely probable that these legends origmated in 
some species of fact. One can hardly conceive their fabrication 
ant of nothing J even admitting that the 94th Snra, and other 
metaphorical expreasionBi may have kd to the marvelloiiB 
aflditions. 

I have given in the text what appears to me the most probable 
narrative: but it must be confessed that the ground on which we 

here stand is vague and uncertain. 

t K4tib al Wackidi, p. 20^ and 21. Hishtoi makes the person 
who found him to be the famous Wuraca ; l:)ut Wackidi represents 
Abd al Muttahb as sending one of his grandsons to the search. 
Tin latler abo gives some verses purporting to be Abd al Malta" 
BVt prayer to the deitj at the Saaba to reatore the diild; but 
they appear to be apocryphal. « 
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swoons wbidi perhaps suggested to his own mind 

the idea of ins'piration, as by his followers they were 
undoubtedly taken to be evidence of it It is pro- 
bable that, in other respects, the constLtution of 
Mahomet was rendered more robust, and his cha- 
racter more I'rce and independent, by his five years' 
residence among the Bani Sa4d. At any rate his 
speech was thus formed upon one of the purest 
' models of the beautiful language of the Peninsula; 
and it was his pride in after days to say, — " Verily, 
I am the most perfect Arab amongst you ; my des- 
cent is fbom the Coreish, and my tongue is thetongue 
of the Bani SaM.*** When his eloquence began to 
form an important element towards his success, a 
pure language and an elegant dialect were advantages 
of essentisl moment 
lUiQiiiei^s Mahomet ever retained a crateful impression of 
reuwmbrance the kindness he had experienced as a child among 
the Bani Sa4d. Hallma visited him at Mecca after 
his marriage with Ehadija. *^It was** (the tradition 
runs) "a year oi diought, in which much cattle 
perished; and Mahomet spake to Khadija, and she 
gave to Halima a camd used to a litter, and forty 
sheep ; so she returned to her people.** Upon another 
occasion he spread out his mantle for her to sit upon, 



Kdtib al Wdckid^ p. 21; Hishdmi, p. 34. Sprenger translates the 
opening verb: "I speak best Arabic," (p. 77); but it has pro- 
bably a more extensive signification. 
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—a token of especial respect, — and placed hid hand 
upon lier in a familiar and atfectionate manner.* 
Many years after when, on tHe expedition against 
T4if, lie attacked the Bani Hawftzin and took a mul* 
titude of them captive, they found ready access to 
his heart by reminding.him of the days when he was 
nursed among them.f About the same time a 
woman called Shima (by others Juddrina) was 
brought in with some other prisoners to the camp. 
When they threatened her with their swords, she 
declared that she was the prophet's foster-sister. 
Mahomet enquired how he should know the truth 



^ J SMb <a WddeiSii p. 21. It k added ihat Aba 

Bakr and Omax tveated lier with eqiial honor, omitting however 
the actions of fiuniliar affection r^erred to in the extract just 
quoted ; but to what period thia refers is not apparent; for ahe 
could hardly hare snrriTed to th^ Oaliphate. Badeed she appearf 
to have died hefore Ihe taking of Meoca and aie^ of Tla£ 

Modem tradition makes her tomb to be in the cemetery of Al 
Back! at Medina, which seems improbable. JBurtxm^ toI. ii. 
p. 806. 

tatim from the Bam Hawlzin contained lfahcmet*s foster nnde 
AbaTharwftn. Pointing to the enclosure in whicli tlic captives of 
thdr tribe were pent up, they said: — ^^J^en are imprisoned thy 
(foster) relatiTes, thy aunts T)otTi maternal and paternal, thy 
nurses, and those that have fondled thee in their bosom. And we 
VinTc sticTcled tlioe from our brensts. Verily we hrrrn seen thee a 
suckling, and never a better ftiickling than thou; and a weaned 
child, and never a better weaned child than thou; and we have 
seen thee a youth nnd never a better youth than thou," &c. And 
the heart of Mahomet was touched. 
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of this, and she replied: — "Thou gavest me this bite 
upon my back, once upon a time when I carried 
thee on my hip." The prophet recognized the 
mark, spread his mantle over her, and made her to 
' sit down by him. He gave her tlic option of 
remaining in honour and dignity with him, but 
she preferred to return with a present tfy her 
people.* 

In his sixth The sixth year of his life Mahomet spent at 
motlier takes Mecca under the care of his mother. When it was 
sts-c'a^dI nearly at an end she planned a visit to Medina, 
where she longed to show her boy to the maLernal 
relatives of his £ather. So she departed with her 
slave girl 0mm Ayman (Baraka,) who tended the 
child; and they rode upon two camels.f Ariived 
in Medina, she alighted at the house of N&bigha, 
where her husband had died and was buried. The 
visit was of sufficient duration to imprint the scene 
and the society upon the memory of the juvenile 
Reminiscemei Mahomet. He used in later days to call to recoliec- 
tion things that happened on this occasion. Seven 
and forty years afterwards when he entered Medina 
as a refugee, he recognized the lofty quarters of the 

* Kdtib al Wdckkli, p. 20. \: Jlishdmiy p. 379. It is added 
" the Bani Said say that he also gave her a male and a female 
slave; and that she united them in marriage, but thej kib no 



issue." 



f The nunihrr c»f the party is not stated; but there would be 
one if not two camel drivers, and perhaps a guide besides. 
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Baiii Adl, and said — ''In this house I sported with 
Ajnasa, a little girl of Medina; and witli my 
Gourans, I used to put to flight the birds that aligh ted 
upon the roof." As he gazed upon the mansion, he 
added, — "here it was my mother lodged with me; 
in this veiy place is the tomb of my &rther; and it 
was there, in that well,^ of the Bani Adi, that I 
learnt to 6wim." ' 

After sojoiu-ningat Medina about a month, Amina Death of 
bethought her of returning to Mecca, and set out in return of 
the Bame manner as she had come. But when ahe " 
had reached about haK way a spot called Abw^, 
she fell sick and died; and she was buhed there. 
The litde orphan was carried upon the camels to 
IMecca by his nurse Baraka (0mm Ayman) who, 
although then quite a girl, was a faithful rmrse to 
the child, and continued to be his constant attendant. 

The early loss of his mother, aroimd whom his Impression 

, T . T m • 11 produced by 

constant Ik ili L and impressible anections had en- his mother's 
twined themselves, no doubt imparted to the youthM 
Mahomet something of that pensive and meditative 
character by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
In his seventh year he could appreciate the bereave- 
ment, and feel the desolation of his orphan state. 
In the Goran he has alluded touchingly to the sub- 
ject. While re-assuring his heart of the divine 
favour, he recounts the mercies of the Almighty; 
and amongst them the first is this, — ^*'J)id he not 

* Or pond. 
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find thee an crphan^ and fimmked ^ee with a 

' refuge f"* On his pilgrimage from Medina to 
Hodeibia lie visited his nioilier s tomb, and he lifted 
up Ids voice and wept, and his followers likewise 
wept around him. And thej asked him concerning 
it, and he said, — "This is the grave of my mother: 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it. And 
I sought leave to pray £)r her, but it was not 
granted. So I called my mother to remembrance, 
and the tender memory of her overcame me, and 
I wept."t 

The charge of the orphan was now undertaken 
by his grandfather Abd al Muttalib, who had by 

this time reached the patriarchal age of four-score 



* Snxa xdii r. 6. 

where is added Uie fbllowing tradUaon: — "ASbei the oonqoest of 
Mecca, Mahomet sat down by his mother's tomb, and the people 
sat around him, and he had the appearance of one holding a oon- 
▼ersaticEa with another. Then he got up, weeping; and Omar 
said, Oh Uunt to whom I umdd aaarifie$ fa&er <mi mothtri Wh0 
dost thou weepf He replied: — 2%m ar the tomb ofm^ moAors tAs 
^Xiord hath permitted m$ to Uy and I asked leave to mpkro 
pardon for her^ and it toas not granted; oo Icattsd hor to rmem* 
hrance ; and the tender recoUection of her came over me, and I wept. 
And he was never seen to weep more bitterly than he did then." 
But W^clcidi's Secretary says this tradition is a mistake; for it 
supposes the tomb of Mahomet's mother to be iu Mecca, whereas 
it is at Abwjl. The prohibition, however, against praying for liis 
mother's salvation is given m otlier traditions, and seems well 
supported. It forms a singular instance of thu .stcruuess and 
sc^'erity of the dogmas oi" Mahomet in respect of those who died 
iu ignorance of the faith. 
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years. The cliild was treated by him with singular 
fondness. A rug used to be spread under tlie shadow 
of the Kaaba, and on it the aged chief ledined in 
shelter jfrom the heat of the sun. Around the carpet, 
but at a respectful distance, sat his sons. The little 
Mahomet was wont to run dose up to the patriarch, 
and unceremoniously take possession of his rug; his 
sons would seek to drive liim olT; but Abd al Mut- 
talib would interpose saying, "Let my little son 
alone,** stroke him on the back, and delight to 
watch his childish prattle. The boy was still 
imder the care of his nurse Barakaj but he would 
ever and anon quit her, and run into the apartment 
of his grandfather even wlien he was alone or 
asleep.* 

The guardianship of Abd al Muttalib lasted but Abd ai 
two years, for he died eight years a^ the attack of ^a^i^^^ 
Abraha, at the mature old age of £)ur score years 

and two. The orphan child felt bitterly the loss of 
his indulgent grandfather ;! as he followed the bier to 
the cemetery of Hajtbi, he was seen to weep; and 

• Jlishdmiy p. 85 ; Kdtib al Wdctidi, p. 22. Many incidents 
are added to the naxrative, taken evidently from the j>oiTit of vi<'\v 
of later years. Thns Abd al Muttalib says : — " Let him alone far 
h$ has a great destiny, and will be the inheritor of a kingdom f — 
1^1^ ^jjjyj — Wackidi adds the injunction which the nurse 

Baraka used to receive from the patriarch ; — Beware lest thou let 
him fall into the hands of the Jews and Chrittiemty for thejf art 

looking out far htm, and would injure htm! 

t KM td Wdekidi, p. 22, where it is said that Mahomet was 
eight yean of age, when his grandfeflier diedeightjF-eigbt yean 
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when he grew up, he retained a distinct lemembranGe 
of his death. The gentle, warm, and confiding 

huait of Maliomc't was thus agahi rudely wounded, 
and the fresh bereavement was rendered more poig- 
nant by the dependent position in which it left him. 
The nobility of his grand&ther^s descent, the defer- 
ence with wliich his voice was listened to throui'h- 
out the vale of Mecca, and his splendid hberality 
in discharging the annual ofEices of providing the 
pilgrims with food and drink, were witnessed 
with satitjlkctiou by the tLoughtful child j and 
when they had passed away, we may believe that 
they left behind them a proud remembrance, and 
formed the seed perhaps of many an ambitious 
thought, and many a day-dream of power and 
donunation. 

Loss to the The death of Abd al Muttalib lefb the children of 

111 ' of 

Hasi.iin H^him (his father) without any powerful head; 
the death of wlule it enabled the other branch, descended by 
ModMbi Omeya &om Abd Shams, to gain an ascendancy. 
Of the latter family the chief at this time was Harb, 

the father of Abu Sofian, who held the Leadership 
in war, and was ibllowed by a numerous and 
powerful body of relations. 

old. Othen maike Abd al Mntfcalib to have been 110, and some 
even 130, yean old at hu death. M. C. de PeioeTal has ahown 
the fatUily of lihefle traditioDS, which mnild make ihe |»atriaich 
to have begotten Hanisa at an age of abore 100 yean. Vol. i 
p. 290, note 4. 
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Of Abd al Muttalib's sons, Harith the eldest was Theroiwdf 
now dead; the chief of those who sunrived were Mttttaiiu 
Zobeir* and Abu T41ib (both by the same mother 
as Abdallah the &ther of Mahomet,) Abu Lahab, 
Abbas, and Hamza. The two last were very young. 
Zobeir was the oldest, and to liim Abd al Muttalib 
bequeathed his dignify and officeiLf Zobdr, again, 
left them to Abu Tftlib; who, finding himself too AbuTaUb 
poor to discharge the expensive and onerous task 
providing for the pilgrims, waived the honor in 
&vour of his younger brother Abbfts. But the 
family of Hiisliim had fallen from its high estate; 
for Abbas was able to retain only the Sickdya (or 
giving of drink), while the RifMa (or furnishing of 
food) passed into the rival branch descended from 
Nuufid son of Abd Menal'.J Abba^ was rich, and 

* Kdtib al Wdckidiy p. 1 7. 

I Ibid, and p. 15-I-. Zolieir t vidontly h<Ad a hiirh r;mk at 
Mecca, but how long he survived is not apparent. Wackidi says 
of him — " lie was a poet, and of noble rank, and Abd al ]\Iui talib 

made him his heir;"— ^\ aA\ j Uj^ j l^U Ji j 

X HiBliftini atatee only tihat Abl»as inherited the J^ds^ (p. 85) ; 
and subsequent history gives proof that he held nothing more. 
The authority for holding that the branch of Noufal possessed tlie » 
RiiMa is gxren by M. C. de Penseval tm derived from D^Ohsson. 
I have not succeeded in tracing it to any early Arabic writer. 
Abb&s did not inherit the SiclYli/a till Zobeir's death, when he 
would be old enough to manage it. M. C. 'le Perceval makes 
him succeed to it immediately after Abd al Muttidib's death; but 
this is opposed to tr;ulition as well as probability, for he was then 
only twelve years of age. 
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his influential post, involving the constant charge of 
the well Zam-zam, was retained by him till the 
introduction of Islam, and then confimed to his 
family l)y tihe prophet; but he was not a man of 
strong character, and never attained lo a comuiand- 
ing position at Mecca. Abu T41ib on the other 
hand, possessed many noble qualities, and won 
greater respect ; but, whether from poverty, or other 
cause, he loo remained in the back ground. It was 
thus that in the oscillations of phylarchical govern- 
ment, the prestige of the house of Hishim had 
begun to wane, and nearly disappear; while a rival 
branch was rising to importance. This phase of 
the political state of Mecca b^an with the death of 
Abd al Muttalib, and continued until the conquest 
of the city by Mahomet himself. 
Aba Tftlib To his son Abu T41ib, the dying Abd al Muttahb 
gutirdiimsiiip consigned the guardianship of his orphan grandchild ; 
on MHamct. feitbfuUy and kmdly did Abu TMib discharge 
the trust. His fondness for the lad e(|ualled that of 
Abd al Muttalib.''^ He made him sleep by his bed, 



• KdtA al Wdch'di, p. 22. The disposition to ma^ify tbe 
chiM ia as manifest here as before. There is added this marvel- 
lous incident, connected with Abu Talib's scanty nieaiis, that the 
family always rose from their frugal moal liuiijrry and unsatisfied 
if Mahomet were not present; Init when he dined with them, 
they were not only satisfied, but liad victuals to spare. The otlier 
children used to run about with foul eyes and dishevelled hair, 
whereas the little Mahomet's head was always sleek und liis eyes 
deHL Tliere thus appear* so v continuous a tendency to glorify 
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eat by bis sidcj and go witb him whenever he walked 
abroad. And this tender treatment he continued 
until Mahomet emerged from the helplessness of 
childhood.* 



It was durin<? this period that Abu T^lib, accom- Mahomet at 

~ I > t^velvc years 

pauied by Malioniul, uiidci iook a mercantile journey ^j^"" 
to Syria. He intended to leave the child behind, for Tuiii> on an 

• * % 1 expedition to 

he was now twelve years of age, and able to take 8ytiamAj>. 

care of himself. But when the caravan was ready 
to deport, and Abu T^lib about to mount his camel, 
his nephew, overcome by the prospect of so long a 
separation, clung to his protector. Abu Tdlib was 
moved, and carried tlie boy along witli him. The 
expedition extended to Bostra, perhaps farther. 
It lasted for several months, and afforded to the 
young Mahomet opportunities of observation, which 
were not lost upon him. He passed near to Petra, 
Jera^h, Ammou, and other ruinous sites of former 
mercantile grandeur; and the sight, no doubt, deeply impressions 
imprinted upon his reflective mind the instalnlity of ^eu^by 
eartlily greatness. The wild story of the valley of 
Hejer, with its lonely deserted habitations hewn out 



the xuisoent prophet, that it beoomes hard to decide which of 
theae stataaoents to accept aa fact^, and which to re|eot. ViiU 
CanoDB I. a and II. d. in Chap. i. of the Introduction. 

* The reason given for Maliomet being entrusted to A bu TiUb, 
is, that his father Abdallah waa brother to Abu TlUib by the mme 
mother. Tabari^ p. 59 ; but so was Zobeir also. 
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of tbe rock, and the tale of divine vengeance 
against the cities ol the plain over which now rolled 
the billoivs of the Dead Sea, would excite appze- 
heudon and awe; while their strange and startling 
details, rendered more tragic by Jewish tradition 
and local legend, would win and charm the childish 
heart, ever yearning after the manreUoiu. On this 
journey too, he passed through several Jewish settle- 
ments, and came in contact with the national pro- 
iession of Christianity in Syria. Hitherto he had 
witnessed only the occasional and isolated exhibition 
of the faith : now he saw its rites in full and regular 
performance by a whole community; the national 
and the social customs founded upon Christianity ; 
tbe churches with their crosses, images, or pic- 
tures, and other symbols of the faith; the ringing 
of bells ; the frequent assemblages for worship. 
The reports, and possibly an actual glimpse, of 
the continually recurring ceremonial, effected, we 
may suppose, a deep im})ression upon him; and 
this impression would be rendered all the more 
practical and lasting by the sight of whole tribes, 
' Arab like himself, converted to the same faith, 
and practising the same observances. However 
fallen and materiahzed may have been the Christ- 
ianity of that day in Syria, it must have struck the 
thoughtful observer in favoraUe and wonderful con- 
trast with the gross and unspiritual idolatry of 
Mecca. Once again, in mature life, Mahomet visited 
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Syria,* and wiialcvui reflections of this nature were 
then awakened would receive an augmented ibrce, 



* The account of this journey is given by nil tVic biographers, 
with many ridiculous details anticipative of Mahomet's prophetical 
dignity. The followintr is the gist of them : — 

The youthful Mahomet, with the rest of the caravan, alighted 
imdera tree by the roadside, close to a monastery or hermitage occu- 
pied by a monk called Bahtra. The monk perceived by u cloud 
wliich hovered over the company, by the boughs bending to shelter 
one of them, and by other marvellous tokens, that the party oontained 
the prophet expected shortly to arise. He lihaefbro hiTited them 
to an eiiteitaiiiinent. But when they had assemhled, he perodved 
that the olirject of his searoh was not amongst ihem. Upon his 
eaqniiiog where the waatinggaest was, thgr sent ont for Mahomet, 
who on aocoimt o£ his youth had been left to watch the encamp- 
ment. Bahtra questioned him, examined his body to discorer the 
seal of prophecy, indlnmd it plainly impiessedn^ He 
then referred to his sacred books, found all the marks to corres- 
pond, and declared tlie boy to be the expected apostle. He pro- 
ceeded to warn Abu T^lib against the Jews, who he said would at 
once recognize the child as the coming prophet, and out of jealousy 
seek to slay him. Abu T^ib was alarmed, and finrthwith set out 
for Mecca with his nojihew. 

The fable contains so many absurdities as to excit»^ contempt 
and mistrust for traditional collectiovs everywhere si) uui line- in 
such tales. A clue to the religious principle which engendered 
them may perhaps be found in Canon II. a. chap. i. of the Intro- 
duction. 

Dr. Sprengcr thmks that Abu Taiib sent back Mahomet under 
charge of Bahtra to Mecca {Life, p. 79); and grounds his deduc- 
tion on tlie phrase, — i Jj — P- 22-^ of Wdcbtdi. 

But this expression may oqiially signify, " Abu Tfdib took him 
back fuifh himself^* to Meoca} and this "*w *iing is undoubtedly 
the out' int<mded. 

The subject has been discussed in the Zeitschrift der deut- 
schen morgenlmduchen GmUschaJt^ vol iii p. and voL ir. 
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aud a deeper colouring, ixom the vivid pictures and 
bright imagery whiob, upon the flame gromid, had 
been imprwed on the iTnaginatioii of childhood. 



pp. 188, 457, — where Professors Fleischer aud Wusteiifuld oppose 
Dr. Sprenger's view. Dr. Sprenger has writtea a reply in the Asiatio 
Society'a JautmU for 1853 ; where he hai giren in oiigiiial die 
TanoiiiaiililioiritieBl)6ariiig upon the poxnft. L TktmitinjB that 
Aub TUib ient Mabooiet bade ftom 8|]nriab7 Abu Baler and Bilftt; 
which (as Sprenger ahows) is abicirdi, Moqg ihat ihe ibnner mm 
two jears pomgtr than Mahomet, and the latter not then bom. 
JL HtMrnmaOBBtAha T^b himself letum wilii Mahomefe» after 
oonohidiiig hia buameaa at Bostra. nt The KdtH <d W&chidi 
giTea several traditions: — One in which the monk, immediately 
after warning Abo Tilib to make Mahomet return without loafl of 
time to ^leccay eoqnrea; and the Sectmdy that quoted above, upon 
which Dr. Sprenger so much relies. Kdtib al Wdcktdi, p. 22^. 
But he has omitted a Third detailed account of the journey, which 
is given in tlie same volume, on the autlioritj of Muhammad ibn 
Omar, ue. Wuckidi liimself. It is full of marvellous statements, 
and ends with distinctly saying that Abu Tnlilj returned to Mecca 

with Mahomet. j fFodadi, p. 29, 

This may have escaped Dr. Sprenger's notice, as it occurs undec 
anotiber chapter in Wldddi, the <*Marka of Propheey in 
Mahomet" £k> aJao 7aftan, p. 60; — \m 

But Dr. Sprenger goes farther. He suspects that the monk 
not only aooompanied Mahomet to Meooa, but twuxmed there with 
him. Anda8hefinid8thename.0aAISrain1iheliatof adepatation 
from the Abyssinian king to Mahomet forty years afterwards a* 
Medina, he condudea the two to have been one and the same per- 
son; and he thinks diat the early Mahometan writeia mdeai/owei 
to conceal the foist, as one discreditable to their pfophet Hie 
conjecture is ingenious, but the basis on which it rests appears to 
me wholly insufficient. It is besides inconaiatmt with the general 
character of the early traditionists, who reverentially preserved 
every.trait of the Prophet handed down to them. Facts, no doubt, 



No fiurther mcident of a special nature is related 

of Mahomet, until lie iiad advanced irom cliildliood 
to jouth.* 



were sometimes omitted, and stories died out, but on di^rent 

grounds. See Canon IT. l. in Ohap. i. in the Introduction. 

Some Arabs will have it that this monk was called Jeigia 
(jGeorgim). Christian apologists call him Sergius. 

* Weil states that in his sixteenth year Mahomet journeyed to 
Yemen with his uncle Zobeir, on a mercantile trip, (p. G9). Dr. 
Sprenger ( 79, note 3) says sli it there is no good authority for 
this statement, and I cannot find any original authority for it at 
all. The expression with respect to Abu Tfthb^ ^luJ *i ^ j 

^ IS ^"that he nener nnderlook a jonnuj, union 
Mahomet wero wUk him," might possibly imply that he undertook 
sevwal journeys; baft m the abienoe of my ezpran hialanoe^ h 
cannot be hdd alone to be snffioient proof that he dicL 80 it la 
said that *'Aba Ttlib never took him again upon a jonmej, after 
ihis Syrian expedition, ftvring lest injmy ahoold be&l him,**— 

<uiA tij^ imJ^i tiM <0 ^^r^ V^i c^JUv j>\ ^ ^TJ3 
— MM ol WdekOii p- 29. Bfot the sentence is a meve pendant 
to the absoid stoiy of the Jews recogmzing in Mahomet the 
coming prophet, and seeking to fie in wait ftr his life, and there- 
fine carries no weight* The chief reason Ibr sapposing that this 
was Mahomet's only mercan ti le jonmey (besides the one snbse- 
qnently undertaken £ar Khad^ja,) is that, had he undntaken any 
other, we shotdd indubitably have had many special notifies of it 
in Wftckidif Hishtoii, and Tabari. TJietr silence can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that then was no other journey* 
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